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AT REST. Two Sonnets. 


I, 


AT Rest! Thou noblest, sweetest-natured Man, 
King-Emperor, Soldier, Servant of the State. 
Patient in tribulation: truly great 

By God’s high gift of sympathy; in the van 
Of truth and liberty, though brief the span 

Of Empire given to thee; thy tragic fate 


Makes all eyes weep, for who can emulate 


Thy courage, stricken by so sore a ban? 


Thy gentle heart was always calm and brave 
And cheerful in thine anguish, but thy foe 
Was still inexorable, and the Hand 

That smote thee down to thy too early grave— 
Alas! in Thee, for evermore laid low 


The truest friend of thy loved Fathegland: 





BY THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 


Il. 


Victoria ! Empress Queen! and widowed Wife! 
(Greater than earthly Titles is the Name) 

Wife worthy of thy Pure Lord—whose fame 
Will live beyond, aye, far beyond this life! 
Consort and Comforter in sorrow, rife 

With untold terrors, before which grew tame 
The final doom; for, when grave words of blame 
Floated in air, thy courage calmed the strife. 
Loving and loved, what Greatness soothes thee now? 
No worldly honour! but the King of kings 

Will give thee comfort! a brief hour to wait, 

To smooth the lines upon thine aching brow; 
To shelter thee beneath the Silver Wings, 


And thou shalt join Him at the Golden Gate. 
ROSSLYN, 


June 15, 1888. 
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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—‘‘I WHO STOOD UP FOR HIM SO BRAVELY ONCE!’’ 


«In the heart’s attachment a woman never likes a man with ardour, till she has suffered for his 


sake.’’—SHERIDAN, 


‘‘ButT is it not the strangest 
thing?’’ cried the Gilberts, one to 
another, when the first shock of 
the second announcement had sub- 
sided. ‘‘It really is the very 
strangest thing.”” And it rather 
added to than diminished the zest 
with which they gave out Fred- 
erick’s projected alliance, that the 
sudden death of that titled mother 
of his fiancée had been the first 
and immediate result of it. 

‘*No doubt she was overcome 
altogether, poor woman,’’ cried the 
soft-hearted Mrs Gilbert, very 
much overcome herself by the 
idea. ‘*Yes, indeed, ‘tis too 
true, Maria,’’ to an old neighbour 
and friend who had dropped in, as 
people did drop in all day long at 
the Gilberts’, always secure of a 
welcome, and of the best of cake 
and wine, or tea, as the hour 
might be—‘‘yes, indeed, poor 
Lady Caroline! Will you not 
take off your bonnet, Maria, and 
stop a bit to comfort us? Now 
do. That’s right. But you won’t 
take off your bonnet? Though, to 
be sure, you do look so nice in 
that bonnet, ’twould be a pity. 
And the room is not too hot for 
you? Mr Gilbert and myself, we 
are getting to be old people, and 
we like large fires. Yes, to be 
sure, poor Lady Caroline! Emily, 
my dear, just say, to let no one 
else in this afternoon, being as it 
is the funeral day,’’ in explanation 
to her visitor; ‘‘ and ask them to 
let us have tea by four o’clock, 
Emily,—I seem to need my tea to- 
day ; and, Emily, if there are any 
muffins to be had, just tell them 


to get some—though I doubt if it 
isn’t too early yet for muffins. 
However, they can try. Yes, in- 
deed, poor Lady Caroline! And 
the marriage is so agreeable to us 
all, and so satisfactory. But it’s 
in my mind that it was just too 
much for the poor thing. An 
eldest daughter is an eldest daugh- 
ter, say what you will about there 
being plenty left; and ’twill be 
the first break in the family. 
The girls may talk as they please, 
but when they come to be as old 
as I am, they’ll know what it is 
to have feelings. It’s in my bones 
that Lady Caroline’s feelings was 
too much for her.”’ 

‘¢ Delicate, no doubt,’’ assented 
Maria. ‘‘The aristocracy, as a 
rule, are delicate; so sensitive, 
there’s no saying where to have 
them. And no doubt it was a 
great excitement ; and Lady Caro- 
line would, as you say, have her 
feelings.’’ 

‘¢ Ah yes, Maria.” 

‘¢ Girls little think of all their 
mothers have to go through. It’s 
all very well for them,’’ proceeded 
Maria ; ‘‘ they think it mighty fine 
to be off with their gay bride- 
grooms——.”’ 

‘¢ Ah yes, Maria.” 

‘But it’s those left behind who 
know what that parting means,’’ 
and Maria looked solemnly round ; 
‘«they are the ones to be pitied,” 
said she. 

‘‘Indeed it’s true, Maria. Ah, 
dear,”’ quoth Mrs Gilbert, taking 
up the ball again, ‘‘they little 
think, as you say, Maria. My 
son tells me Lady Caroline was 
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anything but stout,’ added she, 
more briskly, ‘‘ anything but stout, 
he said. ‘Tall and thin, he de- 
scribed her ; so what it could have 
been that was the matter with 
a person who was tall and thin— 
for of course something besides the 
feelings there must have been—I 
can’t imagine. At first, said I, 
it must have been a fit; for you 
know there’s no saying who will 
or who won’t have fits; and I 
knew a lady, and I think you 
will remember her by name—Jane 
Tarvey, I mean,—who married 
a thin, lanky, pale-faced, long- 
fingered man, and he died of the 
cramp! Cramp is 2 dangerous 
complaint when you can’t get at 
it; so maybe it was the cramp. 
And——”’ 

‘You never heard of the death 
till after you had written about 
the engagement ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed, or we should not 
have sent the letters we did, and 
of course we should not have 
written to the poor thing herself 
—I mean her ladyship—at all. 
Little did we know we were ad- 
dressing a corpse! We were all 
in a hurry to write. For the girls 
were so pleased ; and as we heard 
the family was a thought stiff and 
punctilious—not easy folks like 
ourselves—we just sat down all of 
us then and there, that Frederick 
might have nothing to complain 
of. And there,—to think of it, 
Maria,—at the very time we were 
writing ‘Dear Lady Caroline,’ 
was she lying stark and cold, and 
would never get her own letter !’’ 

‘¢ And now, I suppose you have 
had to write again,” said Maria. 
‘<’Tis a strange affair from begin- 
ning to end.’’ 

‘‘Is it not?” cried Henrietta, 
with all the importance of being 
mixed up in it. ‘The strangest 
affair. You must know, Mrs 
Timmins, that we had been on 
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the look-out for this, for Fred- 
erick had confided in us girls 
directly he got father’s consent ; 
so then, Emily and I were on the 
tiptoe every time the post came 
in till we saw his hand. He said 
it would have perhaps come off 
even sooner than it did but for an 
adventure he had had—but he did 
not tell us what the adventure 
was.’”’ 

‘I daresay he had come near 
breaking his neck, or something.”’ 
placidly put in Mrs Gilbert. ‘‘He 
is as venturesome as ever he was, 
is Frederick; and he will drive 
those nasty tandems——”’ 

«¢ Anyway he was all right when 
he wrote, mother; and wasn’t it 
good of him to write off the very 
day, and of her to put in a post- 
script too, Mrs Timmins? Father 
has the letter locked up ; and he is 
having his nap now, or I would get 
it for you to see. He said it had 
only just come off, and was all 
right, and he was a ‘ lucky dog.’ 
and was ‘as happy as a king.’ ”’ 

‘Ay, that was it. Frederick 
all over,’’ nodded Mrs’ Gilbert, 
beaming again. ‘‘ Well, all I can 
say is, though he is my son, she is 
a lucky woman who gets him.”’ 

‘* Well, she wrote ever so nice a 
postscript,’’ said Emily. 

‘¢Saying she hoped we should 
be fond of her, and that she was 
sure she should be fond of us,”’ 
added Etta. 

‘*Ay, to be sure, those were 
her very words’’—it was again 
Mrs Gilbert’s turn—‘‘her very 
words, Maria; and there is no 
doubt we should have had her and 
the girls as thick as thieves direct- 
ly. But there, they must wait for 
that, now.”’ 

‘«Was he in the house when— 
when the death took place?” in- 
quired Mrs Timmins. 

‘* No, it was in the night,” re- 
plied his mother, with infinite 
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solemnity and enjoyment. ‘‘In 
the night. Towards the morning. 
Ah! At the turn of the night, as 

they call it. That’s the time they 
go, mostly. Poor Lady Caroline!” 

‘¢ Come now, mother, there’s no 
need to go on any more about 
‘poor Lady Caroline,’ making us 
all melancholy,’’ here suggested 
Miss Emily. ‘‘Let’s think about 
the wedding and all that. When 
can it be, I wonder? ”’ 

és People are not so strict about 
mourning as they used to be,” 
quoth Mrs Timmins, sagely; ‘‘a 
year at most——— 

‘La! a year!” cried Emily. 
‘¢ Why, what ever are you thinking 
of, dear? A year!” 

‘Oh, we couldn’t wait a year 
you know,—we really couldn’t,’’ 
added Henrietta. ‘‘ Besides, it is 
not done now among fashionable 
people. Six months perhaps,’’— 
and she broke off sorrowfully, for 


even six months seemed an age: 


to wait, when before they had 
contemplated—taught by their 
brother—six weeks at the latest. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t pretend to be 
fashionable,’’. retorted Mrs Tim- 
mins, with some pique, ‘‘but I 
hope I know what’s proper and 
becoming. One need not be 
fashionable to pay decent respect 
to the dead ; and though I am only 
a plain person 
. But she was not to be allowed 
to call herself a plain person. 

‘* Now, Maria, don’t you go and 
think the girls meant anything 
of that kind,’’ cried Mrs Gilbert, 
as peacemaker. ‘‘ They wouldn’t 
think of such a thing as your not 
knowing about the fashions as well 
as anybody. But they are reg- 
ularly upset, poor things, and no 
wonder. When you and I were 
girls,ways weredifferent, and 

‘“‘And an engagement was just 
an engagement,’’ said Maria, ‘‘ and 
young people were engaged, and 
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there was an end of it for many a 
day. There was no running and 
flying to be married; especially 
when, as often as not, there was 
little or nothing to marry upon, 
and when——”’ 

‘* But, you see, that is not the 
case with Mr Gilbert’s son,’’ in- 
terrupted Mr Gilbert’s wife, with 
an elation which it was impossible 
to refrain from showing. ‘‘ Papa 
has come down more than hand- 
somely. I really am _ surprised 
myself at papa’s liberality. The 
young folks need wait for nothing, 
and want for nothing.”’ 

‘‘T know Frederick had meant 
the marriage to be at once,” added 
Henrietta. 

‘« Through papa,”’ 
mother. 

‘¢ He spoke of Christmas,’’ fur- 
ther informed Emily. 

‘Ay, we had Christmas in our 
minds, all of us,’’ said her mother; 
‘‘and if the wedding had come off 
a week or so before, we could 
have had a real nice Christmas 
gathering, and made a great oc- 
casion of it. Isn’t it a pity now? 
There is papa so well, with less 
trouble in his joints than he has 
had for years, and myself pretty 
hearty too. I declare it does 
seem a thousand pities,’’ —and 
she could almost have found it in 
her honest heart to be indignant 
with her new connection that 
should have been, whom fate had 
transformed into such a marplot 
and killjoy. 

It would have been so dearly to 
her mind to have had a brave 
Christmas merrymaking for her 
bonnie bride and bridegroom; the 
whole house agog with fires, and 
fumes, and feasting; her comely 
board bubbling over with good 
things, and rare wines from the 
innermost recesses of the cellar on 
the sideboard. 

Many a splendid gift and many 


subjoined her 
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a choice hint would have been 
delightedly bestowed, neighbours 
would have been by scores pre- 
sented to the bride, and the bride 
would have been trotted far and 
near, from house to house, in re- 
turn. Frederick shouid have seen 
that his old mother was not so old 
et. 
‘ And now the luckless Lady 
Caroline had spoilt all. 

Not only had the dame of 
quality upset every scheme for 
present enjoyment, but she had 
even robbed the future of half its 
gilding. To say nothing of the 
festive season having gone by ere 
the nuptials could now be consum- 
mated, it would not be the thing 
—not the thing at all, as the poor 
woman sadly owned, with tears in 
her eyes—to make of the affair the 
overflowing jollification it should 
have been, had nothing happened. 

Of all Major Gilbert’s family, 
she was the one most to be pitied. 


Ema and Etta could still look» 


forward to being bridesmaids, and 
conjure up visions of future visits 
to King’s Common, and even de- 
rive some comfort from the thought 
that these need be no longer such 
formidable and doubtful pleasures 
now that the great lady, who 
had even awed Frederick himself, 
and who would indubitably have 
frightened them out of their wits, 
was no longer there; but poor Mrs 
Gilbert, who was too old for new 
sights and scenes, and who had 
composed her excuse for not at- 
tending the wedding, even before 
her son had informed her of the 
engagement, — the poor lady, 
whose imagination had merely 
radiated among the flesh-pots at 
home, felt herself deffauded of 
her all. 

‘*We must just make the best 
of it, Maria,’’ in the end she con- 
cluded; ‘* but I do say, let those 
deny it who will, ’tis a mysterious 


dispensation, and a most afflict- 
ing one all round ;’’ and probably 
there was no one present who 
doubted the sincerity of her woe, 
or failed to divine its true cause. 

Let us now return to the neigh- 
bourhood of King’s Common; but 
before we once more approach 
that smitten household, still numb 
beneath its terrible experience, 
let us take a peep into another, a 
lesser, and a brighter home. 

A brother and sister were to- 
gether in a snug little parlour, 
each occupied in his and her sev- 
eral way, when suddenly the lat- 
ter, whose business was not of an 
absorbing nature, in that it con- 
sisted of some mild family mend- 
ing, raised her head, and thus 
delivered herself of the outcome 
of the previous half-hour’s medi- 
tation. 

‘*Jack, are you not going to 
call upon the Liscards?’’ 

‘« Certainly.” 

‘¢When? I thought you would 
have done so by this time.” 

‘«T will do it very soon.” 

‘© A clergyman usually calls the 
day after the funeral.”’ 

No response. 

‘« The funeral was yesterday.’’ 

Still no response. 

‘*I thirk you ought to call at 
King’s Common to-morrow.’’ But 
as even this very direct suggestion 
provoked neither assent nor refus- 
al, the rector’s active-minded little 
sister and prompter decided with- 
in herself to push the subject no 
further at present. Jack was 
busy, his hands were full of papers, 
and his nose was buried in the 
same: he was probably thinking 
of his sermon—Lady Caroline’s 
funeral sermon, which all the par- 
ish would come to hear, and which 
it would be no easy matter to 
preach—he must not be worried 
with other and more sublunary 
affairs. 
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She was a very thoughtful and 
intelligent little person, this Miss 
Clemmy, and confined herself to 
her own sphere in a way that was 
quite surprising for a parson’s 
daughter and a parson’s sister; so 
that, although it might appear 
from the above that she was in 
the habit of whipping up ner 
brother to the post of duty, it 
needed but half an hour’s dis- 
course with the fond and faithful 
little creature, or indeed but half 
a minute’s look into her honest 
little face, to set all fears at rest 
for Jack. He had brought her 
there to be his little comforter, 
his little counsellor, and his little 
trotter round the cottages—each 
of which three functions she per- 
formed to admiration. His com- 
fort was the study of her life, his 
honour and glory the sunshine of 
it. They were all in all to each 
other. 

It has probably been forgotten 
that the rector of Hartland-on-the- 
Hill had been a boyish friend of 
the young earl, and that soon 
after his own succession to the 
title, Hartland had been able to 
offer Mr Stoneby the living. The 
small, rural, and somewhat isolat- 
ed parish was exceptionally lucky 
in its having been accepted. For 
many, such a place would have had 
but few attractions ; but Stoneby’s 
health was not robust, and he was 
possessed of a small independence. 
He therefore had neither the de- 
sire for heavier work, nor the 
need for a larger stipend. He 
had, moreover, come to Hartland 
to look after its spiritual interests, 
and he did not consider that these 
were sufficiently discharged by his 
being in his pulpit of a Sunday. 
He meant to know his people, 
and to live among them; to teach 
the ignorant, strengthen the weak, 
hold out a hand to the falling, 
recover the lost. That his old 
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friend Dick Verelst, now become 
the Earl of Hartland, and a great 
man, dwelt hard by, had not been 
allowed to rank as an inducement 
when considering the offer; but 
once it had been upon other 
grounds conscientiously accepted, 
he had allowed himself delightful 
prognostications of walks and talks, 
with not a few kindly and wily 
resolutions for turning to the ad- 
vantage of his flock those affec- 
tionate feelings which he knew 
were cherished towards himself. 

The result had been completely 
successful. Hartland had indeed 
become by degrees so much. at- 
tached to the society of both 
brother and sister, that Lady 
Caroline had grown to lift her 
eyebrows and Lady Julia to prick 
up her ears—poor anxious dears— 
if he did but take over a pheasant 
or a hare tothe rectory. Neither 
of them had been at all sorry for 
unconscious little Clemmy’s ab- 
sence during the latter part of 
the past summer, though it had 
been caused by illness in the 
family, and had been a real 
trouble to Jack. ‘‘He must just 
learn to get on without her. He 
must take a wife,’’ Lady Julia 
had decided, cheerfully. 

Clemmy, however, had now re- 
turned, having been away during 
the entire period when all eyes 
had been fixed on Rosamund and 
Major Gilbert, and, in  conse- 
quence, she now knew of the en- 
gagement, without understanding 
the general attitude towards it. 

She was immensely interested. 
There are certain people to whom 
an engagement, be it what it may, 
must infallibly be interesting, even 
if those most concerned in it have 
no especial claims to notice; but 
Rosamund—Rosamund, with her 
wild vagaries and rebellious beauty ; 
Rosamund, who knew no laws, 
owned no ruler, and sent wisdom 
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to the winds, yet who was so young 
and sweet, and had had so miser- 
able an upbringing — Rosamund 
was a sort of queen in Clementina’s 
eyes, and her happiness a thing 
whereon to muse and ponder. 

She pictured it all to herself; 
conjured up the past; wondered 
where the two had first met, and 
what the effect of each had been 
on the other; drew in her mind’s 
eye a portrait of that conjunction 
of the brave, manly soldier and the 
bewitching maid. How delight- 
ful! how romantic! He, mute, 
confounded, adoring; she, trans- 
ported and enthralled! A—h! 
delicious ! 

Could she now butsteal one glance 
—only one glance,—have but one 
actual vision whereon to base fresh 
castles in the air? No, ‘not yet; 
she could not go to King’s Com- 
mon yet, and it was at King’s 
Common only that the enchanting 
play was going on. But Jack 
could go, and Jack must and 
should,—and it was this reflec- 
tion, still more than the fact that 
it was the day after the funeral, 
which induced the question, ‘‘ Are 
you not going to call on the Lis- 
cards?’”’ 

After a time Jack looked round. 

‘¢What did you say about the 
Liscards?’’ inquired he, absently. 
**You were not thinking of going 
there, were you?”’ 


‘*No, not I; but you. I could’ 


not go yet; but they will expect 
ou.” 

‘Who will expect me? Whom 
am I to ask for?’”’ 

‘¢Rosamund, of course.’’ 

‘And suppose Major Gilbert is 
there ?”’ 

‘‘Which the is certain to be. 
Well?” 

‘*T should feel foolish. It is not 
pleasant to have wound yourself 
up to perform a duty, and——”’ 
‘Wound yourself up! But 


who ‘wound up’? What is there 
about an ordinary call at King’s 
Common to——”’ 

‘« This is not an ordinary call.” 

‘*You need not say anything.”’ 

‘*Of course I shall not say any- 
thing. ~ But still However, I 
shall have to go, I suppose. You 
don’t think I could ask for Mr 





Liscard?”’ zx 
‘* He would never see you.”’ 
‘¢ Just what I hoped.’’ ~ 


‘*Then you would have to ask 
for Rosamund after all.’’ 

There was no escape for him; 
and as he had none of his sister’s 
desire to know whether or not en- 
gaged people looked and behaved 
like ordinary mortals, it was cer- 
tainly hard that she could not 
have gone in his stead. But this 
could not be. Rosamund had 
never made a friend of Clemen- 
tina, and had, indeed, opened wide 
her eyes at the bare suggestion. 

‘¢Would not Miss Stoneby be 
better than the Waterfields? ”’ 
Hartland had put forth on one 
occasion. : 

She had laughed outright. 

‘‘Your mother would not see 
it?” 

She had nodded. 

‘« Not good enough, eh?”’ 

Not ‘‘ good ’’ at all, according to 
Lady Caroline’s ideas of ‘‘ good- 
ness,’’ he had been enlightened. 
What? People who could not tell 
to what family they belonged, or, 


indeed, if they belonged to any — 


family at all? Could it be sup- 
posed that a Miss Stoneby, who 
might be a Miss Anybody, could 
possibly consort, that was to say 
consort in any but the slightest 
and most superficial manner, with 
a daughter of Sady Caroline Lis- 
card? 

All of this in Rosamund’s best 
sarcasm. But she had presently 
dropped it, and spoken like her- 
self. 
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‘*At the same time, Hartland, 
it is not altogether mamma; I 
own I am not drawn to swear a 
friendship with Clemmy Stoneby 
on my own account. My soul 
does not knit itself to hers. I do 
not dislike her—oh no. I see her 
to be good, and amiable, and busy, 
and useful—but——_”’ 

‘¢Comeon,’’ said he. ‘*But———?”’ 

‘«*She is so very, very old,’’ said 
Rosamund, seriously. 

‘Old? She is 
one——.-”’ 

«¢Oh, I know—not in that way 
old; not in age—but she never, 
never could have been a girl like 
me. She never could have got 
into scrapes, and muddles, and all 
the rest of the hot water—now, 
could she, Hartland? I can never 
think of her—nv, not if I think of 
her at two feet high—but as en- 
gaging servants, adding up ac- 
counts, paying her weekly bills 
with her little basket on her arm, 
inquiring after absentees from her 
Sunday-class, and being bobbed to 
by a dozen in a row, whenever she 
stops to admonish one. If I do 
but walk half a mile with her, it 
is, ‘Oh, just let me look in here,’ 
or ‘I just want to run in there,’ 
at every cottage-door we pass; and 
all with so business-like and com- 
petent an air, that I feel as if she 
had been ages and ages going in 
and out of cottages, and bustling 
along the rectory road.”’ 

‘*You have hit her off, un- 
doubtedly.”’ 

‘*With a little round bonnet 
just fitting her face.”’ 

‘*T know it.”’ 

‘And woollen mittens over her 
gloves, because of her chilblains.”’ 

‘True to life. Both mittens 
and chilblains.’’ 

‘«* And it does make a person old 
never to be young, Hartland ?”’ 

**T daresay.” 

**You ‘daresay.’ 


not twenty- 


Weil, I do 
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call it hard to be ‘daresayed’ at 
after all. Can you not think of 
something to say, not to ‘dare’ to 
say? Can’t you suggest some- 
thing, anything on the other 
side?’”’ 

But he had been wise enough 
not to do this. Unopposed she 
was nearly certain to work out for 
herself the neglected argument, 
whereas contradiction would have 
scattered it to the winds. Oh, if 
others could but have understood 
that wilful nature as well ! 

It did not surprise the young 
man at all to find a kinder and 
friendlier feeling towards his 
protegées spring up after this en- 
counter. At King’s Common the 
brother and sister were looked 
upon as his protegées, and had the 
two both been men, they would 
have been held in excellent favour 
in consequence; but, as we have 
said, Lady Caroline held that 
plain and dowdy, or fair and fine, 
a young woman was still a young 
woman, and that Hartland was 
just a little too often over at the 
rectory. 

In consequence, the Stonebys 
had never advanced in intimacy, 
and Mr Liscard’s occasional ‘‘I 
wonder why we don’t see more of 
the rector,’’ had led to no results. 
They were now to come to the 
front by force of circumstances. 

To every person, as to every- 


‘thing under the sun, there is a 


season, a time when, for the nonce, 
he or she attains an elevation and 
importance, even though it be of 
an artificial or an evanescent na- 
ture, and the mere shuffling of 
the cards in everyday existence, 
at times throws up the hidden 
ones to the surface. 

Thus it was now the Stonebys’ 
hour. 

The visit reluctantly undertaken 
by the brother, and anxiously 
urged by the sister, proved such a 
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success that he could not but go 
again when pressed by all to do so. 
He went the next day and the 
next ; and when he took Clementina 
also on the second occasion, the 
two were quite hailed in. by the 
servants, who had marked how 
willingly any diversion was re- 
ceived in the great dreary draw: 
ing-room of the mourning man- 
sion. 

That Major Gilbert was already 
there with Miss Rosamund was 
nothing ; he had come over early 
and been with her most of the 
day ; added to which, if the lovers 
had cared about being interrupted, 
they would not have been sitting 
in an apartment into which any 
one might walk at any moment. 
There they were known to be 
when the door-bell rang, and there 
the visitors were forthwith ush- 
ered in. 

Gilbert, it appeared, was quite 
at home. Instead of the uneasy 
attitude and restless movements 
which he had been wont to ex- 
hibit in that chamber of horrors, 
and instead of sitting edgeways on 
the formal central ottoman full in 
the draught betwixt two doors, he 
now either lolled easily on Lady 
Caroline’s own couch by the fire, 
or exchanged it for the broad, low, 
pillowed arm-chair which Mr Lis- 
card still claimed in the evening. 

On the entrance of Mr Stoneby 
and his sister, he rose, wifh an air 
of rising to do the honours, met 
them half-way, poked the fire, press- 
ed them to draw within the pre- 
cincts, moved a table out of Cle- 
mentina’s way, and finally subsid- 
ed again into the low chair, laid 
his head back, crossed his legs, and 
twirled his watch-chain. Ease 
and intimacy could not have been 
carried to a finer pitch. 

‘*Chilly to-day,’”’ he observed 
presently, with a comfortable 
yawn. ‘* We have got into ‘ chill 
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October’ at last, and no mistake. 
How the leaves are dropping!” 

‘¢But there is so much ever- 
green to be seen from this window 
that the dropping leaves are 
scarcely observable,” replied Miss 
Stoneby. 

‘¢ Oh, ain’t they, though? ’’ re- 
joined Gilbert. ‘‘ When I came 
up by one of the garden-paths this 
morning, I could hardly find my 
way. Give you my word, I lost 
it ever so often.”’ 

‘¢ You came through the woods, 
I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘] did—more fool I! Never 
saw such mud in my life. Though 
I turned up my trousers—and, by 
George! I’ve forgotten to turn 
them down again!” and he did it 
before her very eyes. 

(** What a very ’” but the 
lady hesitated to know what ad- 
jective to use. Instinctively she 
glanced at Rosamund, but Rosa- 
mund was busily talking, and saw 
nothing. ‘* Dear me! I hope he is 
a well-mannered man,’’ reflected 
Clementina, rather doubtfully.) 

Then Gilbert yawned again, 
turned his head round on the 
chair-pillow, and addressed his be- 
trothed. 

‘*Rosamund, I thought you 
would like to see some letters I 
am expecting by the second post, 
so I told Netley to send over one 
of his men to the barracks about 
now. My servant will give them 
to him.” 

But Rosamund was still talking 
to Mr Stoneby. 

‘¢ Two posts a-day are a nuisance, 
to my mind,” continued the speaker 
(for, a dozen years ago, few rural 
neighbourhoods had their second 
post): ‘‘I, for one, could do jolly 
well without dose number two in 
one day; could not you, Miss 
Stoneby ?”’ 

‘¢I must confess I always go or 
send for mine,’’ owned she. ‘‘ We- 
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do not have them delivered ; but 
we can ,get our afternoon letters 
by sending to the post-office. Most 
of my interesting letters come in 
the afternoon.” 

‘* Ah, that’s always the way with 
you ladies !’’ cried the jocose ladies’ 
man,—‘‘ always on the look-out for 
‘interesting’ letters. | Now, what 
do you call an ‘ interesting’ letter, 
eh? Tell me now,” he went on 
familiarly ; ‘‘ four sheets long, and 
crammed to the throat, eh? Is 
that your idea of an ‘ interesting’ 
letter, Miss Stoneby? I wonder, 
Rosamund, are my letters ‘ inter- 
esting’ enough for you?’ and 
again he turned indolently round 
on the pillow. 

He could not, it was true, see 
her face ; but it was strange that 
he had not begun to mark when 
that silence fell between them, and 
what it meant; that he had not 
begun to suspect something wrong 
when she was deaf and dumb to 
his sprightliness. If he could only 
have known! Only have heard a 
warning note! Only have dream- 
ed that she was awakening, and 
that to one of her mood such an 
_ awakening was doom ! 

There was now no one to accuse 
him, none from whom to shelter 
him, and, alas! none to hold him 
in any sort of check. Daily she 
struggled with the light which 
was stealing in upon her; thrust 
it back, shut it out, closed her eyes, 
and allin vain. Could it—could 
it—could it be that others had 
been right after all? That those 
against whose injustice and nar- 
row-mindedness she had revolted, 
whose littleness she had despised, 
and to whom she had felt herself 
so superior, had been nearer to 
the truth than herself! Nay, im- 
possible. She would not give in 
to such a fancy. 

Oh no ; it was, she told herself, 
only that she was grieving to have 
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gone against her poor dead mother’s 
wishes, and was unable to forget 
that the two had bidden each 
other a last ‘‘ Good night,” that 
‘*Good night’? which had been 
a farewell for evermore, with 
mutual coldness. No word of 
regret had passed the daughter’s 
lips, no syllable of affection the 
parent’s. A stony kiss, a bald 
‘«¢ Adieu ’’—and the twohad parted, 
never more to meet. 

In her agony of remorse, the 
one left had now none to turn to. 

To her lover naturally could no 
hint be dropped ; and how be loyal 
to him, and yet seek other sym- 
pathy ? 

In her first burst of indignation, 
Lady Caroline had used words 
and epithets which had burned 
themselves in as fire on her child’s 
heart; and although later, in the 
exuberance of spirits which had 
been mistaken for happiness, the 
generous Rosamund (with whose 
nature, faulty as it was, nothing 
mean nor petty ever had to do) 
had striven to obliterate the re- 
membrance, it had, as we know, 
been stirred up afresh by her 
mother’s demeanour during the 
evening. At its close she had 
been quite as angry with Lady 
Caroline, as Lady Caroline had 
been with her, and had proudly 
maintained the justice of her re- 
sentment. 

The next morning she had been 
called in to see the lifeless clay in 
its hushed and shrouded chamber 
of death,—and what wonder if, 
even upon that day, the first faint 
glimmerings of reaction had been 
felt towards the lover who had 
caused her this new and almost 
intolerable anguish ? 

These now stole on apace. 

‘¢ Would you not be glad of tea 
after your walk, Miss Stoneby?’’ 
came in Major Gilbert’s loud, brisk 
voice across the hearth—he had 
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never attempted to modulate his 
accents nor compose his counte- 
nance after the first day or two— 
‘¢tea can never come in too early 
on a raw, cold day like this; and 
though it is only a little past four, 
what do you say, Rosamund, shall 
I ring, and hurry up the tea?”’ 

Now if there had been one 
thing on earth as to which Lady 
Caroline had been more inflexible 
than another, it had ‘been having 
everything at King’s Common 
done by rule. Breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner, and even the cosy 
little five-o’clock meal, had been 
for years served at precisely the 
same hour, and to ‘hurry up”’ 
anything was not in the household 
code. 

Against this code had the fair 
Rosamund many a time and 
oft rebelled. ‘*Why are we so 
stiff and precise? Why do we 
not have nice little merry infor- 
mal ways like other people? she 
had been wont to cry out; and 
during that brief heyday when all 
were bowing down before the gay, 
glad young empress, there had 
been actual and perceptible symp- 
toms of giving way in this as in 
other respects. But then all too 
soon had come the admirer, the 
lover, the new theme for thought, 
and matter for contest—and lesser 
and more trifling grievances had 
been overlooked, and let go. 

It did seem now as if it were 
hardly his place, the place of one 
so recently admitted to the bosom* 
of the family—and moreover ad- 
mitted, as was ever present to her 
remembrance, by the very skin 
of his teeth—to overturn the old 
established habits of the house, 
which from time immemorial had 
been as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. His hand was 
already on the bell: he was look- 
ing carelessly towards her, and 
her eye, turned at last perforce 
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his way, was furthermore fretted 
by the upturned corner of the 
handsome hearth-rug, rolled up 
beneath the chair which he had 
dragged towards the bell. To her 
view the action was slovenly, dis- 
respectful, negligent. She could 
not forget that this was Clemen- 
tina’s first visit to the house of 
mourning, and that none knew 
better than Miss Stoneby what 
manners had been wont to prevail 
in Lady Caroline’s drawing-room. 

‘¢ Pray don’t,’ she exclaimed, 
stung to sharpness by the thought. 

‘* Eh?” exclaimed Gilbert, drop- 
ping the bell-handle. 

‘“*T am sure Clementina is in 
no hurry,’’ continued Rosamund, 
turning to her with a. gentler ad- 
dress, but still with the height- 
ened colour in her cheek. ‘‘It is 
so kind of you both to come, that 
we hope you will stay for a good 
long visit. The tea will appear at 
its proper time, Frederick,’’ in a 
tone which Frederick had begun 
to hear of late. 

‘Oh, as you like, of course,” 
said he, rather slowly. ‘*1 only 
thought we should all be equally 
glad of it. And what’s a cup of © 
tea?’’ he went on, with a little 
laugh not quite pleasant to hear. 
‘¢ At my father’s you can ring up 
a cup of tea at any hour of the 
day or night. Tea should never 
be a set thing, to my mind.”’ 

‘It is a set thing here,” said 
Miss Liscard. . 

‘So I see; the very reason you 
should break down the idea. It 
is great nonsense.” 

‘Being the idea, however, and 
having always been so ” then 
Rosamund recollected herself. 
‘¢I do not wish to alter anything 
that used to be,’’ she said more 
gently. ‘Even the _ servants 
would think it strangely soon.” 

‘«Those servants of yours are a 
pampered lot,’ observed Gilbert, 
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who felt that he had been snubbed 
almost as in the days of the diue 
gown. ‘*It seems to me they 
have it all their own way in this 
house. I met one of the maids 
driving off to Longminster in the 
dogcart. Positively, being driven 
off by William in the dogcart, as 
cock-a-hoop as possible. I should 
have thought that in such a very 
particular household as this, such 
a thing would hardly—but I sup- 
pose there may be some expla- 
nation ?”’ 

If there were, it was not for 
him. 

He received none, and might 
have known he should receive 
none. 

Once before he had spied upon 
the household, and had told a tale 
which had been proved to be per- 
fectly true, and vastly unpleasant. 

Rosamund had had to own that 
it had been well the misdemeanour 


had been brought to light, but 
neither she nor Mrs Ossory had 


thanked the person who had 
shown it up. The young mistress 
had indeed been even more an- 
noyed than the old housekeeper, 
and had almost shown her lover 
that he would do well to keep his 
eyes and his ears for other uses. 

Who wanted to be cognisant of 
every single thing, whether right 
or wrong, that went on in the 
backyard or the stable ? 

Things had always got along 
somehow without the need for 
prying and peering. 

He had, on his part, expressed 
surprise and disapproval of the 
system prevailing at King’s Com- 
mon; and had emphatically advo- 
cated the need of a master’s super- 
vision, even to the lowest details, 
in the affairs of stable, or kennel, 
—while he had exclaimed ‘‘ Good 
Lord!’’ a dozen times when in- 
formed that Lady Caroline’ had 
only interviewed Mrs Ossory 
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twice in the week, and no one 
else at all. 

‘*A pretty housekeeper you’ll 
make, you little piece of ignor- 
ance,’’ he had cried-merrily. ‘I 
know how it will be. I can hear 
you already ordering in legs of 
beef and steaks of mutton! 
Never mind. I can stand it. I 
shan’t be hard upon you. And 
you must take lessons from my 
old mother when we go there. I 
shall put you under her wing for 
a bit. She is a rare good hand, 
is my old ma; and would enjoy 
teaching you of all things. Lord! 
she would go clucking about like 
a hen with one chick; for the 
girls have got beyond her already, 
and think they know as much as 
she does ; so she complains she has 
nobody to take in hand, poor old 
thing! It will be famous for her 
to have you trotting at her heels, 
Rosamund.”’ 

Unluckily Rosamund had not 
felt that it would be quite so fa- 
mous, nor that the programme al- 
together was likely to be so felicit- 
ously carried out as planned. She 
had not seen herself trotting at 
Mrs. Gilbert’s heels, nor dutifully 
drinking in her instructions. And 
what was worse, she had not liked 
the tone in which her lover had 
commented on her dead mother’s 
habits and rules. It had not mat- 
tered that he should think herself 
ignorant and untrained; but he 
should—yes, he certainly should 
—have foreborne to meddle with 
what Lady Caroline had done, or 
been. 

It had been a different thing 
her complaining to him—although 
she now devoutly wished she had 
never done so; but still, she could 
not help ‘feeling that she should 
not have been taken advantage of, 
and that this advantage Major Gil- 
bert had taken. 

She had poured out to him, in 
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the first warm burst of confidence, 
all that had been uncongenial and 
distasteful in her past life—even 
before her engagement, she had 
allowed herself to hint at much as 
to which her lips should have been 
sealed; and the result had been 
that Gilbert knew a great deal 
more than he need have known, 
and was. not the man to let the 
knowledge lie fallow. 

Neither would he now perceive 
that it was not his place to com- 
ment. 

If, he saw a neglect, or omission 
—and what did he not see? he 
rarely came to the house without 
having observed something or met 
some one—he never dreamed of 
holding his tongue. It would be— 
‘¢ By the way, I ran against So-and 
so somewhere ’’—-where So-and-so 
had very likely no business to be; 
or, ‘‘What was Such-another-one 
doing somewhere else?’ with a 
shrewd idea that the said Such-an- 
one was not about anything strictly 
within his own line-of duty. 

On these occasions Rosamund 
would, according to her mood, 
either lightly let the inquiry pass, 
or answer that if there were any 
complaint to be made, she should 
have it through Mrs Ossory, or 
Netley, or Thunder. Only through 
the medium of these functionaries 
had rule and justice ever been ad- 
ministered at King’s Common, and 
only through them did she mean 
to continue to administer it. 

‘¢As long as you are mistress 
here,’’ she had been reminded ; but 
she had not always smiled at the 
reminder, and the hint conveyed. 

In one respect, however, Rosa- 
mund was certainly wrong. 

Major Gilbert’s jolly, familiar 
ways with the servants — ways 
which were perfectly inoffensive 
and respectable, but still were not 
the ways of King’s Common— 
were by no means as objectionable 
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below-stairs as she supposed. She 
fancied him undignified—she had 
yet to learn that there are two 
ways of maintaining dignity; and 
a manner which might jar upon 
her own sensibilities might not 
necessarily estrange less fastidious 
mortals: the real truth being, as 
we have before said, that Gilbert 
was popular enough, and was 
thought none the less of for being 
‘‘down upon” delinquents in his 
own abrupt military fashion. 

But Rosamund herself? 

Alas! she had begun to be 
ashamed of him, and every little 
straw floating upon the new cur- 
rent of her thoughts seemed to 
bend in the same direction. 

‘*I will go myself and let papa 
know Mr Stoneby is here; ”’ and 
she now rose hastily, thinking as 
she did so, ‘*I would not have 
Baddeley come in, and see Fred- 
erick sprawling about like that.”’ 

Mr Stoneby was heartily wel- 
comed in the library, and had 
never found his host more mildly 
cheerful. The widower had felt 
that by this time he might ven- 
ture to unpack the box of new 
books which had arrived the night 
previous to Lady Caroline’s de- 
mise, and upon which his yearn- 
ing vision had ever since been 
cast. He was now having a de- 
lightful afternoon sorting and ar- 
ranging, and the presence of a 
scholarly and congenial assistant 
was particularly appropriate; the 
rector’s call could not have been 
better timed, and the two were 
immediately engrossed, and dis- 
posed of for the time being. 

But! Rosamund did not all at 
once return to the drawing-room. 
‘¢ They can get on very well with- 
out me,’’ she murmured, half aloud, 
as she stole up-stairs to solitude 
and reverie. ‘‘Oh dear, dear ! how 
is it that I, too, can get on so well 
without them—or is it, him? It 
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must be my own fault. I am so 
pettish, so womanish with him; 
no man could like it. I have 
lived so long in this one spot, that 
I worry if poor Frederick does but 
ring a bell, or give a message un- 
like one that I, or any of us, would 
have given. How absurd I am! 
Silly—ridiculous—prudish. And 
I who stood up for him so bravely 
once! And it was but the other 
day that Hartland praised me to 
Aunt Julia for being above trifling 
prejudices! If he could hear me 
now, he would change his tune. 
I am as bad—I am worse than 
them all put together! It is not 
Frederick who is changed —at 
least I do not think he is changed, 
though certainly he is easier and 
more—I don’t know what; more 
inclined to loll about, and kick 
out his feet, and use his—his 
handkerchief and his toothpick. 
Oh, what would mamma have 


thought if she had seen him bring 


out his toothpick! He scarcely 
ventured to breathe or move when 
she was by, looking at him as she 
used to look, but I think when 
away from her, that he would 
always have been—been—I don’t 
know what. He certainly is more 
free than most people in his way 
of speaking and bantering, and 
calling by name. He is wonder- 
fully soon at home with strangers. 
I suppose it is his frankness. I 
suppose there is no harm in it. 
I liked it once: surely I cannot 
now be going to mind the very 
thing that pleased me so much 
that first afternoon we met—his 
singling me out, and making much 
of me, and saying ‘Good-bye’ as 
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if we had known each other all our 
lives. I thought it quite delight- . 
ful of him—though I do not think 
Mrs Waterfield did. I know: it 
was soon afterwards that I heard 
her tell mamma he was much too 
familiar ; and how angry I was! 
Well, when we are married I must 
give him one or two little hints, 
But I wish—oh, how I wish that 
till then I could hold my tongue ! 
I know it is not for me to speak, 
only when he wié/ say the very: 
thing he should not—pshaw! who 
cares? I won’t, whoever does. 
No, I won’t; so, Aunt Julia; you 
need not expect any relenting in 
that quarter, my dear auntie. She 
will soon like Frederick ; she likes 
everybody, the good soul. Hart- 
land likes him—I ¢himk. All the 
children like him. And the very 
servants, though he watches and 
reports them, like him in their 
way. Oh, I am all right—I am 
all right,’’ and giving herself no 
time for more, she went swift- 
ly down again to the drawing- 
room. 

And it had grown more cheerful 
there. The log-fire was blazing 
brightly, as though to defy the 
mists outside; and Gilbert, who 
had missed her, and had thought 
he had vexed her, and was really 


‘in love, poor fellow, came anxious- 


ly—and not too demonstratively 
—forward, drew up her chair, but 
did not take his wonted possession 
of it and her—and altogether 
made just enough, and not too 
much, commotion; so that she 
could not help cheering up, and 
the fit of the blues vanished—for 
that time. 
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*« Oh, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my own hand’s weaving.” 


‘*What do you say to having 
the girls here? ”’ 

The suggestion was Gilbert’s, 
and it was made after six weeks’ 
experience of King’s Common asa 
house of mourning. . 

For himself he was not dull: he 
had his military duties at Long- 
minster to look after; his engage- 
ment and the family bereavement 
to announce; and Rosamund to 
make love to, and give presents 
to; but he fancied—perhaps justly 
—that she was not having quite 
so good a time. 

The novelty of the situation 
had worn off, and it was no longer 
strange and dismal to her to be- 
hold the hatchment over the por- 
tico, and the black hangings in the 
family pew ; it no longer seemed a 
liberty to touch any of what had 
been Lady Caroline’s particular 
environments, to head the table 
at meals, and give the signal to 
rise after dinner. Mr Liscard had 
resumed his wonted habits, and, 
as before, pursued his own path ; 
while the lawyer and the steward 
transacted between them _ such 
business as had formerly fallen to 
his wife’s share. Miss Penrose 
had recommenced lessons and 
rules; all—with one exception— 
had fallen back, more or less, into 
the old groove, with a diffidence 
of the new, natural under the 
circumstances, — all but Rosa- 
mund, and for her everything was 
changed. 

She was now not only mistress 
of her father’s household, but pro- 
spective mistress of another, and 
had thus to take up two positions 
at once. 

But although the future was 
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surcharged with importance and 
variety, it seemed that, for the 
present, there was nothing where- 
with to while away the tedious 
hours. As soon as all the black- 
edged epistles had been responded 
to, and the dressmakers and milli- 
ners had executed their final orders, 
nothing remained which could .very 
well, according to her views, be 
put forward and turned into an 
occupation. By nature, as we 
know, she was neither intellectual, 
nor possessed with a turn for any 
of the fine arts; and although by 
no means deficient either in wit or 
sense, these hardly stood her in 
much stead at this pinch. 

Society was out of the question ; 
her old friends the Waterfields, 
who indeed might have been ad- 
mitted to intercourse, were absent 
from home; Lady Julia was. ob- 
liged to be careful of cold winds, 
and . was, moreover, apt to look 
wistful and let fall inconvenient 
remarks ; the Stonebys—she soon 
came to an_ end of the Stonebys, 
—so that, all said and done, Major 
Gilbert himself was the only re- 
source of his bethrothed, and it is 
to be feared she did not find him 
a sufficent one. 

He was very kind; he had in- 
variably provided something where- 
with to amuse and enliven her, 
when he came boldly tramping in 
at the door, ringing no bell, but 
admitting himself as a man who 
has aright to do so. As invari- 
ably, he had brought with him a 
fresh colour, and a fine appetite— 
the rewards of exercise and health. 
Usually he walked at this time, 
one of his horses being laid up; 
and knowing Rosamund to be also 
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a walker, he did not like to find 
her sitting over the fire on a fine, 
breezy afternoon, ina room warm- 
er than was wholesome, and with 
a book she laid aside but languid- 
ly on his entrance. 

He thought she did not go out 
enough, did not run about enough. 
He remembered her as running in 
and out of the garden door all day 
long. 

The weather was not tempting 
perhaps, but there were days when 
a good run and a blow in the soft 
south winds would have done her 
all the good in the world—and it 
transpired that on these she had 
not set a foot outside! She had 
been afraid it was going to rain. 
Had he known Rosamund of old, 
he would have been still more sur- 
prised than he was. She who had 


snapped her fingers at waterspouts, 
to be daunted by the chance of a 


shower ! 
He saw enough as it was, how- 


ever, to fancy she wanted a shak- 
ing up, and the happy idea forth- 
with presented itself of providing 
a treat for Emily and Henrietta, 
and at the same time giving his 
fair one something to do and to 
think about. 

‘«What do you say to having 
the girls here ?”’ 

‘¢ The girls?”’ 

‘¢Emand Etta. I daresay they 
would come. They are longing to 
know you. And just now, when 
the house is quiet, and nothing 
going on, you would get to know 
each other a long way better than 
at another time. What do you 
think?” 

«Oh, I think~—yes, I think I 
should be very glad.’”’ It was not 
exactly hearty, but it was as much 
so as he had expected. Rosamund 
had not been hearty about any- 
thing of late. ‘If my father has 
no objection,’’ proceeded she; ‘‘ and 
of course they would understand 
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that we can have no amusement 
for them.”’ ; 

‘*Of course. I should say they 
would prefer it. They are lively 
girls themselves, and need no en- 
tertaining. Oh, they would be 
happy enough.”’ 4 

‘*Then I will ask papa, and 
write at once.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no hurry, wait till we have 
had our chat ; ’’ and he drew near, 
affectionately, for he had just 
arrived. 

‘If I donot write now, I shall 
be too late for the post.” 

**I forgot. That alters the case. 
Well, if you are as keen as all 
that, ” and he strove to be 
pleased that it was so, and easily 
persuaded himself that it was 
merely a renewal of her girlish 
ardour, and no desire to escape 
from his embraces, which sent 
Rosamund so quickly out of the 
room. She was some time in com- 
ing back, but excused herself by 
producing the note already written, 
and inquiring, prettily, whether it 
were worded as he liked. Would 
it do? 

Yes, it would do very well; 
ye—es—turning over the page 
again ; very well, on the whole; it 
was, perhaps, just the least bit in the 
world formal ; but after all—oh, it 
would do nicely, and it was very 
kind of her and her father, and the 
girls would be immensely pleased. 

‘¢How soon do you think they 
will come?’’ She was beginning 
to feel really a little pleased and 
curious herself, and was not sorry 
to have something—anything—to 
look forward to. 

‘*What day did you ask them 
for? Iforget. Did you name a 
day?’”’ 

‘*No. I said the first that was 
convenient. This is Tuesday. 
Perhaps about Friday ? ”’ 

‘*T hardly think Friday,’’ said 
Gilbert, who bad his own reasons 
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for. saying so. ‘* We'll call it 
Monday. I’ll just scratch a line 
myself.’’ and he sat down again at 
the now neglected davenport, and 
wrote a hasty despatch. 

Which was just like him, all at 
home declared. For it was to the 
effect that ‘‘ the girls’’ were to be 
sure to come, but they were to be 
equally sure not to come one day 
sooner than that for which they 
could be fully and suitably equipped 
at all points. If they wanted 
frocks and hats, and fal-lals, they 
were to get them straight-way, and 
he would see that the bill was paid; 
all he bargained for was that the 
young ladies, when they did ap- 
pear, should do him credit. There 
were also several considerate sug- 
gestions, which the prompt and 
clear-headed brother had thought 
out in the interval between making 
the proposal, and Rosamund’s re- 
turn with it carried out ; and final- 
ly, he promised to meet their train 
and go with them up to the house. 

As he had foreseen and fore- 
ordained, a joyful acceptation was 
speedily received, and Monday was 
the appointed day. But unfor 
tunately, when the Monday oneal 
there came with it some military 
business which brooked of no delay, 
and which could only be transacted, 
as ill-luck would have it, during 
the very hour at which the sisters’ 
train was due. He had no time 
to let them know; he did not 
know himself till after they must 
have started on their journey. 

‘¢ Poor things! I am really sorry 
about it,” he considered. ‘‘I 
know they will be in a blue funk. 
And it would have taken off the 
edge if I could have gone up with 
them. But it can’t be helped. 
I shall get over to King’s Common 
as soon as possible ; and after all, 
they may thank their stars they 
have only to encounter Rosamund 
—not Rosamund’s mother.””. . . 
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‘¢ Emily, he is not here.”’ 

An anxious face looked up and 
down the station platform, when 
the long train from London pulled 
up that afternoon about four o’clock. 
‘« Frederick is not here,’’ exclaim- 
ed Henrietta Gilbert, in accents 
almost tragic. ‘* And he promised 
faithfully, and he knew how we 
should feel! I did think a 

‘*¢’Sh,”” murmured Emily back. 
Her eye had caught sight of a tall 
footman lugubriously corded, and 
instinct told her whom it was this 
functionary sought. ‘I suppose 
Rosamund is outside,”’ added she, 
‘« and has sent him in for us.’’ 

Half of the conjecture, and half 
only, provéd correct. The foot- 
man was for them, but Miss Lis- 
card was not outside. Miss Lis- 
card would explain herself what 
had detained her. Then it became 
evident that the man was looking 
for a maid. He had taken the 
young ladies’ bags and rugs; but 
it was not until Miss Gilbert her- 
self volunteered to point out their 
luggage that he desisted from 
further quest. 

‘*Did he think there were more 
of us ?’’ inquired Henrietta, aside. 

But she was nudged to silence, 
and neither spoke again till they 
were safe within the large roomy 
omnibus which was used for sta- 
tion work at King’s Common. 

‘* Well, here we are at last!” 
ctied Etta, then. ‘* Here we are 
and here we go! Really and truly 
we are now to make this grand 
visit we have talked so much about. 
If only Frederick had been with 
us now, I should feel perfectly 
happy. I can hardly yet believe 
it: I keep thinking all the while 
that something or other will be 
sure to turn up to stop us. Every 
morning lately I have expected a 
letter saying that some one else 
had died——_” 

—‘* Do take care.” 
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‘©Oh, I shall take care, never 
fear. I shall be as quiet as a 
mouse as soon as ever we get there. 
Directly the smallest corner of the 
house comes into sight my heart 
will sink down into my boots, just 
as itdid atthestation. That footman 
gave me aturn, and—I wonder how 
far we have to drive.” 

‘¢T am afraid not far.’’ 

‘*Why? How do you know?” 

‘*] remember Frederick said 
about two miles.’’ 

«¢ Only two miles! Oh dear, we 
shall take no time over two miles 
at this rate! I wish it had been 
ten.”’ 

«¢T am sure I don’t,”’ said Emily, 
who was more courageous. ‘‘I 
ar tired with sitting still so long 
already ; and now that there is no 
Lady Caroline, there is nothing 
really to mind.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, isn’t there, though? If 
there Aad been a Lady Caroline, I 
do not believe I should ever have 
come.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps we should never have 
been asked—except, of course, to 
the wedding.” 

‘* T almost wish we had not been. 
We could have got on famously 
at the wedding. We should have 
been driven up, for one thing, to- 
gether with a lot of others—-not 
all by ourselves in state, like this. 
The carriage would not have been 
sent only for us, and that great 
footman would not have discovered 
we had no maid. Emily, why 
didn’t we bring one of the house- 
maids ?”’ 

‘«We never did such a thing be- 
fore,’’ said Emily. ‘‘ I never once 
thought of it. And I know plenty 
of girlsdon’t,”’ added she, ‘‘though 
I suppose some do. And after all, 
Etta,” with a touch of sound sense, 
‘* what good would it have done, 
when the very first thing that would 
have come out among the servants 
would have been that she was not 
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a real maid? We have never been 
fine people. Why should we be- 
gin to pretend ?”’ 

‘¢Emily, only think what it 


‘would have been had we been going 


to face Lady Caroline now! As it 
is, this is only a girl of our own 
age—younger, really—and Frede- 
rick says she is most anxious to be 
friends, and that we must make 
friends of her, and draw her out. 
He seems to think she rather needs 
drawing out—what? What is it ?’’ 

‘*I see the lodge,” said Emily, 
in a low, quavering voice. : 


Quast } 
‘¢ Don’t hold me so. It will do 
no good.’’ 


‘“‘Oh dear—dear—dear! Oh, 
how I wish it were over!”’ 

‘*So do I. Never mind. It 
will be over in a few minutes.”’ 

They drove in through the great 
gates, and then on for some time, 
between rows of half -denuded 
beeches. 

**T don’t see the house any- 
where,’’ observed Emily at length. 

‘Could that have been the 
lodge, then?’’ debated her sister, 
fpr they were not accustomed to 
long avenues. ‘‘Oh, Em,” cried 
she, the next minute, ‘‘do look ! 
Look at the deer, look at that 
beautiful park, lock at———”’ 

‘I see. Do be quiet. Don’t 
shout like that, or the men will 
hear you. Frederick told us about 
the deer park, don’t you remem- 
ber? Etta, is my hair tidy be- 
hind? Do tell me. Don’t say 
‘yes’ without looking.”’ 

‘« Quite,”’ said Etta, after a hasty 
glance. ‘‘Am I right too? I 
suppose Frederick is sure to be 
here, at any rate. It will be such 


a comfort to have him. Oh, when 
will’ that house come ?—and yet 
every moment I wish it farther 
off.”’ 

Emily was silent, too miserable 
for speech. 
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‘« If it would only come,’’ moaned 
Etta, who, on the contrary, found 
relief in sighs. ‘* Come, and be 
gone, and the whole thing over, 
and we comfortably in our rooms. 
up-stairs, unpacking. I would 
give anything to have the next 
half-hour safely done with. What 
are we stopping for ?”’ 

For although there was no 
house, no gate, no hindrance of 
any sort visible, the coachman was 
drawing rein, and the next mo- 
ment the nimble footman was on 
the ground, the carriage-door was 
being opened, and the loveliest face 
in the world appeared beside it. 

Ere either occupant could draw 
a breath, the formidable meeting 
was over, and had been shorn of 
all its terrors. 

‘*T thought I should catch you 
here,’’ said Rosamund’s pleasant 
young voice, which had such a 
sweet, reedy thrill about it, that 
even Emily and Henrietta felt the 
charm at once. 

‘I could not come down,”’ she 
added, stepping inside, and taking 
each by the hand, ‘‘ because we 
had an escapade in our stables, 
and I had to borrow my aunt’s 
horses, and all the arrangements 
having to be made at the last 
moment, no one told me how it 
had been settled till too late. 
That isa very good train, the one 
you came by. It is our best train 
in the day. We are very much 
behind the rest of the world in 
the matter of trains, but we do 
boast one good one. Did you 
have a pleasant journey? Was it 
very wet ?”’ 

All the time she was thinking 
faster and faster. (‘‘ They are very 
good-looking. They are nicely 
dressed. They seem dreadfully 
shy. I wonder what they think 


of me?’’) 
‘*We shall be there directly,” 
she ran on. ‘‘ There are the stables, 
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and the garden walk. That is the 
tallest poplar in the county. There 
are my little sisters, just let loose 
from lessons.”’ 

‘¢TIs my brother here?”’ inquired 
Emily Gilbert, at last. It was the 
only question for which she could 
find voice. 

‘IT don’t know. He may be 
somewhere about,” replied Rosa- 
mund, careléssly. ‘If you are 
not tired we might take a stroll 
after tea. It is fine to-day, but 
what weeks and weeks of rain we 
have had.” 

‘¢ Frederick told us it had been 
very wet,’ observed Henrietta, 
with effort number two. ‘‘ This is 
rather a wet place, is it not?” 

Here her sister frowned. (‘A 
wet place,’’ muttered Emily to her- 
self, ‘‘as if anybody liked to be 
supposed to live in a wet place! 
Stupid thing.’’) 

Rosamund, however, appeared 
readily to coincide. 

‘¢ Wet is not the word,”’ she said ; 
‘we have been dripping for the 
last month. It has been unutter- 
ably, hopelessly miserable, day 
after day ;”’ and in her tone there 
was no trace that sunshine within 
had banished gloom without. 

‘¢ Poor thing ! how unhappy she 
has been !’”’ thought the good-na- 
tured pair, and felt all at once 
more at home with her than they 
had done before; and they dis- 
mounted the steps, and followed 
Rosamund across the hall, and 
through the anteroom, so often 
trod by Frederick, and so vividly 
described by him, feeling much 
less alarmed than they had ever 
dared hope to be. 

Still the youthful hostess had to 
keep the talk in her own hands. 
Careless and girlish, she chattered 
on, perceiving how ill at ease were 
her guests in spite of all; and at 
length so obvious did it become 
that she was bearing all the bur- 
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den, that each sister began in her 
heart to upbraid the other. (‘‘ Etta 
can rattle on against any one,” 
reflected the aggrieved Emily, ‘‘ yet 
there she sits now, as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth !’’) 

(‘*Emily told me I was not to 
speak, but to let her take the lead ; 
and now, why doesn’t she take the 
lead ?”’ internally burned the no 
less outraged Henrietta. ) 

Each looked with undisguised 
eagerness for any signs of the burly 
Frederick, their protector and re- 


. feree-in-ordinary—scanning every 


apartment for his hat, his gloves, 
tumbled pillows, chairs out of 
place, all the divers signs by which 
his presence was made known at 
home,—but nothing was visible. 

‘¢ I suppose my brother has been 
detained,’’ at last observed Emily 
anew, as though the subject could 
not but be of interest. 

‘* Possibly,’’ said Rosamund. 
‘« Will you take off your hat? And 
you too?’’ toHenrietta. ‘‘ Throw 
them down here,”’ throwing down 
her own. ‘*Do you take sugar? 
No? Hardly anybody takes sugar 
in tea now. I do. I take quan- 
tities. But I do wonder at any 
one’s liking coffee without.” 

**T like coffee without,’’ acknow- 
ledged Etta, almost as if it were a 
crime, ‘‘and,”’ brightening up, ‘‘so 
does Frederick.” 

‘* You never take sugar. in any- 
thing then ?”’ 

‘¢Oh yes, I do, and Frederick is 
as fond of sweet things as I am; 
but not in coffee. You should see 
his plate at dessert, all heaped up, 
and ” 

*« Yes, really,’’ drawled Miss Lis- 
card, absently. ‘‘ How brightly 
the sun has come out! No salt 
with your brown bread and butter? 
Really? It appears I am alone 
both in my sugar and salt. We 
have not found much in common 
yet, have we?” 








It certainly appeared they had 
not found Frederick in common. 
There was no response to his name, 
no interest in his tastes, no know- 
ledge of his whereabouts; and 
whereas on every other topic the 
pretty tea-maker appeared ready to 
prattle sweetly, to each allusion to 
her lover she was deaf. Only when 
this became observable did the sis- 
ters experience any recurrence of 
that terrible arriva/ feeling known 
too well to the young and shy. 
They had now got over the 
worst. They had surmounted the 
station, the front door, the being 
ushered—as might have been—into 
a great unknown presence-cham- 
ber, whose depths might disclose 
anything—the tea, and that with- 
out any presiding elder in a big 
arm-chair—but what was to come 
next ? 

Ought they not now to ascend 
solemnly to their room and their 
trunks, begin to lay out dresses, 
hang up cloaks, find snug nooks 
for hats and bonnets? Ought they 
not, in their mother’s homely 
phraseology, to be ‘‘ shaking them- 
selves out,’’ and getting into their 
quarters generally ? 

But here was Rosamund putting 
on her hat, and talking anew about 
a stroll in the garden, as if they 
had nothing else in the world to do! 

‘¢]_-I—perhaps we had better 
unpack first,’’ suggested the elder 
Miss Gilbert, for the case, to her 
eyes, was desperate. ‘‘ We have a 
good deal to take out——’”’ 

‘‘You did not bring a maid? 
Oh, send the key to mine, and she 
will put out everything.”’ 

‘«Thank you very much,’’ re- 
plied Emily, doubtfully, ‘‘but I 
should hardly like to trouble her.’’ 

‘¢ Em always looks after us both,’’ 
chimed in Etta. 

‘«Still, perhaps—as the evening 
is turning out so fine ” said 
Emily,—*‘‘ if——”’ 
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——‘‘ The key, then, the key,” 
- cried Rosamund, merrily. ‘‘ Throw 
clothes, and trunks, and all of it to 
the winds. I always do. Here,” 
holding out a beckoning hand with 
peremptory archness,—‘‘ here, yield 
up the apple of discord, the bone 
of contention. 
She stopped short, her hand fell, 


and the sparkle died out of her 


eyes. ‘*I did not expect you so 
soon,’’ continued the same voice, 
but strangely altered, to some one 
behind the group. 

But in the shout of welcome from 
the other two, this passed. There 
was a simultaneous cry of ‘‘ Fred- 
erick !’’ and with one accord both 
Em and Etta sprang upon him, 

‘¢ Frederick ! Oh!’’ cried Emily, 
with a burst of relief and joy. ‘Oh, 
Frederick!’’ She had no further 
words. 

‘¢You were not at the station, 
and so we thought we should find 
you here, and when you were not 
here, we wondered what ever had 
become of you, and if we had gone 
out—and we were just going out— 
we should have-missed you again,” 
cried her sister, letting out in one 
brief half-minute all the dammed- 
up volubility of the past hour. 
‘*When did you come? How did 
we not hear you? What kept you? 
Em said she thought —— 

‘¢ Shut up, you chatterbox,’ said 
Frederick, good-humouredly. ‘I 
say, Rosamund, has she been put- 
ting on the steam like this ever 
since she came? How are you to- 
day, eh?’’ when at last he was al- 
lowed to make his way to her. 
‘* You looked pretty bright when 
Icame in. What was it all about, 
eh?” 

‘« The key of your sister’s port- 
manteau.’” There was no bright- 
ness, now, however. 

«* And they. wouldn’t give it up? 
Wanted no one to rummage about 
among their goods and chattels, I 
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suppose. Well, here you are at 
last, you two,’’ holding the sisters 
at arm’s-length, and regarding them 
with such a look of affectionate 
approbation as compensated for 
all they had struggled through. 
‘«Three bonnie lasses; and by 
Jove! I am the only man for you 
all! I say, Rosamund, we must 
get over Hartland for the girls. 
As he is a lord, he ought to cut up 
into two, and let them go halves. 
Is he to be here to-night ? ”’ 

‘** No.” 

‘‘Humph! Well, I thought he 
might, that’s all. He is here often 
enough, Iam sure. Or at least he 
used to be,”’ continued the speaker, 
‘*he has not been quite so much of 
late. I fancy he has taken to go- 
ing the Stonebys’ way. Oh, but 
we really cannot allow Hartland 
to throw himself away upon that 
little goody-goody, twopenny-half- 
penny Clemmy Stoneby.”’ 

Rosamund made no reply. The 
other two laughed, and looked for 
more. 

‘* Aunt Julia is not half sharp,” 
proceeded Gilbert, bent upon show- 
ing himself one of the family; 
‘«she is a good creature [? 

‘* We need not discuss my aunt, 
if you please,”’ said a voice that 
would have done credit to Lady 
Caroline herself; ‘‘ your sisters 
have not yet made her acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘¢ They will soon, though, I hope. 
You will take them over to the 
Abbey to-morrow, I daresay? It 
will be a nice walk for you all, 
and the girls will like to see the 
place. They are as good as you 
at walking, Rosamund ; they must 
start you again, for it strikes me 
you have been lazy of late. Of 





course there has been a reason,” 
with a sudden turn to solemnity, 
‘¢of course when there has been a 
death in a house—eh, what? Rosa- 
mund? Oh, she’s off.” 
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She was off. She could not 
endure more just then. 

‘¢ Awfully sensitive, and all that, 
you know,’’ nodded Gilbert, looking 
sagely after her. ‘‘ Can’t bear me 
even to speak of her mother; 
though, by George! I do my level 
best to speak civilly. I sail un- 
commonly near the wind, I can 
tell you. But Rosamund—vwell, 
Lady Caroline was her mother— 
and I suppose there’s no more to 
be said. That sensitiveness is in 
the blood—and a great nuisance 
it is—but I ought to remember 
it. What do you think of 
her?”’ 

On this point he could not but 
be satisfied ; they had been greatly 
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struck both ‘with Rosamund’s 
beauty and her air, and testified 
to the frank and pleasant welcome 
she had bestowed on them. To be 
ate she had awed them a little, 

E sionge 

‘¢ All right,’’ said he, ‘¢I knew 
you would get on with her. Only 
remember the sensitiveness, you 
know ;’’ and then the three drew 
together for a long, close, delight- 
ful confabulation, in which ll 
were of one mind, and no one 
had any sensitiveness to beware 
of,—and it struck Em and Etta 
than even Frederick himself 
breathed more freely when out 
of the presence of his beautiful 
betrothed. 


CHAPTER’ XX.—MAJOR GILBERT’S CASE. 


« She’s such a miser, too, in love, 
AP she’ll neither share nor prove. 


ng at such inglorious reign, 
I sometimes strive to break my chain. 


Ah, friend, ’tis but a short-lived trance, 
Dispelled by one enchanting glance; 
She need but look—and I confess, 

Her looks completely curse or bless.’’ 


‘* How ridiculous of her !”’ cried 
Henrietta, the moment the sisters 
were alone. ‘‘I never knew any- 
thing more ridiculous in my life. 
As if we were anybody! Asif it 
could have mattered before ws / 
She had been as pleasant as pos- 
sible up to the instant Frederick 
appeared ; and then, Emily, then 
did you notice what a change 
there was ?’’ 

‘*No one could have helped 
noticing,’’ said Emily, ‘‘and I 
must say I had thought Rosa- 
mund would have been above 
such affectation; but as Frederick 
did not seem to mind, it is not 
for us to pick holes.”’ 

‘* We don’t pick the holes; we 
only see them when they are 
there. To begin to play off her 
airs directly a man was by! And 
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it was not as if she could have 
supposed he would admire them, 
for at one time he was almost 
huffy himself.”’ 

‘*You mean about Lord Hart- 
land ?’”’ 

‘Why, she quite snapped at him.” 

‘‘Oh, not ‘snapped,’” said 
Emily, with a swift perception 
that it would be out of keeping 
for an earl’s granddaughter to 
‘snap’; ‘* but Rosamund certainly 
did not like it. I wonder why, 
for Frederick said nothing she 
could have minded.”’ 

‘*She thinks this fine cousin of 
hers too good for us.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,”” Emily. nodded 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Frederick said 
they made a great deal of him, 
as the head of the family.”’ 

‘*But we must see him and 
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- speak to him some time,’’ quoth 
Etta, recovering. ‘‘He will not 
keep away from the house because 
we are here. And I do think 
that if Rosamund is going to be 
ashamed of us———’’ 

——‘‘Hush! Nonsense! How 
you do run on! Who said Rosa- 
mund was going to be ashamed of 
us? Just because she coloured a 
little when Frederick jested about 
Lord Hartland cutting up into 
two % 

——*‘‘ But why should he not? 
Why should’ Frederick not? 
Why——”’ 

—‘*Why — why — why,” 
cried her sister, impatiently. ‘If 
you are going to say ‘why’ to 
everything you meet with here, 
it is a pity you came. How am 
I to tell the ‘why’ of things any 
more than yourself? Here we 
are, and we must make the best 
of it——_” 

‘*Make the best of it! And I 
thought we were going to be so 
happy and so comfortable, once we 
were safely in our own room, un- 
packing all our nice new things, 
and talking over everything!” 
cried poor Etta, almost in tears. 
‘*T eclare I don’t feel happy a 
bit. I wish I was at home again. 
I wish we had never come.”’ 

‘Rubbish! Don’t be silly,’’ ex- 
horted Emily, with a suspicious 
little choke in her own voice. ‘I 
suspect we are both a couple of 
simpletons. We feel rather out of 
it somehow in this great big place, 
where everything is so stately and 
solemn, and so unlike our own ways 
at home; besides, Frederick’s not 
meeting us at the station gave us 
the shivers, and we got upset; 
and so, because he and Rosamund 
did not fall into each other’s 


arms ° 








——‘‘ That was it, I daresay,’’ 
assented Etta, somewhat comfort- 
ed. 


‘¢And I am tired too, Em; 
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aren’t you? And my head aches 
with that hot hat; and then, though 
I drank the tea, I could not eat 
one atom of my bread and butter, 
and I have such a sinking inside 
me now. Yet it isn’t hunger. © I 
don’t believe I shall be able to 
touch a morsel of dinner, unless— 
unless Rosamund is different.’’ 

‘«She did give one cross look, I 
own. But you know, Etta, every 
one says we are a good-natured 
family, and we don’t understand 
cross looks. Oh, we may be quite 
sure, certain, positive, it is all ; 
right between them. Of course it 
is, or would he have looked so con- 
tent and well satisfied? There, 
now; that settles the question. 
Now, Etta, roll up those empty 
papers and put them back into 
the basket, to be ready for the 
return journey, and we will begin 
to dress in earnest.”’ 

Dressing in earnest meant dress- 
ing speedily and satisfactorily. 
Accustomed to waiting on them- 
selves, the sisters had refused all 
proffers of aid, and now arranged 
their own hair, selected their own 
ornaments, and fastened each other’s 
frocks—and insensibly their spirits 
revived beneath the process. 

It was a lovely autumnal even- 
ing, mild as summer, though the 
season was mid-November, and the 
balmy air came through their open 
windows long after darkness had 
settled down over the land, and 
had rendered candles imperative 
within; while the peaceful still- 
ness of the hour was broken only 
by the tinkling of the sheep-bell, 
or the faint rumble of a solitary 
cart in the distance. To ears ac- 
customed to the ceaseless hum of 
a suburban neighbourhood, whose 
nearest approach to silence was the 
cessation of near and dominant 
sounds, the absolute hush which 
at nightfall pervaded the precincts 
of the old country mansion, sur- 
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rounded_ by its own woods and 
glades, and with a thinly peopled, 
far-stretching rural district be- 
yond, was a new experience. The 
youthful strangers had never be- 

e imagined anything of the 
kind, and in the present bewil- 
dered state of their thoughts and 
feelings the repose of nature had 
a soothing and tranquillising in- 
fluence. 

‘‘We must go down-stairs, I 
suppose,”’ said Emily at last, with 
a sigh. ‘‘I wish we could have 
stayed quietly here a little longer ; 
but I suppose it would not he 
polite. I suppose it would hardly 
do. If we had anybody to tell 
us these things,—but as we have 
not, it is best to be on the safe 
side.”’ 

‘And I think I am quite ready 
for down-stairs again,’ responded 
her sister, cheerfully. ‘‘I feel 
brightened up; and I want to see 
all that is to be seen, and find out 
all that is going on, and get over 
our next meeting with Rosamund.”’ 

It was got over sooner than she 
thought, and as unexpectedly as the 
first had been. They ran against 
a light figure on the staircase, and 
it appeared that while they were 
in all the glory of blue silk, 
smart sashes, embroidered slippers, 
brooches, bangles, and _lockets, 
Rosamund was still in her plain 
morning-dress, and was only now 
beginning to pull off her rough 
outer jacket, while her hat swung 
on her arm. All betokened haste 
and lateness. She had been out 
in the dusk, she explained hur- 


riedly ; had stayed later than she 


knew; was flying to dress now; 
would not be a minute ; and would 
they go down-stairs to the drawing- 
room, where there were sure to be 
some one, probably her next sisters 
Catharine and Dolly, who had been 
promoted to appearing there, and 
would be so delighted ?—and the 
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end of the sentence was dropped 
from the banisters of the upper 
landing. 

‘There, she is all right again,” 
murmured Emily, much relieved. 
‘*T told you we were making moun- 
tains out of molehills. How pretty 
she looked! I daresay,’’ still lower, 
—‘‘I daresay, Etta, she and Fred- 





erick ”” and a pinch of the arm 
supplied the rest. 
‘“*O—h!’’ Down went Etta’s 


mouth, and up went her eyebrows: 
enlightenment could go no further. 
Sly Rosamund! Lucky Frederick ! 
They knew what they were about 
after all, and—but behold! The 
next sight was Frederick himself, 
luxuriously stretched beside the 
drawing-room fire, in full evening 
dress, conning the paper with the 
air of a man who has had leisure 
for every portion of it, advertise- 
ments included, and who now laid 
it aside with the greatest alacrity. 

‘It’s you, is it? That’s right. 
I thought it could hardly be Rosa- 
mund ; she’s not of the punctual 
sort. Well, now, let me look at 
you. Ay, you’ll do very well. 
I should say you are ail right. 
Up to the mark. They dress a 
lot in these houses, or else per- 
haps ’’—with a shade of doubt— 
‘¢perhaps you might seem a little 
overdone for just now. Rosamund, 
you see, can’t put on anything but 
black, and I don’t think she has a 
single black ornament. 

‘« But she expects us to dress," 
said Etta. ‘*She spoke of ‘ dress- 
ing for dinner’ as if it were the 
usual thing.’’ 

‘“‘Of course. So it is. She 
dresses every evening of her life. 
All I mean is, that I wish you 
could have seen her in full fig for 
a ball, or as she looked that first 
day I dined here—the day we were 
engaged. By Jove! but she has 
never looked liked it since, poor 
girl.’”’ 
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‘¢She looked lovely just now,’’ 
cried Etta, enthusiastically. ‘* We 
met her on the stairs, and she 
looked so fresh and bright a 

‘*Ay, that’s what she does, 
when she is at her best. But she 
needs the open air to set up her 
colour. She was not in good face 
to-day; she had not been out 
enough.” 

‘*She has just come in now.” 

‘¢ Just come in !—come in now? 
My goodness! do you mean that 
she has been out till now? I 
thought she had been with you,” 
cried he, in surprise and vexation. 
‘¢T thought you had all been to- 
gether unpacking. Has she never 
been near you?” 

‘‘Indeed, yes. She came to us 
directly we went up-stairs—after 
we left you, when her maid called 
us, you remember,’’ eagerly replied 
Emily. ‘‘She could not have been 
kinder; only we wanted no help, 
and I think she saw that—that 
Etta and I would rather be alone. 





‘ You know, Frederick, we are not 


used to visiting, especially at these 
great houses, and Rosamund seemed 
to understand exactly, and we 
thought it so kind of her to leave 
us a little to ourselves.”’ 

‘¢ That was it, was it?’’ said he, 
mollified. ‘Oh, it is all right, if 
that was the way. Oh, I knew 
Rosamund would be kind, and all 
that ; but I want her to be friendly 
and chummy with you—what girls 
are with each other. She has 
often told me she never could be 
really thick with those prigs of 
Waterfields; and she don’t take 
to Clementina Stoneby, the only 
other girl at hand, and so I thought 
she would be sure to hit it off with 
you two. I have no doubt she 
will, by-and-by.”’ 

‘*Oh yes,’’ said Henrietta, cheer- 
fully. ‘*It doesn’t take long to 
know us; and Em and I want to 
be friends above everything.” 





‘‘Have you seen any of the 
young ones yet ?”’ 

‘*No. Rosamund thought some 
of them would be here.” 

‘¢ They were, but they made off. 
There was something or other on 
hand. They have not been with 
Rosamund either, then ?’”’ 

They had not, for they came in 
at the moment, satisfactorily ac- 
counting for their departure, and 
eager to make acquaintance with 
the new-comers. Neither of the 
two possessed the beauty or grace 
of their elder sister, and whether 
it were due to this cause or no, it 
is certain’ that the Miss Gilberts 
at once felt more at home with 
them,—the redness and sharpness 
of Catharine’s arms, and the sadly 
vulgar cold in the head under 
which poor little Dolly was labour- 
ing, reducing them, it seemed, to 
any level. ; 

Moreover, the plain black frocks 
had been made at home, and made 
to allow for growth: they neither 
fitted, nor had been meant to fit; 
they were long and loose, and 
hideously unbecoming. At an age 
when every art is required to soften 
irregularities and shade defects, 
the straight, business-like, uncon:- 
promising breadths seemed as 
though they had sworn to conceal 
nothing and lend themselves to no 
illusions, and the effect on Emily 
and Henrietta was, as we have said, 
immediate and exhilarating. 

They could at once proceed to 
interrogate names and ages after 
the approved fashion, and in less 
than five minutes Dolly was trying 
on Etta’s bracelets, and Catharine 
was waving Emily’s fan, as if they 
had been acquainted all their live. 

Gilbert looked on approvingly. 
He was really fond of girls and 
boys, and had already, by timing 
well his applications, obtained for 
these two in particular, divers in- 
dulgences, which, to tell the truth, 
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he desired almost as much for his 
own sake as theirs. To him they 
owed their freedom of this present 
hour: from him came boxes of 
chocolate-creams and other sweet 
things; through him and his en- 
gagement was opened up the bril- 
liant prospect which formed the 
subject of their daily talks and 
nightly dreams. It followed that 
he was a favourite, and that his 
sisters would have been well -re- 
ceived on that ground alone; but 
directly it became apparent that 
the grown-up misses, in their finery 
and trinkets, were ready to be 
friends with them, and did not 
condescend, nor—horror of hor- 
rors!—-treat them as “ttle girls, 
Catharine and Dolly were soon at 
home, and all the party were chat- 
tering gaily and loudly together 
when a quiet step was heard with- 
in the doorway, and Mr Liscard, 
rather astonished by the unusual 
hilarity, appeared on the scene. 

‘* My sisters, sir,’’ said Gilbert, 
with something of a flourish. 
‘*This is Miss Gilbert; and this 
is Henrietta. You would never 
know which was the eldest if I 
did not tell you,’’ he added, paren- 
thetically. 

‘¢That means that papa will 
have to take the eldest in to din- 
ner,’’ explained Dolly, for the gen- 
eral benefit. 

‘¢Then I must dine too to take 
in the second,”’ cried Catharine, 
seizing on the idea. ‘‘ Do, Fred- 
erick, say that I must. Ask 
Rosamund when she comes in, 
won’t you? Somebody must take 
you in,’”’ she added to the appre- 
ciative Etta; ‘‘and here am I, if 
Rosamund will only let me.’’ 

‘*Ask your papa,’’ suggested 
Gilbert, who had found the wis- 
dom of so doing in his own case. 

‘*Papa, may 1? Oh, papa, do 
say yes. May I go and tell them 
to lay a place for me? Say yes, 
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papa. Please, papa, be quick be- 
fore Rosamund comes in. Is it 
‘Yes’? I know it is ‘ Yes,’’’ and 
the usually placid and demure 
Catharine almost shook the coat- 
sleeve she held in her urgency. 

Everybody laughed, 

‘¢ You will have to give in, sir,"” - 
said Major Gilbert, merrily ; ‘* you 
cannot possibly resist such an 
attack.”’ 

‘*Eh, what? But —but——” 
hesitated the poor widower, who 
well knew he was being imposed 
upon, and in what light a demand 
so audacious would have been 
looked upon in past days—‘‘ stop 
a minute. Wait till your sister 
comes down. Here she comes.’’ 

‘¢Then all hope is over,’’ mut- 
tered Catharine, letting the sleeve 
go. ‘*I know she won’t. Cross 
thing. She never lets us have 
any fun. She is worse even than 
—than it used to be,’’ evading a 
more direct reference. ‘If I had 
only got papa to say ‘Yes,’ and 
had told Baddeley *”* But here 
she stopped in amazement. 

Major Gilbert had himself put 
forth her petition, and—wonder of 
wonders !—Rosamund was actually 
consenting to it. Yes; consenting 
readily —somewhat hurriedly — 
quite graciously—and with no re- 
servations. 

She eould hardly believe her 
ears. 

Even Gilbert was surprised, 
since the young lady had not been 
exactly inclined to be acquiescent 
and compliant of late, but rather 
the contrary—disposed to dispute | 
a position merely because it had 
been taken up, and argue against 
an opinion for no other apparent 
reason than that it had been put 
forward. 

He had good-temperedly borne 
with and humoured her, as he 
would a fractious child, telling 
himself that she was not well and 
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not herself ; but, like Catharine, he 
had certainly rather anticipated a 
brief refusal now than otherwise, 
and had thought it would be a 
good thing to have the matter 
settled before her appearance. 

To his mind Catharine, since 
she was disposed to be chatty and 
genial, would be a distinct acqui- 
sition to the small and possibly 
somewhat silent party. Mr Lis- 
card hardly ever talked, his sisters 
would relapse afresh under the 
new ordeal of the stately repast, 
and Rosamund—it might chance 
that Rosamund was in one of her 
moods. 

He was now agreeably surprised 
by her easy assent, and further- 
more, to find no one called over the 
coals—as Catharine had more than 
once been of late—for presuming 
and encroaching. He looked at 
his betrothed with gratitude and ad- 
miration. He thought she looked 
as she did upon that memorable 
evening. As on it, she was now 
but carelessly arrayed, and there 
had been no time to rearrange the 
loose tresses of her hair. More- 
over, she was literally without or- 
nament or ribbon ; but in the haste 
and incompleteness he thought he 
read an effort made for his sake— 
and that was enough. 

The changing colour and drop- 
ping eyelids were more to him at 
the moment than any dazzling dis- 
play of charms; and the apologetic 
‘I am sorry—I am afraid I 
have kept you waiting—I see I 
am late,’’ was all that was needed 
to draw him to her side. 

‘¢ In the best of time,’’ he said, 
heartily. ‘‘One minute only after 
the dinner has been announced. 
That is quite as near as any one 
can expect, isn’t it?’’ .and he 
pressed the hand on his arm 
kindly. 

‘‘Is it? I—I am very glad.” 

‘You were late coming in. I 
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think, from what my sisters tell 
me, that you deserve a medal for 
accomplishing such a transforma- 
tion in so short a time. You 
certainly must be the quickest 
dresser in the world. I daresay 
it comes from being alone. Two, 
when they get together, talk.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

‘*You had a run before dinner ?’’ 

‘‘Yes. I had asked your sis- 
ters to go round the gardens 
with me,’’ continued Rosamund, 
‘* but they seemed to prefer being 
taken to their room, being just 
off a long journey 

‘*Ay, they are no great 
travellers, and had had an early 
start. Besides, coming here is an 
event to them. So you had to go 
alone? You did not think of me ?”’ 
as he led her to her seat. 

‘““You? No. I—TI thought you 
had had a long walk already.” 

‘You might have given me the 
refusal.”’ 

But it was said without ill-will, 
and was so obviously meant to be 
taken in good part that she went 
so far as to make no answer at all.. 

They seated themselves at the 
table, and grace was said. 

For Em'and Etta there was cer- 
tainly now their first taste of the 
sweets of grandeur. To begin 
with, all preliminary terrors— 
even to the first shake of their 
host’s hand, and to the doubt as 
to which he would offer his arm 
to, and the wonder what should be 
done if he offered it to the wrong 
one—had now been happily dis- 
posed of. Then the tempting din- 
ner-table, sweet with flowers, and 
shining with glass and silver, had 
been reduced to a square to suit 
the smallness of the party, and 
the party itself was disposed to 
be cheerful. So that, though the 
room in which they sat was large 
and lofty, and the meal was a 
composed, noiseless, and stately 
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affair, so far as eating and serving 
was concerned, it was by no means 
either what it would have been 
beneath the iron sway of the dead 
Lady Caroline, nor yet what Rosa- 
mund might have made it had she 
been so minded. 

There was no oppression in the 
air. There was even a general 
consciousness that conversation, or 
rather prattle which could hardly 
be dignified by the name, was 
being anxiously encouraged and 
timorously cultivated. 

Then Major Gilbert talked and 
jested freely, having soon begun 
to do so under such conditions. 
He could almost have fancied the 
earliest days of his courtship back 
again, in meeting Rosamund’s sup- 
porting applause, and the challenge 
that her dark eyes flashed around. 

When he drew her on to unite 
with him in recounting games they 
had won, and fights they had 
fought together on the archery or 
tennis lawn, she was ready to 
attest and smile almost as she 
once had been. When he went 
still further, hinting broadly at 
what the future might have in 
store, the fiush on her brow told 
of no cold rebuke nor indifference, 
bet rather of a vivid and strong 
emotion, and the silence which 
followed seemed but its natural 
consequence. 

He was more than satisfied—he 
was absolutely radiant. 

‘¢Come, Em, bless my soul? 
you don’t say you don’t like apple- 
fritters ?’’ said he, as she let the 
appetising dish pass. ‘* Why, 
there’s nothing in the world beats 
apple-fritters when they’re good, 
and they are always good in this 
-house,”’ helping himself plentifully. 
‘* These are simply first-rate,”’ after 
the first mouthful. ‘‘ Your own 
apples, of course, Rosamund ? You 
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have had a rare crop of apples 
this year.” 

His next sally was confidential. 

‘«T say, Etta,’’ to the sister next 
him, ‘‘ look at Em now. By Jove! 
she knew what she was about. 
She waited for the pancakes, the 
greedy monkey. I thought one 
ought never to have pancakes ex- 
cept on Shrove Tuesday. I thought 
it went against people’s conscien- 
ces, Rosamund.’’ 

‘*f don’t know about con- 
sciences,’’ said Rosamund, ‘ but 
certainly neither of these are 
correct company dishes. Your 
sisters must excuse our very old- 
fashioned cook.”’ 

‘¢Faith, I will if they don’t,” 
said Gilbert, laughing. ‘‘ Long 
may old-fashioned dishes abound 
for me! I hope you will remember 
the sentiment, Rosamund. There’s 
no resisting ’em. But, I say, 
how’s this? You take nothing. 
Now I think of it, I don’t believe 
you have eaten a single thing all 
through the dinner! You have 
said ‘No’ to everything. How is 
it? ‘Not hungry?’ Oh, but that 
will never do. You must havea 
glass of wine, anyway,’’ and he 
seized the decanter from the man 
who was pouring out some for 
himself. 

She took it to please him. 

Had he offered her a cup of 
poison at that moment, I almost 
think she would have taken it all 
the same. 

‘« Are you cold ?’’ said he, sud- 
denly. It seemed to him that she 
shivered as she put the wine-glass 
to her lips, and he laid his hand 
on hers. ‘* Why, it is burning 
hot!’’ he cried. She started as if 
she had been pricked with a dag- 
ger’s point. She stared at him as 
if she wondered what he meant 
when he spoke. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—TEMPEST. 


“« What shall I do? Resentment, indignation, 
Love, pity, fear, and memory, how I’ve wronged him ; 
Distract my quiet with the very thought on "ty 
And tear my heart to pieces in my bosom,’ 


No, she was not going to break 
with him. 

She had only had the idea pre- 
sented to her. 

An hour before, she had met 
Hartland in the garden, and he 
had come upon her in an un- 
guarded moment: some scene, 
some recollection, had been pres- 
ent immediately before, and fancy- 
ing herself unseen and unheard, 
she had been giving vent in irre- 
pressible sobs, and sighs, and 
broken articulations, to the tem- 
pest of her heart. 

She knew now that she did not 
love the man to whom her troth 
was plighted—that she never had, 
never could have loved him; and 
forthwith it seemed to her that 
every living creature, free from 
such a chain as bound herself, was 
to be envied. 

Her own hands had, as it were, 
locked the chain, and locked it 
must remain; but oh! would God 
she had never known Frederick 
Gilbert ! 

All her youth, all the brightness 
and sweetness of the life on which 
she might now have entered as 
a free, glad, heedless creature, 
seemed at once to rise and mock 
her folly, who had erewhile held 
it cheap. 

Her old home, that she had once 
panted to be quit of, how dear, 
how delightful might it now have 
become! Her father? He would 
have promoted everything, toler- 
ated everything, given her free 
scope in everything. Aunt Julia 
would have been the head and front 
of every sort of happy misrule. The 
children should have had a bright 
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childhood. The boys should have 
brought home their school friends ; 
the neighbours would have gath- 
ered round ; summer festivals, au- 
tumn shooting-parties, and winter 
revelries in accord with the merry 
Yule-tide season—all would have 
been within reach, and there 
would have been now no one to 
run counter to, and extort a 
grudging consent from (alas! it 
was Rosamund’s own mother of 
whom the girl thought, although 
the vision was an_ involuntary 
one)—and on all of this fair pros- 
pect she had now to turn her 
back, and receive, as solitary 
compensation, Frederick Gilbert, 
whom every day she loved less, and 
matrimony, which every day she 
dreaded more. 

It had never been these; it had 
been the gratification of self-will, 
and the thirst of her soul after 
emancipation and freedom, which 
had been the bait. 

That very morning—the morn- 
ing’ of the sisters’ arrival—some- 
thing—some trifle—had vexed her 
spirit afresh. She had meant to 
conceal the annoyance, but had 
been betrayed by her lover’s sudden 
appearance into revealing more 
than she had been herself aware 
of, as we know. She had but 
been pettish, she thought, and Fred- 
erick never seemed to mind such 
pettishness. It was not worth 
thinking about on his account, but 
—but—and she had rushed into 
the balmy dusk afterwards, like a 
wild thing escaped from its snare, 
there to wring her hands and sob 
unseen. 


Inadvertently Hartland had 
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caught her thus. He did not 
waste time in preliminaries. 

‘You may as well tell the 
truth, Rosamund,”’ he said; ‘‘ no- 
thing but the truth will save you 
and him now.” 

‘*The truth?’ She struggled 
to rein in the rushing breath and 
quivering lip, and, with head 
averted, made a desperate feint 
even yet to hold her own. ‘‘ The 
truth! What truth?” 

‘*It is only doing Gilbert injus- 
tice,’’ proceeded her cousin, un- 
heeding the question. ‘‘ He has 
acted in a plain, straightforward 
manner towards you, and you—I 
am afraid you are deceiving him.”’ 

‘¢ Hartland !” 

‘*¢ And yourself too.’’ 

‘« Hartland !”’ 

‘*T have no motive for saying 
so, you know; and, of course, if 
your mother had been alive, I 
should never have interfered; but 
the fact is, it seems there is no 
one else to speak. No one else 
seems to see.’ 

‘¢ And you—you— ?”’ 

‘«Oh, I see plainly enough. You 
took this good fellow in an obsti- 
nate fit,.and now you have got 
him, you don’t care to keep him. 
You think he is not worth the 
trouble. Well, I'll be plain, and 
I'll say I think he is being con- 
foundedly badly used. What’s 
more, Rosamund, if it were not 
for his own sake, I should say you 
were bound to stick tohim. You 
would have no right to throw him 
over. But for his——”’ 

‘¢You think he is too good for 
me ?”’ 

‘* He is too good for you to play 
fast and loose with.”’ 

‘¢ Hartland, how dare you?” A 
sudden flash. 

‘¢Oh, I dare because there is 
no one else,”’ said he, indifferently. 
‘*¢ Your father will not——” 

‘*Certainly he will not. My 
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father never spoke to me in my 
life as you have done.” 

‘¢ Just so. Neither would your 
aunt.” 

‘* No indeed.”’ 

‘« Nor any one else—now?”’ 

‘* No.” 

‘¢ Somebody must,’’ said Lord 
Hartland, doggedly. . 

‘* For his sake, I suppose ?"’ 

‘* For his sake, yes. I am, of 
course, sorry also for you, but — 

“It is natural to put him 
first.”’ 

‘Because he has done no 
wrong,’’ maintained Hartland, look- 
ing her steadily in the face. 

She was silenced. A full min- 
ute passed, and neither would nor 
could be the first to break it. At 
length, as often happens in such 
cases, both burst forth at once. 

‘‘The fact is, Rosamund 

‘¢T must say, Hartland 

‘«¢ Well?’’ said he, yielding pre- 
cedence. 

‘*You—you might have spoken 
sooner.”’ 

‘*QOh.”’ This was hardly what 
he had expected, and it must be 
owned he was somewhat taken 
aback by it. ‘* Well, I suppose I 
might,’’ he said slowly, at last. 

‘¢ You have been on the watch, 
you have played the spy,” con- 
tinued his cousin, excitedly clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands, and 
drawing quick short breaths as 
she spoke. ‘* How, then, how has 
it happened that while you have 
been so clear-sighted and penetrat- 
ing, you have not said a word, nor 
—nor. is , 

‘*I] have not played the spy, 
Rosamund, or I might have done 
so. I only saw, when the light 
was forced upon me; I only knew, 
when ignorance became impos- 
sible.’’ 

‘You mean by—by——”” 

‘Your face, your voice, your 
manner, your everything. You 
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are a changed creature. You are 
ungracious, sullen, bitter — you 
who used to be———”’ 

‘¢Never mind what I used to 

«¢ When he is by, I could almost 
call you shrewish.”’ 

‘*It is a pity he does not find 
me so.”’ 

‘*At other times you are sunk 
in melancholy, or—or else os 

‘¢ Or else >—what else ?”’ 

‘*As I found you just now,” 
said he, in rather a low voice. 

There was another pause. 

‘¢ And all the rest,’’ said Rosa- 
mund, presently. ‘* How is it that 
you alone have perceived what all 
beside have been blind to? You 
have been so clever—where have 
their wits been ?”’ 

‘*You may well ask that. I 
ask it of myself continually.”’ 

‘*You mean that I have done 
nothing to—to keep up appear- 
ances ?’”’ 

‘¢ Not much, certainly.” 

“It is false,’’ cried Rosamund, 
passionately. ‘‘I have tried and 
tried, no one knows how much,’’— 
she bit her lip, and wrenched her 
hands apart, furious with herself 
for an admission so inadvertent. 
‘*You have no right to force this 
out of me; your cruel accusations 
oblige me to—to——”’ 

‘*You have told me nothing I 
did not know before,’’ said he, 
quietly. 

‘*You think Major Gilbert is 
not satisfied ?”’ 

‘*Of that you must be a better 
judge than I.”’ 

‘*You think heis being duped ?”’ 

‘*Ask that of yourself. There 
again you should know best.”’ 

‘* And this is the friend of the 
injured man, who now interposes 
on his behalf,’’ exclaimed Rosa- 
mund, with renewed fire; ‘‘ this is 
the benevolent bystander, who can- 
not stand by and see ‘a good 
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fellow’ played ‘fast and loose’ 
with! How brave of you, my 
cousin! How noble! It is a 
pity, however, the effect is some- 
what marred by over-caution. He 
marches boldly enough to the at- 
tack, but directly it comes to close 
quarters he knows nothing, and 
can give an opinion on nothing. 
Oh, the diffidence, the modesty of 
some people! Pray, Lord Hart- 
land, accept my humble com- 
mendations. I cannot sufficiently 
applaud the course you have 
chosen to adopt.”’ 

If she had hoped to taunt him 
into recrimination, the effort failed. 

‘¢ Applaud or not, as you please,’’ 
said Hartland, bluntly. ‘I ex- 
pected you’d be angry, and I sup- 
pose I ought to say you have a 
right to be. All the same, do for 
heaven’s sake, Rosamund, take 
my words to heart, and put an 
end to this—this mistake, as soon 
as you can.” 

‘« How dare you speak so? How 
dare you call it ‘a mistake’ ?’”’ 

‘I could easily call it by a worse 
name. But,’’ and his tone softened, 
‘¢T will only say ‘ mistake,’ and a 
very unfortunate one. This en- 
gagement should never have taken 
place; but since it has taken 
place, the only remedy is to break 
it off as speedily as possible.’’ 

‘«T will never break it off.’ 

He stopped short, surprised at 
last. He now knew that he had 
meant her to snatch at the sug- 
gestion. 

‘You will not?’’ he said. 

‘¢ Not while I live.” 

‘© You prefer lifelong misery to 
a passing humiliation ?’’ 

‘‘T prefer keeping my word to 
breaking it.”’ 

‘You are not keeping it: you 
are only keeping the shell of 
it. You are keeping it in the 
letter only—the spirit is already 
broken.”’ 
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‘¢He does not know this. He 
never shall know it.”’ 

‘¢ How are you to keep it from 
him? And even if you do keep 
it, are you to go on befooling him 
through all life——”’ 

‘¢ Befooling him! Hartland 
—Hartland.’”’ She was choking 
with passion. ‘‘ How cruel, how 
wicked you are! How—how can 
you—how dare you speak to me 
like that? And you,—you know 
all; you know how hard I had 
to fight for him, and how I had 
to stand up for him before every- 
body; and how I—I,—oh, you 
must remember that dreadful 
scene!—and there were many, 
many more that you know nothing 
of, besides that one! Mamma was 
so determined against him. Aunt 
Julia was against him too; and 
my friends, I think that every one 
of them was the same. Only I— 


and—and only you, were for him.” 
‘¢ Nay, Rosamund, I never 


—*‘*You never what? Do 
you mean now to say that, you 
never encouraged me, never told 
me I was right, and oa 

‘Only when I _ thought 
your heart was engaged. Had I 
known more 

——‘‘What more could you 
have known? You knew as much 
as any one; quite, quite as much 
as I did myself. No one really 
knew——_”’ 

——‘‘ Take care,’’ said Hart- 
land, softly touching her arm; 
‘¢do not let us be overheard,”’ 
pointing to some gardeners at 
work near. ‘Come back this 
way,” and he led her again into 
the narrow hedged-in path from 
which, unconsciously, they had 
been about to emerge. ‘‘ Do not 
suppose that I underrate all the 
difficulties that have beset you, 
Rosamund,” he proceeded, after a 
few minutes’ pause. ‘‘ From the 
first you have had a thorny path 
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to tread, and you have had to 
tread it alone and unaided. But 
you seemed so strong and resolute, 
and so entirely able to cope with 
the task you had set yourself——”’ 

——‘‘ The task? I don’t under- 
stand. What task?”’ 

‘‘It must always be a task to 
run counter to one’s family. For- 
give me for speaking in plain 
words, but——_”’ 

—¥‘‘QOh, the plainer the bet- 
ter.” 

‘We are getting no nearer the 
point,’”’ said Hartland, suddenly, 
‘and time is passing—we must 
not waste it in idle retrospect; it 
is no- use looking back—all that 
can now be done——”’ 

‘Nothing car now be done— 
nothing, nothing. Oh, why did you 
come here to try me, to tempt 
me?’’ cried Rosamund, bitterly. 
‘«I never asked your help, I never 
went to you with my story—I 
could bear it myself, if I were 
only let alone. The others are 
far kinder than you. They say 
nothing, and see nothing. And 
after all,” defiantly,—‘< after all, 
what is there to see? I am not, 
perhaps, recklessly and wildly in 
love, as the saying is,’’ with a 
laugh of scorn. ‘I have found out 
that—that Major Gilbert is but a 
man, and not a hero. He does 
very well. He is very kind. He 
is quite good enough for me. 
What is all this stir about, then, 
I should like to know? And who 
are you, that you should interfere, 
and presume to——”’ and again 
rising resentment choked her ut- 
terance. 

‘<If we go on like this we shall 
never come to an end,’’ exclaimed 
Hartland, with what seemed but 
the natural impatience of a man 
under feminine circumlocution, 
though a close observer might 
have dimly suspected another 
emotion _ struggling - beneath. 
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‘Rosamund, look how the dark- 
ness is creeping on. I cannot 
wait—nor can you. We must 
not be longer here together, and 
this may be my last, very last 
chance of seeing you alone. Do 
hear me, do not be angry with me. 
You say you mean to marry 
Major Gilbert, although you own 
—yes, you do, you have owned 
that you no longer love him. 
You may do this thing, Rosa- 
mund—lI suppose there is no one 
to prevent your doing it; but re- 
member that when you have ful- 
filled your promise as it now 
stands, you have only just begun 
the horrible farce——”’ 

‘¢ Why need it be a farce ?’”’ 
But in spite of herself, she was 
awed by his vehemence. 

‘It would be a farce you would 
have to keep up year after 
year. 

“‘It need never be one at 
I could learn to feel differ- 
I have often 


all. 


ently. Others do. 
heard it said that affection comes 


” 


after marriage—— 

‘*Not to women like you, Rosa- 
mund. With you; to love would be 
to love, and to hate to hate,”’ pro- 
ceeded the speaker, in a slow, un- 
‘impassioned tone, which seemed 
to be but the outcome of his own 
thoughts addressed to the. silent 
dusk and no human ear. ‘‘ With 
you the dawn of disenchantment 
would close at night in thunders 
of despair. You would grow des- 
perate—perhaps worse. . You would 
make all around you miserable, 
and your own heart would bleed 
to death. I know you well. I 
should be afraid for you—afraid 
for you.”” He turned away his 
head. 

Another silence, another long 
interval, wherein the two dimly 
outlined figures paced on side by 
side, each occupied with an inter- 
nal struggle. 
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‘You are so young, said Lord 
Hartland, at length, ‘‘ you did not 
know what you were about. The 
world will blame you if you now 
faithfully confess as much, but 
those who know you best will un- 
derstand and forgive. After, all, 
however, it is not for yourself that 
I plead—it is for him. He may 
be, he must be wounded in his 
tenderest point, if you confess to 
him the truth—as you know the 
truth in your own heart to be; 
but think, Rosamund, only think 
what that wound would be were 
it to take place when there was no 
remedy! His whole life would 
be ruined by his having been the 
victim of your caprice. For God’s 
sake, Rosamund—dear Rosamund 
—do not so barbarously use a heart 
whose only fault is loving you.”’ 

Before she could find voice for a 
reply he was gone. 

‘¢Rosamund, dear Rosamund !”’ 
The words rang in her ears, and 
throbbed through all her pulses. 
He had never at any time so ad- 
dressed her hitherto; she had 
never had an affectionate word 
from him that she could remember. 

And now, of all times, to call 
her ‘dear’! Now, at the close of 
such a conversation upon such a 
subject. Now, when the hardest 
things had been said, and the 
coldest tones used, and no veil, 
not the thinnest, of charity had 
been thrown over the ugly, naked 
truth. 

No shade of consideration had 
been shown. Scarce an excuse 
had been offered. 

He had divined her misery, and 
those haunting suspicions which 
ceaselessly hung overhead where’er 
she moved or turned ; and he had 
ruthlessly dragged the dark shadow 
from the background, and told her 
what it was, and how it should be 
dealt with. He had expressed no 
pity, no regret for her. A mere 
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perfunctory ‘‘I am sorry for you”’ 
could not take rank as any real 
compassion; and it had been al- 
most more than either her temper 
or her pride could bear, to be ex- 
horted to courage and openness, as 
though she were some cowardly 
child shrinking from a well-merited 
punishment. 2 

With difficulty she had held 
back the flood-gates of her wrath ; 
and then, that one little word, 
that one soft tone, had altered all. 
Her swelling heart hung upon the 
remembrance. Every former feel- 
ing vanished. 

It grew late, yet she could not 
go in to face her lover, her guests, 
light, noise, and merriment. 

Out in this kindly spot she 
must have another, and yet an- 
other brief moment for thoughts 
unutterable and pangs unintelli- 
gible. 

How had this 
view come about? 
begun ? 

She strove to call to mind his 
opening sentence, and the shock it 
had given her. 

She had, she knew, experienced 
a momentary convulsion, a sudden 
upheaval of emotions, in which 
amazement, shame, and anger had 
struggled for the mastery. 

Then had come a woman’s swift 
instinct for concealment. She 
would allow nothing, acknowledge 
nothing, if possible betray noth- 
ing; and in her poor, weak, child- 
ish way she had, as we have seen, 
again and again endeavoured to 
divert the charge, turn it aside, 
and carry the war into the ene- 
my’s country. 

She had summoned every power 
she possessed. to her aid, and had 
been undeniable in her spirit, and 
prompt in maintaining her inde- 
pendence. 

For all his seeming insensibility, 


strange inter- 
How had it 
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he could not but have winced now 
and again. 

She had_meant him to wince; 
would fain have hurt, tortured 
him—done anything to revenge: 
the agony he was inflicting on 
her. For her he had not had one 
kind thought. Therein lay—al- 
though Rosamund little knew it 
—the sting of the whole. 

The hot tears streamed un- 
checked over her cheeks now. 
Not one kind thought! 

And she had been so used to 
his approval, to his partisanship, 
—she had so counted on having 
him always on her side in battles 
past! He had been her shield, 
her stay, her stronghold in Lady 
Caroline’s time,—his word on her 
behalf had been worth its weight 
in gold, his support invincible. 

She had allowed to herself that 
the consciousness of his applause 
had been one of the sweetest in- 
gredients in her cup of triumph. 

All was now withdrawn. In 
his eyes she had forfeited every 
claim to approbation. The no- 
bility of mind wherewith he had 
credited her, what did he think of 
it now? 

As plainly as though he had put 
it into words, it had been shown 
that he despised her in the sharp- 
ness of his disappointment, and 
looked with scorn upon the child- 
ish whim which he had mistaken 
for something finer. 

She snatched a blossom from her 
path, and tore the petals out. 

Resentment, mortification, and 
a fierce desire yet to acquit herself 
of the hateful charge, raged in her 
burning bosom. It was no longer 
Gilbert of whom she thought: he 
was nothing—less than nothing— 
to her at the moment. She had 
no quarrel with him, had received 
no injury from him. 

Had he then and there con- 
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fronted her, she would have re- 
ceived him—as she did afterwards 
receive him—with gentleness and 
shamefacedness. 

Had he at once demanded and 
urged the fulfilment of her promise, 
the request would almost certainly 
have been granted. 

Anything to put Hartland in 
the wrong ; chafe and thwart Hart- 
land; flaunt her resolution before 
Hartland’s eyes. Who was he 
that he should stand forward and 
constitute himself the champion of 
the absent ? 

Had she not chosen Frederick 
Gilbert of herself and by herself ; 
held to him in the teeth of diffi- 
culty, resistance, and oppression ; 
faced Lady Caroline at her worst, 
and won the game against all odds ? 

And yet now, forsooth, for the 
man’s own sake, because Gilbert 
was her poor defenceless victim, 
because his life would be ruined 
by her constancy, must this med- 
dler step in between, and with a 
high hand command her to let her 
lover go! 

Opposition, indeed, passive as 
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well as active, she had hitherto 
experienced. Lady Julia had been 
tearful, other relations dubious, the 
neighbourhood generally unsym- 
pathetic. But the feeling had so 
obviously emanated from a sense 
of her having found no fitting 
mate, of Aer superiority to the 
match, that she had been able 
haughtily to ignore it. 

Now the tables were turned. 
She was informed that it was she 
who was not good enough for 
Gilbert. 

He was true—she was a de- 
ceiver. He was honest—she was 
playing a part. 

The insult was too much. 

And than, just as this point had 
been reached, would come to pass 
a strange, inexplicable transfor- 
mation of the whole. A word, 


two words—two little words, and 
a falling tone, and a troubled eye, 
would come between all else and 
memory; and the rankling thorn, 


and the cruel rebuke, and the still 
more cruel indifference, would all 
vanish, be lost, swallowed up in— 
in what? ‘* Dear Rosamund.” 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THE opening of the White Wing 
of 'the British Museum is an event 
which has aroused the attention 
not only of literary and artistic 
London, but of the whole world 
of letters and science in its widest 
sense. Indeed it would almost 
seem that it has excited a stronger 
interest in the capitals of Europe 
and America than among our- 
selves. It is an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of Londoners that they 
fail to appreciate the wealth of 
rarity and of beauty which lies 
at their doors, and regard only as 
objects of admiration those things 
which are foreign and strange. 
The interest which is excited at 
Berlin, St Petersburg, Paris, and 
New York by any changes in or 
additions to. our national collec- 
tions, finds but a comparatively 
faint echo in the centre of their 
attraction ; and for every hundred 
visitors from the Eastern and 
Western continents who make 
their annual pilgrimages to the 
public institutions of London with 
all the devoutness of Mohammedan 
pilgrims to the holy places at 
Mecca, not more probably than 
ten or twenty Londoners, apart 
from the general public, pay the 
homage due to the shrines of 
knowledge which lie within their 
reach. 

A thing which can be done at 
any time has a tendency to be put 
off to that convenient season which 
never comes ; and if by any chance 
a visit to the British Museum is 
made at the instance of a country 
cousin or of children at home for 
the holidays, the ease with which 
it is accomplished seems to obviate 
the necessity of making any pre- 
liminary study of the objects which 
are to be seen within the building. 
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AND THE PEOPLE WHO GO THERE. 


The result is that such visitors as 
we are supposing arrive at the 
entrance-hall without any know- 
ledge of the geography of the 
Museum, or any acquaintance, 
however slight, with the contents 
of the various departments, and 
thus wander, at the bidding of the 
merest chance, either among the 
statues of Greece and Rome, the 
sculptures of Egypt and Babylonia, 
the books and manuscripts of all 
nations, the porcelain and pictures 
of China and Japan, the ancient 
glass vessels of Venice, mummies 
from the banks of the Nile, or 
weapons and gods from the Pelo- 
ponnesian islands. Even if fortune 
should be so kind as to guide their 
steps in the direction of those ob- 
jects for which, by the light of 
nature, they may have a taste, the 
want of even a passing preliminary 
inquiry deprives them of all power 
of either understanding or really 
enjoying them. In these circum- 
stances the inevitable result is 
easily foreshadowed. They grow 
weary of looking at they know not 
what, and they leave the building 
voting it dreary, uninteresting, 
and very tiring. Thackeray in 
one of his books quotes an Eastern 
fable, in which an owl gives it as 
his opinion that a nightingale is a 
much overrated bird ; and we can- 
not help feeling that such people 
as we have described have some- 
thing in common with the owl in 
the adage. 

This is the more to be regretted, 
since, when rightly understood, the 
Museum is 


«An epitome of all that is pleasing to 
man.” 


It is like an exceeding high 
mountain, from which all the na- 
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tions of the earth can be seen. In 
its galleries may be surveyed the 
history of nature and mankind 
from the.time of Noah down to 
the present day. On the monu- 
ments there collected may be read 
the annals of those mighty empires 
of old, whose triumphs in the arts 
and sciences and whose power in 
arms have excited the wonder of 
succeeding ages; and there may 
be traced the records of their suc- 
cessors in the government of the 
civilised world, and of the savage 
races which have in bygone days 
fought with flint spears and arrows, 
dwelt in lacustrine huts, and left 
memorials of themselves in heaps of 
stones and rude carvings. So also 
is unfolded the course of nature, 
beginning from those forms which 
are hidden in the depths of the 
earth and sea, to the modern flora 
and fauna of every land under the 
sun ; while in the library are col- 
lected the books of all nations and 
languages. Thus a visitor to the 
Museum whose eyes are opened 
may claim to be a denizen of every 
clime and acontemporary of every 
age. Guided by the uncorrupted 
evidences of the monuments, he 
may start from almost the cra- 
dle of the human race, and begin- 
ning from some centuries before 
the time when Abraham ‘“ went 
forth from Ur to the Chaldees,”’ he 
may trace the history of the world 
through all succeeding centuries. 
He may stand as a witness to the 
combats of Nimrod, ‘‘ the mighty 
hunter before the Lord,”’ with lions, 
and may join in the triumph of 
the mighty one when his victims 
crouch dying at his feet, He may 
listen to the story of the Flood 
told by Noah to his great-grand- 
son, the same hero, and may see 
copies of tablets originally written 
about 3000 B.C. containing an 
account of the Creation, from 
the time ‘‘when on high the 


heavens were not proclaimed, and 
beneath the earth recorded not 
a name.’”” And he may study 
deeds of partnership and official 
reports which were indited more 
than forty centuries ago. Com- 
pared with these dates, the records 
of Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 B.c.) 
seem almost modern documents. 
But what they lose in antiquity 
they gain in completeness. The 
visitor may see this  warrior- 
king wearing his royal robe, and, 
with staff in hand, standing as 
though in the act of command. 
He may see him go forth to war, 
as when he ‘distressed’? King 
Ahaz, and carried away the Israel- 
ites into captivity; and he may 
see him conducting sieges and re- 
ceiving tribute from the hands of 
conquered princes. Later again 
he may march with him against 
Media, Armenia, and Van, and 
after terms have been made with 
Ahaz, King of Judah, may fol- 
low in the invasion of Syria, 
undertaken at the request of that 
sovereign, and may join in the 
triumph atthe defeat of Rezon, 
the king. _He may witness the 
rout of the armies of Pekah, King 
of Israel, and the plundering of 
his country; and at the close of 
these exploits, he may ‘‘ assist ’’ at 
the court held at Damascus by the 
victor, and may see Ahaz and 
other vassals bowing low before 
their suzerain. 

One and all of these mighty 
deeds are chronicled on the monu- 
ments, where also are to be found 
the achievements of a long line of 
sovereigns, of whom Sennacherib, 
son of Sargon of Assyria (720-705 
B.C.), was one of the most conspicu- 
ous. Before his victorious troops 
Merodach-baladan III., King of 
Babylon —the flight of whose 
army through the marshes of Gu- 
zummanu are figured on the slabs 
in the Kouyunjik Gallery with 
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great force—was compelled to 
crave for mercy. There are seen 
the Babylonian fugitives hiding 
themselves among the bulrushes, or 
attempting to escape by plunging 
into the river from the pursuing 
Assyrian soldiers, who neither give 
nor ask for quarter; and there are 
also to be seen incidents in a later 
campaign undertaken by the con- 
queror against Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, whom also he reduced to 
submission. His song of triumph 
on this occasion is most interest- 
ing. After giving a long list of 
his earlier victories he says :— 


“In the course of expedition I 
besieged, captured, and carried off the 
spoils of the cities Beth-Dagon, Joppa, 
Beneberak, and Azuru—cities of Sid- 
ka, who afterwards submitted not to 
my yoke. The nobles, princes, and 
people of Ekron,who had placed Padi, 
their king, keeper of the agreement 
and oath of Assyria, in bonds of iro 
and had given him to Hezekiah, King 
of Judah,—evilly in the darkness 
they had done it,—feared in their 
hearts. They called for help, and 
there came the kings of Egypt and 
the soldiers, archer-charioteers, and 
horses of the King of Ethiopia, a 
countless force. . . . I drew near to 
Ekron, and I killed the nobles and 
princes who had committed evil, and 
I hung their bodies on stakes within 
the city. The people of the city doing 
sin and wickedness I took as spoil ; 
the rest of them who had done no 
evil or wrong, who had nosin, I com- 
manded their release. Padi, their 
king, I caused to come forth from the 
midst of Jerusalem and to sit upon 
the throne of lordship over them, and 
I imposed upon him the tribute of my 
lordship ; but Hezekiah, of the land 
of the Jews, who had not submitted 
to my yoke, twenty-six of his strong 
cities, fortresses, and the smaller 
towns which were around them, 
which were innumerable, with ad- 
vance of battering-rams, and throw- 
ing of darts, smiting of clubs, breach- 
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ing, cutting, and earthworks, I be- 
sieged and captured. I brought out 
from the midst of them, and counted 
as spoil, 200,150 people small and 
great,male and female; horses, mules, 
asses, camels, oxen, and sheep innu- 
merable. Him I made. as a caged 
bird within Jerusalem, his royal city. 
I surrounded it with towers, and 
turned the exit of the great gate of 
his city, and it was con iat rpg 
Terrible fear of my lordship struck 
Hezekiah, the wandering Arabs and 
coloured soldiers which for the 
strengthening of Jerusalem he had 
brought in and to whom he had given 
payment. He sent down after me 30 
talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, 
glass, precious stones, large pieces of 
lapis-lazuli,couches of ivory, standing 
thrones of ivory, elephants’ skins, 
elephants’ tusks, es#@ wood, and in- 
struments of all kinds, a valuable 
treasure, and his daughters, the 
eunuchs of his palace, ndri and ndrati 
to the midst of Nineveh, the city 
of my dominion, and to give tribute 
and do obeisance he sent his mes- 
senger.”” 1 


Numerous sculptures, represent- 
ing scenes in the campaigns of 
Sennacherib here referred to, line 
the walls of the gallery. 

But though victorious abroad he 
was not able to gain the mastery in 
his own household. After a reign 
of nearly a quarter of a century, 
during which he triumphed inces- 
santly over his foreign enemies, 
he was murdered by his sons ‘ in 
the house of Nisroch his god, 

. . and Esar-haddon his [young- 
est] son reigned in his stead.’’? 
The victories of this monarch 
almost surpassed those of his 
father. He invaded and con- 
quered Egypt; and, on a later 
occasion, ‘‘ took Manasseh among 
the thorns, and bound him with 
fetters, and carried him to Baby- 
lon.’’3 

But not the least interesting ob- 





1 The Official Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery, pp. 29, 30. 
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2 Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 


ron. xxxiii. II. 
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ject in this department is a cast 
of the Moabite stone, which, as will 
possibly be remembered, contains 
an account of the war of Mesha, 
King of Moab, against Omri, Ahab, 
and Ahaziah, kings of Israel. 
Close to this cast is one of the in- 
scription (B.C. 700) at the Pool of 
Siloam, which now stands exactly 
as it did when the blind man bathed 
his eyes in the water at the bidding 
of Christ, and which recounts how 
the workmen began to excavate at 
the tunnel which connects the 
spring and the pool at both ends 
and met in the centre. ‘‘When 
as yet the two bodies of miners 
were separated by a distance of 
three cubits of earth, they heard 
each other’s voices. They hewed 
away, pickaxe against pickaxe, and 
the waters flowed from the spring 
to the pool, a distance of 1200 
cubits.” 

Second neither in antiquity nor 
in interest to the Assyrian anti- 
quities are the objects contained in 
the Egyptian rooms. No doubt 
the cases containing the mummies 
are those which attract the largest 
amount of popular interest. In 


no museum in the world, with the . 


exception of that of Boulak, on the 
banks of the Nile, are there col- 
lected so many mummies of kings 
and nobles as in the British Muse- 
um. To the eye of an expert, the 
sarcophagi of men of wealth and 
position are easily distinguishable 
by their massive construction, in 
granite, basalt, alabaster, or brec- 
cia; and the inscriptions on the 
lids make the identification of the 
dead a matter of certainty. One 
of the earliest mummies in the 
collection is that of King Myker- 
inos, who reigned about 3400 B.c. 
After having rested undisturbed 
for more than 4000 years, his 
tomb was opened by bandits, 
who stole all the valuables they 
could find. In this half-robbed 
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condition the sepulchre was re- 
discovered in 1838, by Mr Vyse, 
who carried off the mummy and 
the sarcophagus. Unfortunately, 
during a storm in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the ship bearing 
this royal burden went down to 
the bottom, and the sarcophagus 
with it. But happily the box con- 
taining the mummy floated; and 
the unwrapped remains of the poor 
king are now to be seen in the 
third Egyptian room. Side by 
side with these royal fragments 
lie the veritable flesh and bones of 
many a noble, who may 


‘‘Have walked about (how strange 
a story!) 
In Thebes’ 
years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its 
glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles tre- 
mendous, 
Of which the very ruins are stupendous.” 


streets three thousand 


And there is no positive anachro- 
nism in our surmising with Horace 
Smith that— 


very hands, now 
with Pharaoh 


“ Perchance those 

pinioned flat, 

Have hob-a-nobbed 
glass to glass, 


. Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 


Or doffed their own to let Queen Dido 


Pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple’s dedica- 
tion.” 


But though the mummies are 
objects which strike the imagina- 
tion by their individual reality, 
they do not present the same 
histori¢al and literary interest as 
the papyri, in which the Museum 
is particularly rich. In_ these 
are embalmed the ancient mytho- 
logical beliefs of the people, the 
annals of their kings, and the 
social habits of the early Egyp- 
tians. _The Book of the Dead is, 
of all the known papyri, the most 
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valuable in a scientific sense. In 
it we find many of the Christian 
beliefs in embryo; and in the 
legend of the destruction by fire 
of the demons of mist and rain by 
the Sun-god, we have the myth 
on which the Copts, and after- 
wards the whole Christian world, 
based the idea of hell. In the 
early Coptic documents the demons 
of the mist are converted without 
an attempt at concealment into 
the souls of the lost. In the same 
way is foreshadowed the legend 
of St George and the dragon in 
a papyrus describing the victory 
of the Sun-god over Apepi, the 
spirit of evil. In another curious 
papyrus of the 14th century B.c., 
occurs the tale of the two brothers, 
Anpu and Bata, which is in effect 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, the wife of Anpu being the 
treacherous maligner. Another 
document, about 1400 B.C., con- 
tains the diary of an Egyptian 
traveller through Palestine and 
Syria. With curious minuteness 
he describes the moving accidents 
by flood and field which befell him, 
as well as a most untoward diffi- 
culty in which a flirtation with 
a lovely damsel, whom he found 
picking grapes in a vineyard, in- 
volved him. If, however, we were 
to reckon the value of papyri by 
their length, the palm must be 
given to one which measures 135 
feet in length, and which contains 
the records of the reign of the 
great monarch Rameses III., with 
a detailed list of the temples which 
he built and the presents which he 
offered to the gods. But, to our 
minds, the gem of the collection is 
one recently brought from Egypt 
by the indefatigable and erudite 
Egyptologist, Mr Budge. As 
much by judicious management 
as good fortune, he managed to 
secure this treasure within a few 
hours of the time when the house 


to which the papyrus had been 
removed was surrounded and 
taken possession of by Egyptian 
soldiers in the interest of the 
Boulak Museum. The tomb in 
which it was found had never 
been touched since the time when, 
upwards of thirty centuries ago, 
the bodies it contained were laid 
to rest within its walls. The wine- 
jars, the cakes, and other offerings 
were there as when they had been 
left by the mourners; and this 
beautiful papyrus was lying in all 
its entirety scarcely touched by 
the hand of Time, with the script 
as legible, and the illuminations as 
brilliant in colour, as when they 
were first delineated. We are 
accustomed to admire the early 
Flemish and -Italian illuminations, 
and we do well; but for richness 
of colour and classical beauty, 
they certainly do not excel the 
strangely beautiful illustrations of 
the Egyptian artist who adorned 
this scroll. In one of the panels 
seven kine are represented, with 
reference, evidently, to some well- 
known legend which may very prob- 
ably have been present in the mind 
of Pharaoh when he dreamed his 
celebrated dream. This is only 
one of the numerous treasures 
which Mr Budge brought back 
with him from the East, not the 
least interesting of which is a 
small weight, which, as we learn 
from the trilingual inscription 
which it bears, belonged to Darius 
the Great, when king of Babylon. 
When, however, we pass into 
the sculpture-galleries of the Greek 
and Roman department, we come 
into an atmosphere of beauty and 
poetic feeling incomparably supe- 
rior to that which surrounds the 
statues of Assyria and Egypt. 
The magnificent marbles, for in- 
stance, from the Parthenon which 
fill the Elgin room, are unsurpassed 
in beauty of form, depth of feeling, 





















and skill in execution. Designed 
and sculptured by Pheidias, or his 
disciples, at a time when Pericles 
ruled the destinies of Athens, they 
represent the most perfect Greek 
art at the most perfect period of 
its development. Every form is 
instinct with life and godlike 
grace— 


“All, all divine—no struggling muscle 
glows, 

Through heaving vein no mantling life- 
blood flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing 
stone.” 


No wonder that to many an ex- 
cited and over-burdened nature the 
sight of these marbles has brought 
calm and peace; and we do not 
envy the mind of any one who can 
walk through the room without 
being impressed with the majesty 
and beauty of the figures. We 
have especially mentioned these 
sculptures, as they are pre-eminent 
in their exceeding loveliness; but 
in the adjoining rooms there are 
many others which can scarcely be 
said to be inferior to them. 
Another section of this depart- 
ment is devoted to bronze sculp- 
tures, and a third to fictile vases. 
No one should visit the Museum 
without going to see the head of 
Aphrodité and the winged head 
of Hypnos, the god of sleep, which 
are shown in the second bronze 
room. The first, which is a unique 
example of a Greek ‘bronze sculp- 


.tured in a large commanding style, 


was found at Satala in Cappadocia, 
and is executed/with all the feeling 
and skill which belongs to Greek 
art. The head of the god of sleep 
is smaller, and illustrates the 
thoughtful fancy with which the 
Greek artists worked out their 
labours of love. Curiously enough, 
though this head has been admired 
and discussed by connoisseurs for 
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years, it was not until Professor 
Owen casually pointed out one day 
that the wings on the head are 
those of a night-jar, that the full 
meaning of the artist became ap- 
parent. It is a peculiarity of the 
flight of the night-jar that it is 
absolutely noiseless, and thus its 
wings form a singularly apt and 
beautiful emblem of the silent ap- 
proach of gentle sleep. 

Another feature of this depart- 
ment is the collection of fictile 
vases which have been recovered 
from Hellenic tombs, and which 
display the course of the develop- 
ment of Greek art in this direction 
between the 7th and 3d centuries 
before Christ. Like everything 
those gifted people touched, they 
have adorned these vases with 
every form of beauty. Most of 
the vases are those which were 
given to the prize-winners at the 
Athenian games, and which were 
preserved with their other highly 
prized properties in their tombs. 
One, known as the Burgon vase, 
from the name of the discoverer, is 
noticeable from its having been 
won in 550, just after the reforms 
were made in the games, and from 
the inscription it bears, ‘‘ I am one 
of the prizes from Athens.” A 
set of ten vases, also, which were 
won at Athens by natives of 
Cyrene, is interesting. On each is 
depicted the form of the contest in 
which the prize was won, and the 
dates (4th century B.c.) are indi- 
cated by the names of the presid- 
ing magistrates. Many bear the 
names of the artists, and in one 
case is arranged for the benefit 
of students a set of vases having 
black figures on red ground, all of 
which are signed. In one other 
instance a signature revives the 
memory of a more than usually 
tragic story. On .a fragrant are 
the words: @dyys pe avéOgxe tH 
"Andhhwne to Mednoiw 6 Thadxov. 
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From Herodotus we learn that 
this Phanes was one of the Greek 
mercenaries who enlisted under 
the Egyptian banner to fight 
against Cambyses. In an _ evil 
moment he deserted to the enemy ; 
and when the two armies were 
drawn up in opposing lines, his 
former comrades, in proof of their 
abhorrence of his treachery, de- 
liberately killed his sons in sight 
of the contending hosts, and, hav- 
ing poured their blood into a wine- 
vase, drank of the mixture. 

The transition from the depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities to that of coins and 
medals is natural and easy. As 


works of art the early coins of. 


every land are remarkable and 
interesting, recording, as they do, 
the successive phases and the local 
varieties of the arts. But they 
do more than this: they illustrate 
the“local conceptions of the gods 
and heroes worshipped by the an- 
cients, with their attributes and 
symbols; they present character- 
istic portraits of sovereigns; and 
they help to verify and correct 
the nomenclature of the early 
writers as preserved to us in 
manuscripts. By the system of 
arrangement adopted in the cases, 
it is possible, for instance, to trace 
the development of the coinage, 
from the rude lumps of metal 
which served as currency (700 B.Cc.), 
to the finished and artistic pieces 
of the -most perfect period—viz., 
B.C. 400-336. On the reverse of 
the earlier coins, the designs, as 
the visitor may notice, are fig- 
ured in incused squares; and it 
is curious to observe that at a 
later period, at towns which, so 
far as we know, had no currency 
conventions with each other—such, 
for example, as Sybaris, Mela- 
pontis, Poseidonia, and Croton 
—the unusual practice of stamp- 
ing the designs of the obverse on 
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the reverse of the coin invariably 
obtained. 

The English coinage is of a 
comparatively modern date, the 
earliest exhibited coin being of 
the seventh century of our era. 


English medals, in which the 
Museum is exceptionally rich, are, 
again, of a much later period, and 
were not cast until the reign of 
Henry VIII. But from that time 
onwards almost every political 
event is chronicled on medals. 
Like so much that belongs to the 
pure region of art, the earlier 
medals are superior in every way 
to those of a later day. An at- 
tempt is now being made by the 
Society of Medallists to revive the 
art, and it is to be hoped that it 
may be successful; the miserable 
designs on the latest coins are a 
sufficient measure of the necessity 
for a renaissance. Some of the 
Italian medals, more especially 
those by Pisano, are very beauti- 
ful. For a specimen of fine work- 
manship and skilful treatment we 
would point to one bearing the 
head of Titian. 

Nowhere in the world have 
students of ethnology so complete 
and well-arranged collections to 
consult as in the ethnographical 
galleries of the British Museum. 
There they may survey mankind 
from China to Peru, as illustrated 
in his weapons, beginning from flint 
implements to the highly polished 
swords of Japan, his wearing ap- 
parel, sometimes scanty enough, 
his ornaments, and his gods. With 
these are associated large and care- 
fully chosen collections of porce- 
lain, jade, and earthenware, a 
large proportion of which has 
been presented to the trustees of 
Mr Franks, the keeper of the 
department; while in the new 
room of the White Wing may be 
traced the development of the’ 
manufacture of glass, from the 


























beads found in Egyptian tombs, 
dated 3400 B.C., to a wine glass 
used at the festivities at the cor- 
onation of George IV. Round the 
walls of this room are arranged 
specimens of Persian, Rhodian, and 
other wares, which for richness of 
colour and quaintness of design are 
not to be surpassed ; and in the ad- 
joining gallery are now exhibited 
the finest collection of Japanese 
drawings which exists anywhere. 
This collection! was made by Mr 
Anderson during a residence of 
some years in Japan, and became, 
on his return to this country, the 
property of the nation. Under 
the skilful direction of Mr Sidney 
Colvin, into whose department of 
Prints and Drawings we have now 
wandered, these paintings have 
been so arranged as to illustrate 
the origin of the art, and the styles 
of the various native schools. Be- 
ginning with some early eleventh 
and twelfth century Chinese draw- 
ings, the visitor can follow the 
introduction of the art into Japan, 
and can observe its different phases 
under the religious and other in- 
fluences which moulded its de- 
velopments. The beauties of this 
collection have been so fully de- 
scribed elsewhere that nothing 
more need be said about them 
here, and we are free to glance 
in at the historical exhibition of 
Prints in the second northern 
gallery. 

This is a most interesting exhi- 
bition, and in the rooms devoted 
to it the enlightened visitor may 
follow every process in the art of 
engraving, from the ‘‘ Trinity” and 
the frontispiece to the ‘‘ Apoca- 
lypse’’ of 1498 by Albrecht Diirer 
to the works of Mason Jackson, 
‘¢ who still survives as chief of the 
art department of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News,’”’ and the litho- 
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graphs of the present day. In 
a collection where the works of 
Deutsch, Holbein, the De Jodes, 
father and son, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Claude, and Hollar, are 
well represented, it is difficult to 
point to any of exceptional merit ; 
but among the earlier engravings 
it is impossible to pass by the ex- 
quisite illustrations from the grav- 
ing tool of the ‘* Tyneside lad and 
Newcastle apprentice, Thomas 
Bewick.”’ His ‘‘ Chillingham Bull’’ 
and ‘‘ Waiting for Death’’ are ex- 
cellent specimens of his skill. 
While among the engravings on 
metal, the productions of Robert 
Strange, a native of the Orkney 
Islands, are deserving of the high- 
est praise. The portraits by Van 
Dyck are worthy of the great 
master; and Wilkie’s etched sub- 
ject-pieces are delightful speci- 
mens of his forcible and effective 
manner. 

The prints and drawings exhi- 
bited, form, however, but an in- 
finitesimally small portion of the 
entire collection, which may be 
inspected at leisure by any one 
who chooses to ask for the privi- 
lege. By passing through a swing- 
door the visitor may find within 
his reach the prints and drawings 
of the greatest artists which the 
world has known. 

‘* Now that the Alexandrian 
library is destroyed this is prob- 
ably the largest in existence,’’ said 
a clergyman lately to some friends 
as he walked with them. through 
the library of the British Museum. 
The speaker was evidently con- - 
founding the destruction of the 
library of the Ptolemies by the 
Caliph Omar in 641 with the 
burning of Alexandria in 1881. 
If, therefore, this part of his asser- 
tion be omitted, as well as the 
word ‘‘ probably,’’ the rest may be 





t See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1887. 
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held to be correct. At the pres- 
ent time there are nearly two 
millions of volumes in the library 
of the Museum; and that num- 
ber is being added to daily, at 


‘arate which, if it were not for a 


system of movable presses lately 
invented, would quickly fill to 


overflowing the otherwise avail- 


able space. Of course in such a 
huge collection there are works 
which are valueless and worse than 
valueless ; but in no library in the 
world are there collected so many 
priceless treasures as at the 
British Museum. The Caxtons 
alone are worth a king’s ransom, 
and the collection of early. print- 
ed Bibles is unrivalled. The for- 
tunate possessor of the Mazarine 
Bible, which was sold at the Sys- 
ton Park sale for £3900, may see 
an even finer example than his at 
the Museum; and collectors of 
‘« Breeches’’ Bibles, ‘* Vinegar ’’ 
Bibles ‘‘ Bug ”’ Bibles, ‘* Wicked ”’ 
Bibles, ‘‘ Treacle ’’ Bibies, ‘‘ He”’ 
and ‘*She”’ Bibles, and all the 
other known varieties, may find 
duplicates of their treasures in the 
British Museum. In first editions 
of Shakespeare’s Plays and Son- 
nets which have been picked up at 
odd times, and sometimes after 
strange vicissitudes, the Museum is 
particularly rich. The Museum 
copy of the first edition of ‘ Ham - 
let’ (1603) was bought for a shil- 
ling by a bookseller in Dublin; 
the next possessor, who gave £70 
for it, sold it to Mr Halliwell- 
Phillips for £120; and the Museum 
ultimately purchased it from this 
last-named gentleman at a some- 
what further advance of price. 
The first edition of ‘ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost,’ was acquired by the 
nation for £346, 1os., and an 
early edition of ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ (1596) for £315. The 
curious ways in which books are 
sometimes preserved from destruc- 


tion are illustrated by the adven- 
tures of Lydgate’s translation of 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ print- 
ed by Pynson in 1494. A Mr 
Pierce happened to notice a child 
in the village of Lamberhurst, 
in Sussex, sucking a sugar-stick 
which was partially wrapped up 
in a piece of paper printed over 
in old type. In answer to an 
inquiry, the child said she had 
bought the sweets at the village 
shop. Thither Mr Pierce went 
with all speed and found to his 
horror the shopman cutting up 
the pages of Lydgate’s work into 
square pieces to be used for par- 
celling up his wares. Without 
much trouble he effected a pur- 
chase of the remainder, Which may 
now be seen in the British Mu- 
seum, with a number of pages 
made up of the mounted squafe 
scraps which were originally des- 
tined to hold sugar-plums. 

But these are only the off-chances 
of literature. Other accidents, 
however, of a historical kind, and 
therefore of a more enduring in- 
terest, cluster round many of the 
Museum books. The visitor may 
see for instance, in one press, the 
splendid volumes which constituted 
the library of Henry VII., and to 
the purchase of which he devoted 
large sums of money. In another 
he may admire Henry VIII.’s copy 
of Cranmer’s Bible, and may stand 
amazed at the vindictiveness of 
the king in causing the arms of 
Thomas Cromwell, after his fall- 
to be struck out of Holbein’s 
beautiful border around the title- 
page. And he may follow the 
same king’s thoughts in his man, 
uscript notes on the chapter on 
matrimony in a copy of Nannus 
Mirabellius’s ‘ Polyanthea.’ ‘Those 
passages referring to second mar- 
riages seem to have claimed the 
king’s special attention, from which 
it may be argued that the notes 























were made at an early period of 
his matrimonial career. 

One may smile also at Queen 
Elizabeth’s pride which made her 
repent of describing herself as 
Anne Poyntz’s ‘‘friend”’ in her 
inscription in a book of Gospels 
which she gave to that maid of 
honour. ‘‘ Mistress’? commended 
itself to her second thoughts, and 
so was substituted for the offend- 
ing word. No such punctilious- 
ness affected King Philip II. of 
Spain when, in presenting a mag- 
nificent Polyglot Bible to the Duke 
of Alva, he ordered the words, 
‘¢ In eeternum pietatis monumentum 
optimi regis optimo  ministro 
donum detulit,’’ to be inscribed in 
the book. This work, in 13 folio 
volumes, was printed by Plantin 
at Antwerp from 1569-1572, and is 
a splendid example of sumptuous 
typography. With a truer percep- 
tion of‘realities James I. dedicated 
his book on the Lord’s Prayer to 
Buckingham in these words—‘‘I 
cannot surely find out a person to 
whom I can more fitly dedicate 
this short meditation of mine 
than (sic) to you, Buckingham. 
For it is made upon a very short 
and plain prayer, and therefore 
the fitter for a courtier; For 
courtiers, for the most part, are 
thought neither to have list nor 
leisure to say long prayers, liking 
best courte Messe and long disner.”’ 

But the outsides of some of the 
books are almost as interesting as 
their contents. In the King’s 
Library are exhibited some magni- 
ficent specimens of binding by 
Nicolas and Clovis Eve, Le Gas- 
con and other masters in the art. 
Readers of ‘John Inglesant’ © will 
be interested in finding a hand- 
some book bound by. the fair hands 
of Mary Collet; and students of 
French Court life and manners will 
admire, possibly without surprise, 
a copy of ‘ Petri Bembi Cardinalis 
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Historia Veneta’ (Venice, 1551), 
bearing on the sides the arms of 
Henry II. of France, and the mon- 
ogram of the King and Diana of 
Poitiers. 

In the manuscript department 
there is collected such a wealth of 
interest that it is impossible here 
to speak of /its contents except in 
the most general terms. In the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Old Royal 
Libraries are to be found remark- 
able collections of State papers; 
and in the 50,000 volumes and 
the 50,000 charters and rolls which 
stand on the shelves of the de- 
partment, are contained materials 
for the history of the whole civ- 
ilised world, in the handwritings 
of those who have made history. 
Some few treasures from the re- 
cesses of the department are 
shown in the King’s Library and 
in the Manuscript saloon. Ad- 
mirers of illuminated manuscripts 
may there feast their eyes on su- 
perb specimens of the work of 
English, French, and Flemish art- 
ists, from the time of King Edgar 
down to the present day. Close 
to these may be seen a complete 
set of the Great Seals of English 
sovereigns, from Edward the Con- 
fessor to Queen Victoria; and a 
series of historical deeds, includ- 
ing photographs of Magna Charta, 
the original Bull of Leo X. con- 
ferring on King Henry VIII. the 
title of Defender of the Faith, 
a mortgage deed bearing the sig- 
nature of William Shakespeare, 
and the Recognitions of Clement 
of Rome, written at Edessa in A. D. 
411, being the oldest dated volume 
in existence. 

But the objects of more popular 
interest exhibited are those which 
stand in the cases devoted to auto- 
graph letters from English sove- 
reigns and statesmen, and from 
historical and literary personages. 
A visitor to this part of the collec- 
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tion may read the ipsissima verba 
of English kings and queens in 
their own hands-royal. He may 
read King Richard II.’s ideas on 
the restoration of the Castle of 
Brest to the Duke of Brittany; 
he may study Henry VIII.’s epis- 
tolary style in a letter to ‘‘myne 
awne good Cardinall,’’ Wolsey; and 
he may trace James I.’s handwrit- 
ing in a letter to his ‘‘ dearest 
sonne,’”’ ordering him home from 
Spain, and bidding him ‘‘to pre- 
ferre the obedience to a father to 
the love ye carrie to a mistresse. 
And so God bless you.’’ In Charles 
I.’s instruction to Sir Edward Her- 
bert relative to the impeachment 
of Lord Kimbolton and the five 
members, he may see from the 
erasures indications of how com- 
pletely the inclusion of Lord Kim- 
bolton’s name was an afterthought ; 
and he may study William III.’s 
directions to Admiral Herbert for 
the disposal of the person of King 
James II. in case of his capture 
at sea. He may read the lines 
in the handwriting of Lady Jane 
Grey, addressed to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower and to the Duke 
of Suffolk, on the margin of the 
manual of prayer which she used 
on the scaffold; and he may ad- 
mire the writing of her Most 
Gracious Majesty when she was 
yet but four years old. 

Turning to more ancient texts 
the visitor may examine among a 
host of exhibits a volume of the 
‘ Codex Alexandrinus’ ; a portion of 
Homer’s ‘Iliad’ written in uncial 
characters, on papyrus, in the first 
century before Christ; and the 
only extant MS. of the oration of 
Hyperides against Demosthenes, 
which, like the ‘Iliad’, was found 
in an Egyptian tomb. Or if his 
taste be neither in the direction of 
regal nor of antique MSS., he may 
amuse himself with letters from 
Wolsey, Lord Burghley, the great 
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Duke of Marlborough, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and a number of other 
statesmen and notabilities ‘who 
have strutted and fretted their lit- 
tle hour upon the stage. He may 
peruse a letter written by Lord 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton, on the 
eve of Trafalgar, and he may trace 
her own words of misery written 
across the paper after the fatal 
day, ‘‘Oh miserable, wretched 
Emma! Oh glorious and happy 
Nelson!’’ And he may see a 
letter from Gordon, dated ‘‘ Kar- 
toum, 27th Feb. 1884,’’ in which 
he tells his sister that he has 
‘‘sent Stewart off to scour the 
White Nile,’’ and which he con- 
cludes almost despairingly, ‘‘ All 
things are ruled by Him for 
His glory, and it is rebellion to 
murmur against His will.’’ 

We have not space at command 
to speak of the dissevered Natural 
History collections at South Ken- 
sington. We regret this the more 
as they are second in interest only 
to the contents of the parent in- 
stitution in Bloomsbury; but on 
this occasion we are compelled 
most unwillingly to inflict on 
them the penalty due to ‘‘separ- 
atists’’ of being left out in the 
cold. 

The exhibits to which we have 
drawn attention are mere indica- 
tions of the countless objects of 
interest which are to be seen 
by those visitors to the British 
Museum whose eyes have been 
enlightened. But, as we have 
already said, it requires some pre- 
liminary study rightly to gather 
up even the crumbs of superficial 
knowledge which are to be found 
in every gallery and in every case. 
To the ordinary sight-seer, both 
educated and _ uneducated, the con-. 
tents of the Museum present a 
maze which confuses the mind 
without enlightening it; and the 
extraordinary wealth of the col- 
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lections in all that is obtain- 
able suggests to his imagina- 
tion the certain possession of the 
impossible. Not content with 
finding records of the Pharaohs 
and kings of Assyria, whose 
names are made familiar by Holy 
Writ, he expects to meet with such 
things as Aaron’s rod which bud- 
ded, or the cloak which Paul left at 
Troas. One eager partisan, during 
the Colenso controversy, begged to 
be allowed to see a contemporary 
and_ well-authenticated plan of 
Noah’s ark, that he might refute 
the arguments of the Bishop, and 
was much disappointed that the 
officials had not one to show him. 
Only the officials themselves 
know the depth of the ignorance 
of the public mind on subjects of 
antiquarian and literary interest ; 
and were a record kept of the 
questions put, not only by the un- 
cultured classes, but by those who 
are presumably well-informed, the 
world would be astonished at the 
folly and ignorance displayed. 
Not long ago a visitor, for instance, 
presented himself in the Manu- 
script department and asked to 
be allowed to see ‘the original 
samshrift.”” After some beating 
about the bush, which was com- 
plicated by the visitor’s assertion 
' that the object of his. search was 
the foundation of every language 
under the sun, it occurred to the 
official that a Sanskrit manuscript 
might after all be that which he 
wanted to see. So a palm-leaf 
MS. was shown to him and com- 
pletely satisfied his curiosity. He 
had seen a reference to a work 
which was said to have been 
‘translated from the original 
Sanskrit in the British Museum,”’ 
and he came expecting to find 
that ‘*the original Sanskrit’’ was 
a single document which he might 
touch and handle. The variant of 
the word Sanskrit which he used 
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is accuracy itself compared with 
misnomers which are commonly 
applied to subjects far better 
known than the ancient language 
of India. : 

Every great upheaval of the 
public mind, whether in the direc- 
tion of religion or of politics, pro- 
duces a corresponding crop of 
absurd inquiries, and the Irish — 
question has been no exception to 
the rule. The rapidity with which 
Mr Gladstone’s ‘‘items’’ had to 
scrape together some rags of argu- 
ments with which to cover their 
political nakedness, drove them 
into strange difficulties and con- 
fusions, and as a last resource 
many of them applied to the Brit- 
ish Museum to help them out of 
the quagmire. One Milesian rep- 
resentative of a Milesian constit- 
uency, considered that an argu- 
ment he intended to urge would 
be strengthened if he were able to 
produce for the purpose of com- 
parison the constitution of Ireland 
before the Union, with the con- 
stitution as fixed after the Union ; 
and he consequently posted off to 
the British Museum, and inquired, 
with all the impatience of an ex- 
plorer on the verge of a discovery, 
for the two sheets of foolscap 
containing the precious informa- 
tion. He looked in dismay at the 
books which he was recommended 
to consult, and with the converse 
of the fecling which actuated 
Naaman the Syrian, turned and 
went away in arage at the great 
thing which it was given him 
to do. 

On one well-known occasion the 
presumed ignorance of a would-be 
visitor was turned to a useful ac- 
count. It sometimes must happen 
that the patience even of the gate- 
keeper becomes sorely tried, and 
that the temptation to shoot folly 
as it flies becomes wellnigh irresist- 
ible. This was probably the case 
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when one morning a pretentious 
man of the people, on finding the 
Museum closed, protested vehe- 
mently against this infringement of 
the public rights, and demanded as 
a citizen and a taxpayer to know 
why the gates were shut. The 
old gatekeeper, whose favourite 
study of mankind was man, had 
arrived at a just estimate of the 
gasconader, and answered with 
imperturbable gravity, ‘‘ Well, if 
you must know why the Museum 
is closed, it is because one of the 
mummies is dead, and the officers 
are attending the funeral.’’ The 
reply fulfilled its purpose, and the 
complainant went away gratified 
at the thought that so momentous 
an event had been the cause of his 
exclusion. 

But such persons as these are 
only to the officials what mos- 
quitoes and prickly-heat are to the 
dwellers within the tropics. They 
irritate and annoy; but the only 
public inconvenience they cause is 
the loss of time occasioned by their 
frivolous inquiries, for it must be 
understood that the stream of such 
questions is perennial, and the 
officials have no protection against 
these desecrators of the Museum. 
A man may be in the midst of 
deciphering an obscure Assyrian 
seal, or he may be arranging with 
microscopic exactness the petals of 
a flower brought from the other 
end of the earth, or he may be 
applying a subtle chemical to make 
plain an otherwise illegible manu- 
script; but whatever he may be 
doing, he is liable to be disturbed 
by these charactered libertines of 
folly. 

There are, however, visitors of 
another class, who are far more 
pernicious than these, and they 


are those who, either from madness 


or folly, consider that they are 
born to set the world right, and 
with iconoctastic zeal to destroy 


all that they deem in their wisdom 
to be unfit for. the public eye. 
The most notorious instance of 
this mistaken ardour was _illus- 
trated by the destruction of the 
priceless Portland ‘Vase, which 
was smashed to atoms by a cer- 
tain William Lloyd, about forty 
years ago. The vase, which was 
first discovered in the sixteenth 
century, was a beautiful cinerary 
urn of transparent dark-blue glass. 
It had been bought by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, in 1770, out of 
the Barberini palace at Rome, and 
subsequently became the property 
of the Duchess of Portland. In 
1810 the Duke of Portland handed 
it conditionally over to the trus- 
tees of the Museum, by whom it 
was exhibited, to the infinite de- 
light of every lover of art. The 
beautiful figures, which are deli- 
cately executed in relief on its sides, 
however, outraged the feelings of 
William Lloyd, who with a blow 
of his stick broke it to pieces. 
With extraordinary ingenuity Mr 
Doubleday coliected the fragments, 
and pieced them together with 
such wonderful accuracy, that it 
now stands a complete though 
blurred representation of its for- 
mer loveliness. The initiation of 
the rule which forbids visitors to 
carry sticks or umbrellas in the 
Museum, dates from this piece of 
Vandalism, which also gives birth 
to a law making such acts for the 
future punishable by flogging as 
well as imprisonment. 

But there is another class of 
visitors who are almost as irritat- 
ing to much-occupied officials as 
the askers of foolish questions, 
and these are the possessors of 
objects which, in the narrow 
circles of Peckham Rye or Hor- 
ton, are considered rarities, and 
which are brought with much 
parade to the British Museum, 
and offered at prices which might 
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buy a first-folio edition of Shake- 
speare or atablet from Nineveh. 
Not -a day passes but a set of 
prints of the Georgian period, or 
a French atlas of the last century, 
or a few leaves of a missionary 
translation of the New Testament 
into some oritntal tongue, are pro- 
duced with conscious pride, out of 
numerous folds of paper, to the 
gaze of the weary custodians of 
the public collections, and corre- 
sponding disappointment is mani- 
fested when the possessors are 
told that the Museum already has 
numerous and perfect copies of 
them. 

Occasionally, as in the case of 
the Shapira- manuscripts, objects 
are brought to the Museum as a 
kind of touchstone to test their 
genuineness or the revérse. In 
this particular instance the autho- 
rities on the Continent were di- 
vided in their opinion on the sub- 
ject. Professors Schroeder and 
Guthe, with Dr Hermann of Leip- 
sic, believed them to be genuine. 
Professor Schlottmann, on the con- 
trary, pronounced them to be for- 
geries ; while a committee at Berlin 
presided over by Lepsius, after a 
session of an hour and a half, 
declined to inquire further into 
them. This caution was probably 
engendered by a knowledge of the 
tainted source from which they 
came. Shapira’s name was notori- 
ous at Berlin as that of the suc- 
cessful purveyor of forged Moabite 
pottery. What more natural, 
therefore, that these Moabitish 
manuscripts had been in like man- 
ner artificially concocted? But it 
is not always safe to assume in the 
matter of antiquities that there 
cannot proceed out of the same 
spring sweet water and bitter ; and 
when, therefore, the manuscripts 
were presented at the British 
Museum, it was deemed advisable 
to put their authenticity to the 
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severest test. The story told by 
Shapira was simple and straight- 
forward. So long ago as 1878, an 
Arab sheikh shad casually men- 
tioned to him the existence of 
some blank fragments of writing 
which had been found in caves in 
the neighbourhood of Amor by 
Arab refugees. Later, on the 
occasion of a dinner given by the 
sheikh, further reference was made 
to the manuscripts, and subse- 
quently one of the precious docu- 
ments was brought to Shapira. At 
his instigation others followed, 
and when he had collected all that 
he could obtain, he determined to 
submit them. to the critical eyes of 
Europe. 

The nature of the documents, 
and the evidence on which they 
were pronounced unhesitatingly to 
be forged, are so curious, that no 
apology is needed for briefly re- 
capitulating them. The skins 
themselves were of varying black- 
ness, as though very ancient, and 
the characters were of various de- 
grees of illegibility. By the help 
of chemicals and magnifying glass- 
es, the entire texts were read by 
Dr Ginsburg, and were found to 
contain a more succinct narrative 
ofthe journey of the children of 
Israel than that given in Deuter- 
onomy ; the Ten Commandments ; 
and the blessings and cursings pro- 
nounced on Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal. - The writing, which exhib- 
ited the oldest alphabetical charac- 
ters hitherto known, greatly resem- 
bling those on the Moabite stone, 
was at first sight in favour of the 
authenticity of the documents. 
But a prolonged and careful study 
of the skins revealed ‘certain very 
fine perpendicular lines such as are 
commonly drawn on synagogue- 
scrolls to mark the margin of the 
columns of the texts. On these 
skins they did not serve this pur- 
pose, as was shown by the fact 
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that. the text was written over 
them. It was further observed 
that the upper edges of the skins 
were clean-cut, and that the lower 
edges were frayed. Putting these 
two indications together, Dr Gins- 
burg had no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that the skins 
had at one time been the lower mar- 
gins of synagogue scrolls; and had 
been appropriated by the forgers 
to give an air of antiquity to the 
documents. Dr Ginsburg further 
came to the conclusion that the 
texts had been compiled by either 
a Polish, Russian, or German Jew, 
and had been dictated by him to a 
scribe or scribes. This opinion he 
based on the circumstance that the 
scribe had confused the undageshed 
caph with the guttural letter cheth, 
and ¢au with fe¢h—confusions which 
could only have arisen from the 
words having been dictated by 
a Jew of Northern Europe, and 
which could not have been made 
by the compiler of the texts, who 
was unquestionably a profound 
scholar. Strange corruptions crept 
into the texts in consequence of 
these mistakes, and in one pas- 
sage where the compiler had 
intended to say that God was 
** angry,’’ the scribe had made him 
charge the Deity with a heinous 
crime. 

Day after day, as Dr Ginsburg 
was making these investigations, 
Shapira sat by him. If he was 
not a believer in the genuineness 
of the MSS., he was 4 most con- 
summate actor. When at last he 
was told definitely that the docu- 
ments were forgeries, he turned 
ashy pale, and declared himself to 
be a ruined man. Some people 
believed that the announcement 
was not a surprise to him, but the 
last despairing act of his life was 
the act rather of a dupe than of 
an impostor. A few days after 


the inquiry closed he blew his 
brains out. 

The converse of this case has 
occasionally happened, and it has 
in some few instances been the 
proud lot of visitors to prove 
that the Museum authorities have 
formed an incorrect estimate of 
the value of objects. A notable 
example of this occurred some 
years ago, when a certain Saxon 
coin, which was believed to be 
unique, was proved to be other- 
wise. As on the one occasion 
when ‘the story appeared in print 
it laboured under the disad- 
vantage of forming part of a 
tale of fiction, it will be well to 
give here a correct version of it. 
The circumstances of the discov- 
ery were peculiar. A well-known 
collectors came to the coin-room 
and asked to be allowed to see 
the celebrated coin. The tray on 
which the treasure was kept was 
handed to him, and when at the 
end of the day the attendant 
was in the act of replacing it 
in the case, he observed that the 
coin was missing. The visitor 
asserted his belief that he. had 
put it back, but this was met 
by the very obvious fact that it 
was not there. A careful search 
was made of the table at which he 
had been sitting, and among the 
books he had been using, but all 
to no purpose. In this emergency 
the keeper of the department was 
summoned, and a further search 
having proved unavailing, the 
keeper reluctantly asked the visitor 
to allow him to feel in his pockets. 
This the visitor vehemently refused 
to consent to; and after many use- 
less attempts at persuasion, the 
keeper said— 

‘‘If you refuse to let me feel 
your pockets, I have only one alter- 
native. I am in duty bound to 
send for the police.”’ 














‘¢ That you may do,”’ replied the 
visitor, ‘‘but you shall not touch 
my pockets.” 

Accordingly the inspector cn 
duty was sent for; but before he 
arrived, an attendant who had been 
examining the books which had 
been used, found the missing coin 
between the leaves of a work. 
Great was the relief to every one 
concerned ; and, ‘‘ Now,’’ said the 
visitor, ‘‘I will tell you why I 
refused to let you search me. 
Your coin is not unique. I have 
a duplicate of it in my pocket; 
and if you had found it*there, you 
would have charged me with hav- 
ing stolen your coin.’’ So saying, 
he produced the duplicate, and re- 
ceived the keeper’s congratulations, 
which were modified only by the 
discovery that the crowning glory 
of uniqueness had departed from 
his coin. 

To all those who know the ex- 
quisite joy of possessing a unique 
specimen of any object, the acute 
disappointment of the coin-keeper 
at finding that his much-vaunted 
coin owned a fellow will be fully 
appreciated. But the Museum 
officials are anything but self- 
ish gatherers of rarities. Very 
many objects have from time 
to time been returned to their 
rightful owners, through the ac- 
tion of the keepers of depart- 
ments, to whom they have been 
offered. Only a year or two agoa 
beautiful missal of the Seville use 
was offered for sale to the libra- 
rian. 
was without covers, and the price 
asked for it was £200. The per- 
son offering it stated, in answer to 
inquiries, that it had been sent to 
him for sale by a friend in Paris. 
This might have been considered 
satisfactory so far as it went; but 
before concluding the purchase, the 
librarian, thinking it a long cry 
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from Seville to Paris, requested 
the would-be vendor to inquire 
from his friend in Paris the cir- 
cumstances under which it reached 
thatecity. Meanwhile he detained 
the book. In the course of a few 
days the reply came that it had 
been sent to Paris by 4 gentleman 
at Cadiz, who had bought it. at the 
sale of the library of a suppressed 
monastery. Still the librarian’s 
mind was oppressed with doubts, 
and he communicated with the 
Spanish consul in London, re- 
questing him to telegraph to Se- 
ville to inquire’ whether such a 
book was missing from the -Cathe- 
dral library. The first reply was 
in the negative; but subsequently 
an answer came that not only that 
particular missal, but many other 
books of great value, had mysteri- 
ously disappeared. 

Thereupon the Spanish author- 
ities invoked the aid of the law to 
empower the librarian to retain 
custody of the book, and the ven- 
dor was supcenaed to throw all 
the light he could on the matter. 
But when called upon to identify 
the volume, the Seville librarian 
declared himself unable to do so; 
and this most beautiful book—only 
one other copy of which is known 
to exist—became, by purchase, the 
property of the Museum. In the 
number of the ‘ Bibliophilia’ for 
June and July 1885 is given a long 
list of the books which left Seville 
about the same time, in whose 
possession deponent sayeth not. 

But besides inquirers, amateur 
vendors, and dealers, there is the 
greater army of sight -seers who 
daily throng the galleries and li- 
braries, representing all sorts and 
conditions of men— Londoners, 
mostly of the poorer classes, who 
wander through the collections 
without any special knowledge of 
the objects displayed, but with a 
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keen relish for those particular 
things which strike their fancy ; 
people from the country, of all 
ranks and classes—from the coun- 
try magnate to the peasant or small 
shopkeeper, to the less cultured 
among whom the Assyrian tablets 
are a stumbling-block, and the 
Egyptian monuments foolishness. 
‘*She must have thought herself 
mighty good-looking to have been 
‘ took’ so often,”’ was the remark of 
a country Phyllis on the row of 
statues of the cat-headed goddess 
Pasht. And such is the kind of 
remark which is made every day 
on the basalt figures in the Egyp- 
tian Galleries. Being ignorant of 
history, the Phyllises and their 
friends reduce everything to the 
level of the present time, and sub- 
mit the sculptures of Egypt and 
Assyria to the same criticism as 
the latest pieces from the atediers 
of Woolner or Boehm—Germans, 
mostly be-spectacled, and armed 
with well-studied Baedeker’s 
guide-books, who thus secure to 


. themselves a rich harvest of in- 


telligent enjoyment. Being for 
the most part acquainted with the 
museums of their own country, 
they are able to compare their 
contents with those of the British 
Museum. The autumn vacation 
is the time of the principal Teuton 
invasion, when not only the gal- 
leries present an almost foreign 
appearance, but the reading-room 
is thronged by scholars eager to 
collate manuscripts, or to consult 


books which are to be found only . 


on the shelves of the Museum.— 
Americans, whose first inquiry is 
for the oldest objects, and the next 
for those which have cost most 
money. Many of these our cousins 
have a strong touch of bibliomania, 
and admire the Caxtons and first 
editions with an enthusiasm which 
appears strange to the majority of 


Londoners, in whom familiarity 
has bred something like contempt 
for such things. But while these 
and other crowds are passing to 
and fro among the galleries, there 
may commonly be seen, seated in 
obscure corners, poor woe-begone 
persons who seek. the friendly shel- 
ter of the Museum to protect them 
from the cold and rain,—men and 
women who have unmistakably 
seen better days, as the saying is, 
but who now, by the world forgot, 
find their warmest welcome in the 
Museum galleries. There not un- 
frequently sleep relieves the mono- 
tony of their absolutely vacuous 
existences, which are only occasion- 
ally cheered by the chance posses- 
sion of old newspapers. After 
years of constant attendance, dur- 
ing which shabbiness and decay 
become more and more acute, and 
the heartrending evidences of want 
become more and more apparent, 
they one after another fade away, 
and their weary life is rounded 
with a sleep from which they are 
no longer disturbed by the shout 
of ‘All out!” as the Museum 
closes its doors. 

But it is in the reading-room 
that the various types of Museum 
visitors are most prominently ac- 
centuated. In no capital in Europe 
is admission granted to the national 
library with so free a hand as at 
the British Museum. A nominal 
guarantee of respectability is all 
that is required to give any one 
above the age of twenty-one ready 
access to incomparably the best 
library in the world. Any book 
asked for is immediately handed 
to the reader, and practically no 
limit is put to the number of book. 
he may ask for at the same times 
An official, chosen out of a staff of 
men of unusual attainments for 
his intimate knowledge of books 
and his wide acquaintance with the 














literature of the world, is seated 
in the room to answer questions 
and to help students in their liter- 
ary researches. 

It is, therefore, a paradise for 
scholars and students. There are 
daily to be seen those giants of 
literature who are stamping on the 
age an impress of scholarly thought 
and deep research. There also 
are those whose time is not yet, 
but who by patient work and 
judicious study are preparing to 
take their places by-and-by in the 
great field of letters. Within its 
walls history takes shape, the lamp 


of philosophy is kindled which is to, 


enlighten the world, the arts and 
sciences find their most brilliant 
expression, and fancy records its 
greatest triumphs. 

But with manhood suffrage as 
the order of the day, it will readily 
be imagined that some people who 
are neither scholars nor students 
find their way into the redding- 
room. They are necessary evils 
and have to be endured, but they 
in no way fulfil the conditions 
which should apply to readers. 
They are the dead flies which spoil 
the ointment, and, instead of re- 
cognising their true position and 
striving to be as little burdensome 
as possible, they are commonly 
troublesome, restless, and disturb- 
ing in inverse ratio to their claim 
to scholarship. The -most trivial 
inquiries and the most trashy 
pursuits are held to justify re- 
peated visits to the room which 
should be sacred to study. At the 
time when the word-competition 
mania was at its height, the room 
was flooded with lady readers,who, 
so soon as the door was opened, 
rushed in and took possession, for 
the remainder of the day, of all 
the English dictionaries * which 
stand on the reading-room shelves. 
So great was the inconvenience 
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to readers caused by this sordid 
absurdity—for it was always pur- 
sued with a view to money profit 
—that the authorities were com- 
pelled to issue a regulation that 
the dictionaries were not to be 


thus impounded. So also, while 


the imaginations of foolish people 
were inflamed by stories which 
credited Mother Shipton with hav- 
ing prophesied the erection of the 
Crystal Palace, the construction 
of the underground railway, and 
many other triumphs of modern 
civilization, troops of ladies, among 
them not a few dames of high 
degree, came asking to see the 
original edition of the old woman’s 
legend. One lady came with a 
more than usually detailed request, 
and begged to beshowa the edition 
of the legend which was printed in 
1442. As this was about thirty 
years before the art was-introduced 
into England, the inquirer must 
have supposed that Mother Shipton 
could not only foretell events but 
was able to foredo them. 

With these searchers after the 
husks of knowledge are to be 
found people whom reviewers call 
‘* general readers,” and who lounge 
into the reading-room, to the an- 
noyance of real workers, to while 
away a few hours over the last 
book of travel and the latest 
works on art or popular science. 
Novels also are largely in request, 
and generally those which should 
be most avoided are most read. 
It is a curious fact, as illustrating 
the contrasts of mind peculiar to 
‘« general readers.’’ that the pages 
of the catalogue which show signs 
of most constant use are those 
which contain the headings of 
‘¢Zola”’ and ‘‘ Ruskin.” But even 
Zola’s novels are innocence itself 
compared with books which some 
readers, not always of the sterner 
sex, are occasionally seen smug- 
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gling away to their seats. Then, 
again, there are the drudges of 
literature,—men and women who 
eke out a scanty livelihood by 
copying, looking up _ references, 
and scraping together odds and 
ends of information to fill para- 
graphs for the newspapers. These 
are the representatives of Grub 
Street, the wrecks and failures in 
the world of literature. In cases 
not a few the whole scene of their 
gradual decline, from the first step 
down the ladder until they have 
touched their mother earth, has 
been patent to all the Aaditués of 
the room. The decline, however, 
is not always continuous: tem- 
porary breezes, laden with good 
fortune, come to them as well as 
to others, and they appear for a 
time like moths lately developed 
from the grub stage. But the 
law seems ‘to be inevitable that 
the gloss should presently wear 
off, and that the old order of 
things should return with an ac- 
celerated tendency downwards. 
The reading-room is a favourite 
haunt also of Americans who are 
desirous of tracing their pedigrees 
back to English families of the 
bluest blood and betitled names; 
and of readers of the Miss Fay 
class, who fancy that large pro- 
perties are wrongfully withheld 
from them —who credit judges, 
barristers, attorneys, and_ wit- 
nesses alike, with combining 
against them—and who fancy 
that somewhere in the British 
Museum may be found books 
which will shatter the hostile con- 
spiracies, and will restore to them 
their lawful possessions. The 


figures of the two brothers—the 
last of the Stuarts—will long be 
remembered by the older genera- 
tion of readers; and at all times 
there have been others who, like 
them, have devoted their lives to 
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the tantalising pursuit of unat- 


tainable goods. Other readers 
there are who seem to take the 
reading-room as a shelter from the 
obloquy whrch a doubtlessly un- 
just world has showered upon 
them. Ladies and gentlemen, on 
whom Justice in her blindness has 
by chance cast sociel shadows, and 
who find in letters a ‘balm for 
hurt minds” and a salve for 
wounded spirits, devote their time 
to the study of all that is best and 
noblest in the literature of this 
and other lands, and with a lofty 
desire to return good for evil, 
meet the buffets of the world by 
writing books for its edification 
and instruction. 

But though the names of the 
different sorts of readers is legion, 
for they are many, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they all find within the 
hospitable walls of the British Mu- 
seum books which suit their par- 
ticular tastes, and in connection 
with which, alas ! they level ques- 
tions in quick succession at the 
long-suffering and almost omnis- 
cient superintendent on every con- 
ceivable subject. Most of the fre- 
quenters of the ‘‘ Room,”’ as it is 
familiarly and affectionately called 
by readers, must have been con- 
stantly amused by the audible 
questions put to the superintendent 
by their -confréres, and have di- 
vided their wonder between his 
patience and the fact ‘‘that one 
small head should carry all he 
knew.”’ One lady says that she 
remembers having seen when a 
child a cookery book, the frontis- 
piece of which represented the 
scientific mode of carving a goose ; 
she can neither remember the title 
nor the name of the author—could 
the superintendent help her to find 
it? A venerable-looking clergyman 
next advances, and instead of ask- 
ing a question, as might have been 














expected, on patristic -literature, 
wants a reference to the best book 
on billiards. Another reader deep 
in Miss Gordon Cumming’s ‘ Wan- 
derings* in China’ begs-to be told 
the length of a %. ‘I am not a 
good German scholar,’’ says one, 
‘‘and should be much obliged if 
you would translate and explain 
the passage which is here quoted 
from Heine.’’ A theological stu- 
dent is convinced that if he could 
read the Codex Alexandrinus, 
the contractions in which are be- 
yond him, he would be able to 
prove that all Bible commentators 
up to date have been entirely mis- 
led. Would the superintendent 
read some passages for him? A 
‘‘general reader’? wants to know 
who was the author of ‘‘ Two lovely 
black eyes”’; and another cannot 
remember the name of a female 
character in three syllables begin- 
ning with ‘*B,’’ which occurs in 
one of Walter Scott’s novels, he is 
not certain which—can the super- 
intendent remember it? A third 
would be very much obliged if 
the superintendent would tell him 
whereabouts in Mexico the village 
of Baconola stands. An amateur 
orientalist comes up to complain 
that he cannot find in the cata- 
logue the well-known Assyrian 
grammar by ‘‘Stacy.”” And no 
wonder ; for with this aé#as he dubs 
for the occasion the deputy pro- 
fessor of comparative philology 
at Oxford. 

But we have heard enough, and 
will leave to the imagination the 
kind of questions which are asked 
by the constant stream of inquirers 
which pours up to the central desk 
for the remainder of the day. But 
it is not only in connection with 
even such literary pursuits as are 
indicated by the above questions 
that readers claim the attention 
of the superintendent. It seems 
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to be a law of- nature that wher- 
ever any gratuitous privilege brings 
together a number of people among 
whom the gentler sex figures, 
whether in almshouses, in apart- 
ments in royal palaces, or in read- 
ing-rooms at the British Museum, 
there must of necessity be quarrel- 
ling. A reader has been in the 
habit of sitting in one particular 
seat, and by so doing she—for this 
form of complaint is feminine in 
its nature—considers that she has 
acquired a prescriptive right to it. 
If by chance she finds it occupied, 
fiercely she strides to the central 
desk, and pours her complaint, 
with many a poisoned shaft of 
hate, into the ears of the superin- 
tendent. If she does not gain the 
satisfaction to which she thinks she 
is entitled, she probably takes up a 
position close to the intruder, and 


«There sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering 
storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


Or it may be that a reader is too 
loquacious and disturbs his neigh- 
bours, or that some one monopo- 
lises the books of reference wanted 
by another, or that some hyper- 
fanciful student imagines that an- 
other bites his thumb at him. In 
fact, there is no cause too trivial or 
too unreal to suffice to raise a storm 
in the room which should be sacred 
to Harpocrates and the Muses. 

But these persons are desirable 
readers in comparison with those, 
fortunately few, who either carry 
off books or mutilate them through 
careless usage or from malice pre- 
pense. A certain reticence is ob- 
served by the officials with regard 
to books which have mysteriously 
disappeared ; but it is no secret 
that so many volumes of the Bohn’s 
Libraries vanished—they are of a 
size very suitable for the pocket— 
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that it became necessary to remove 
the set into the inner library. Not 
very long ago it was noticed that a 
reader disappeared suddenly from 
the ‘*Room.’’ One Saturday even- 
ing, when the Museum closed, a 
piece of work on which he had 
been engaged was still unfinished. 
As it was important to him that 
he should complete it without de- 
lay, he yielded to temptation, and 
carried home the book of reference 
which he was using. With an 
ingenuousness which did more 
credit to his heart than to his 
intelligence, he handed the book 
superintendent on 
Monday morning, and explained 
the circumstances under which he 
had had it in his _ possession. 
From that day to this, the 
‘Room ”’ has known him no more. 
Other readers are not so frank. 
In one case some years ago, Death, 
which commonly consigns the past 
to oblivion, became a revealer of 
secrets. A letter was received 
from a landlady stating that 
among the effects of a lodger who 
had died in her house had been 
found several Museum books. 
Thus these were at once recovered. 
On another occasion an anony- 
mously sent parcel was received 
by the superintendent, which, on 
being opened, was found to con- 
tain a number of Museum books 
which had been ‘missing’ for some 
time. But it is not too much to 
say that the careful watch which 
is now kept on the books, and the 
system of stamping employed, by 
which not only the first and last 
pages of every volume, but also 
every plate, engraving, and map 
in it are marked with the Museum 
coat-of-arms, makes an attempt at 
abstraction so hazardous, that only 
under very exceptional circum- 
stances would any one venture to 
run the risk. 
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But it. is easier to mutilate 
books than to steal them, as an 
inspection of some of the much- 
used volumes testify. In numbers 
of instances maps, engravings, and 
pages are missing; and not many 
weeks ago a reader was tried at 
Bow Street for cutting leaves from 
a volume of Scottish newspapers. 
On one occasion a German student, 
who afterwards figured in the Cam- 
bridge police court, returned a copy 
of Macrobius, which had been made 
more precious than rubies by the 
presence of a number of Bentley’s 
manuscript notes, with the mar- 
gins cut off wherever the great 
scholar had made his emendations. 
It is difficult to account for this 
piece of Vandalism, except by the 
supposition that whoever did it 
was desirous of publishing the 
notes as his own. 

During the principal librarian- 
ship of Mr Bond—which, to the 
regret of all those who are inter- 
ested in the British Museum, has 
within the last few weeks been 
brought to a close by his res- 
ignation of the office—the facili- 
ties offered to readers have been 
enormously increased. The intro- 
duction of the electric light has 
enabled ‘them to continue their 
studies through foggy days and 
winter evenings; a beginning has 
been made in the herculean task 
of printing the general catalogue ; 
readers’ tickets have been convert- 
ed from temporary to permanent 
passes ; and the accommodation in 
the room itself has been extended 
to four hundred and sixty seats. 
But pari passu with these facili- 
ties, the demand for tickets , has 
so increased that it is often 
impossible to obtain a seat after 
mid-day. If only those who are 
worthy of the privilege of ad- 
mission were allowed in, there 
would be room and to spare for 
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all; but the difficulty, as may be 
well understood, is where to draw 
the line. Many suggestions have 
been made to relieve the existing 
congestion, not the least amusing 
of which was lately advanced by a 
mechanic, who proposed that as he 
and his fellow-craftsmen find it 
convenient sometimes to go to the 
reading-room on Saturday atver- 
noons, clergymen, who are always 
to be found there in goodly num- 
bers on Saturday, should on that 
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day be excluded from it. As we 
must wait for the adoption of any 
such course until that halcyon day 
arrives when King Mob shall be 
supreme, we must hope that some 
feasible plan will presently be de- 
vised by which the inestimable 
advantages offered by the Museum 
reading-rooms shall be enjoyed only 
by those who are worthy of them, 
and shall not be thrown away 
upon hangers-on to the skirts of 
literature. 





SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 


THE story of our love is incomplete ; 

The leaves of childhood and of youth are missing ; 
Yet ‘* better late than never ’’ ’twas to meet, 

Our lips, at least, are not too old for kissing. 


What rapture to have loved as boy and girl ! 
How sweet to have been playfellows together ; ; 
Over one fairy-tale our heads to curl, 
Inseparable birdlings of a feather ! ! 


To mate in the first freshness of our youth 
Was happiness life never to us granted ; 
Lonely apart we pined, each seeking truth ! 
' Together, we had found love’s land enchanted. 


The past is flown, the future still have we ; 
So let our twin souls blend beyond the ages, 
Till, young and fair, beside the Jasper Sea, 
We may discover all love’s torn-out pages. 











GEorRGE HILL, 
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IN A GARDEN OF JOHN EVELYN’S. 


‘¢] NEVER had any desire so 
strong, or so like to covetousness, 
as that one which I have had al- 
ways; that I might be master at 
last of a small house and large 
garden, with very moderate con- 
veniences joined to them; and 
there dedicate the remainder of 
my life to the culture of them, 
and the study of nature; yet I 
stick still in the inn of an hired 
house and garden among weeds 
and rubbish.”’ 

So wrote Abraham Cowley the 
poet, in the dedication of his poem, 
‘ The Garden,’ to his friend ‘* John 


Evelyn, Esquire, of Wotton,” more 


than two hundred years ago. 

The scene around us and the 
summer afternoon are alike fitting 
in time and place to recall the 
memory of the poet, and of his 
friend, the author of ‘Sylva’; 
the name itself bringing up ideas 
of leafy solitudes, the shade of 
trees, and a healthy country life. 
Within a two hours’ ride over the 
downs is Chertsey, where Cowley 
spent the few last years of his life, 
and where he probably wrote his 
dedication. From the top of that 
hill crowned with fir-trees, we can 
see the wooded valley in which 
stands the house where Evelyn 
was born; and the delightful old 
garden which spreads around us 
is one of those which he aided to 
lay out and plant, for his friend 
the then owner, one of the Howard 
family, who afterwards became 
Duke of Norfolk. 

There are few, if any, remaining 
which retain as much of the orig- 
inal plan, or show more distinctly 
the taste of the designer. 

Evelyn had spent ten years of 
his life abroad, and had cultivated 
his taste and increased his know- 


ledge of all that was beautiful 
in nature and art; and he had 
brought from Italy ideas, new to 
the generality of his countrymen, 
especially in the adornment of 
their homes and the planting and 
laying-out of gardens. 

After two hundred years of 
change of ownership, and the vari- 
ous chances which might have les- 
sened its extent, and shorn it of 
many of its most attractive fea- 
tures, it is a charming garden 
which we have comé upon in our 
day’s holiday, and are privileged 
to enter, and to linger in a while, 
as we let our thoughts travel back 
those two hundred years, and we 
recall the life and circumstances of 
the man whose taste, aided by 
bountiful nature, imagined and 
formed a place which, at the pres- 
ent day, with its delicious shade, 
its retirement, and its picturesque 
incidents, seems so perfectly to 
fulfil our ideas of what a garden 
should be. 

It is perhaps an ancient pleas- 
ance more than a garden such as 
belongs to the present day; one 
which happy circumstances and 
good taste has left untouched in 
all its principal features. The 
growth of years has but added to 
its charm, and has produced the 
grandeur of the trees, which must 
be its chief attraction to a pilgrim 
to the shrine of ‘‘ Sylva Evelyn.” 

It is a rare day for a holiday 
spent in such surroundings. The 
July sun is pouring down from a 
cloudless sky; but there is cool- 
ness and, deep shade tu be found 
under the spreading branches of 
the yew-hedge, believed to have 
been planted by Evelyn, but which 
has long outgrown the form of a 
hedge strictly so called. The clos-e 
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clipped verdant wall is still a 
shelter from the southern sun, 
and the topmost branches stretch 
overhead in dense layers of shade. 
The air is hazy with heat; but it 
is the time of roses, and every 
breath is loaded with their ‘sweet 
musky scent. There is no wind 
to speak of below, but the tops of 
the great lime-trees, which stand 
along the margin of the stream 
flowing through the garden, sway 
gently to and fro, with a soft 
rustle, while the leaves of the 
poplars send out a light shiver 
with every breath of the summer 
breeze, suggesting freshness and 
coolness, though we ‘may not feel it. 

There is as much shade as sun- 
shine around us here, and the 
position, as it slopes to the south, 
lends itself to all that is most 
. suitable for garden or pleasance. 
It might be too hot, facing as it 
does the full sunshine, but for the 
depth of shade. 

Few signs of modern taste have 
entered here: ‘‘ bedding out,”’ and 
those monsters of horticulture 
known as massiffs, are unknown. 
There is not a single ribbon-bor- 
der anywhere, nor beds of tropi- 
cal plants: they would be out of 
place in this garden. The long 
walk under the yew-trees is trod- 
den hard with the pacing to and 
fro of feet for two hundred years 
—it is smoother and softer than 
any yroller could make it; and 
when the sun finds a space through 
which to send a shaft of light, it 
stains the old branches a rich crim- 
son, and throws flecks of tremulous 
gold on the soft grey of the shadow 
below. 

Here is a space set apart for a 
rose-garden, and the roses have 
had their own way in it for years. 
Trellised arbours lead to it, and 
# the entrance is daikened by over- 
hanging clusters. Below the rose- 


garden the ground slopes to, the- 
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margin ofthe stream, a swift 
rippling rivulet, the same which 
waters all this ‘‘sweet valley,’’ as 
Evelyn calls it, and which has its 
rise among the heather and fern 
that clothe the dark-blue ridge, 
crowned by a tower, which rises 
over the woods six miles away. - 
There are thickets along the 
stream, and many a winding walk 
below tall trees, and all kinds of 
flowering shrubs overhanging the 
stream. We notice fewer bril- 
liant effects than tender colours 
and sweet scents, except at inter- 
vals, where great scarlet poppies 
flaunt in the sun, contrasting with 
yellow day-lilies or spires of blue 
lupin, or where masses of golden 
crocus catch the sunshine in early 
spring. And here and there among 
their more cultivated sisters, there 
is space for a wild flower to find 
shelter. On the south bank, be- 
low the yew-hedge, where the 
ground is covered with a network 
of ivy, tufts of sweet violets. have 
found a home; and on this July 
day, where the sun throws fitful 
gleams on the ivy-leaves, wild . 
strawberries are ripe, hanging on 
their slender stems, like little balls 
of coral. In one dark corner of 
the yew-hedge, a great root of 
white bryony hides itself for six 
mofhths in the year, and then sud- 
denly flings a veil of . tenderest 
green over the dark yew-boughs, 
studded in autumn with knots of 
scarlet berries. 

Here is a group of ilex-trees, 
whose shadow falls upon some old 
brick-work, and flights of stone 
steps, which lead up to the chief 
attraction and crowning feature of 
the garden, a broad grassy terrace, 
stretching in long perspective for 
a quarter of a mile. Half-way 
down its length is a semicircular 
recess and a pool of clearest water, 
covered with water-lilies, and 
dark with overhanging trees, which 
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hide the entrance to the grotto. 
The never-ceasing sound of water, 
cool and clear from its bed, deep in 
the chalk hills which shut in the 
valley from the north, falling from 
a basin of mossy stone ; the abrupt 
hanging wood of great oak and ash 
trees above the terrace; and rising 
over all, the splendid group of firs, 
which throw their great limbs and 
rounded crests to the sky,—all 
bring back ‘recollections of the 
sunny south, and the gardens 
Evelyn had seen in Italy must 
have been in his thoughts when 
he planned the scene before us. 
On the old walls which bound the 
terrace on the left, there is a deli- 
cious mingling of fruit and flowers 
—China roses and honeysuckles, 
honey-sweet green-gages, and the 
rambling branches of an old vine. 


«There is continued spring and _har- 
vest here; 

Continued, both meeting at one time ; 

For both the boughs do laughing blos- 
soms bear, 

And with fresh colours fleck the wanton 
prime. 

And eke at once the honeyed trees they 
climb, 

Which seem to labour under their 
fruits’ load, 

The while the joyous ‘birds make their 
pastime 

Amongst the shady leaves.” 


Spenser’s graceful ideal pleases us 
more than Cowley’s poem of the 
‘Garden,’ though it was approved 
of, and dedicated to the genius 
whose taste presided over the gar- 
dens of the day. It is metaphysical, 
and the verses of both poets are full 
of fanciful conceits, and, like others 
of that date, are puzzling to un- 
classical readers, burdened as they 
are with mythological allusions. 
Cowley’s, especially, seems to lack 
the simplicity and true ring we 
expect to find in the expressions 
of one who really appreciates 
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sylvan scenes and pleasures. His 
life, passed among the intrigues, 
the disappointments, and _ the 
heart-burnings of an exiled Court, 
and in a society to which he was 
not born, and yet depended upon, 
must have fostered artificial tastes, 
and have induced him sometimes 
to envy his friend, whose position 
as a gentleman of good family and 
fortune enabled him to indulge in 
his inclination for a country life 
in its pleasantest aspects, and his 
taste for all that was beautiful in 
nature and art. Cowley died at 
Chertsey, and it was there most 
probably, ‘‘in the inn of an hired 
house and gafden,’’ that he wrote 
the dedication of his poem. 

We can imagine the two friends 
meeting there, when Mr Evelyn 
rode his good horse over the 
Surrey hills from his _brother’s - 
house at Wotton, which after- 
wards became his own, and where 
he had in early days, he tells us, 
‘*built a study, and made a fish- 
pond, and an island, and some 
other solitudes and _ retirements, 
resolving. to possess himself in 
some quiet.’ 

The friends may have discussed 
the progress of Mr Evelyn’s great 
work, the ‘Elysium Britannicum,’ 
which he did not live to publish, 
in which he discourses, with un- 
wearied interest in his subject, 
of all things pertaining to horti- 
culture, including what he terms 
the ‘‘ celestial influences’’ and the 
‘* philosophico - medical garden ”’ ; 
the proper arrangements of ‘‘ knots 
and parterres, borders and emboss- 
ments, close walks, and other re- 
lievos,’’ not forgetting such trivial 
matters as chaplets and festoons, 
nosegays and posies, as well as 
of ‘vineyards,’ which evidently 
at that time formed part of all 
English gardens.! 





1 We have proof of this in the fact of the name still adhering to grounds in 
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Or Mr Cowley may have criti- 
cised Evelyn’s proposed answer to 
Sir George Mackenzie, who had 
written a book in praise of “ Soli- 
tude,’ while Evelyn virfdicates the 
higher aims of ‘ Public Life and 
Active Employment.’ In a letter 
to Mr Cowley, however, he owns 
that he had taken up this view of 
the subject only for argument’s 
sake, adding that he speaks his 
very soul to his friend when he 
assures him that he was still of 
the same mind as he ever had 
been in his love of a solitary life ; 
and that there ‘‘ was no person 
alive who does more honour and 
breathe after that life and repose.” 

We can hardly. believe that 
either of the friends had much ex- 
perience of what a solitary life 
in the retirement of the country 
really was, both their experiences 
being in a very opposite direction, 
and probably a trial of it would 


have led them to be of Touch-. 


stone’s mind: ‘In respect that it 
is solitary I like it very well, byt 
in respect that it is private it is 
a very vile life. Now in respect 
that it is of the fields it pleaseth 
me well, but in respect that it is 
not of the Court it is tedious.”’ 
The two friends had much be- 
sides in common, for both were 
ardent royalists. They had both 
lived to see the triumph of the 
rebels; to endure the iron rule 
of those who called themselves 
the ‘‘keepers of the liberties of 
England ’”’ ; and to rejoice in the 
Restoration. Cowley, who had 
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worked hard for his party, seems 
to be one of the many who had 
felt himself neglected when for- 
tune changed; but he seems to 
have found consolation in the 
society of his friend, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their circum- 
stances. Evelyn belonged to that 
class of whom Macaulay speaks, 
as ‘‘well-descended and opulent 
gentlemen, to whom nothing was 
wanting of nobility but the name, 
—high-spirited and ardent, and 
accustomed to consider dishonour 
more terrible than death.” His 
fortune made him ‘independent of 
Court favour, though he was dis- 
tinguished (if the friendship of 
Charles II. could be a distinc- 
tion) whenever he appeared there, 
Loyalty was part of his religion, 
and the duty of a loyal gentleman 
of his position of that time, was 
to appear frequently at Court. 
Under such circumstances the con- 
versation between the friends at 
Cowley’s little house at Chertsey 
may have been on graver matters 
and of larger interest than those 
relating to the ‘ Solitary Life,’ or 
‘Elysium Britannicum.’ 

It isa sign, however, that John 
Evelyn took personally no promi- 
nent or responsible part in the 
troubles and distractions of the 
time, that he was able to turn his 
thoughts and concentrate his in- 
terest upon occupations of a nature 
so entirely apart from them. . His 
strongest principles had been out- 
raged, his deepest feelings of loyaity 
wounded ;.but he had kept him- 





the vicinity of some towns and manor-houses. 


The steep hillsides, fronting the 


south-east at Bath, now entirely built over, is still called the Vineyard; and 
part of the garden of a fine old manor-house of the Fanes in Kent, situated on ' 


the southern slope of the valley of the Medway, also bears the name. 


The 


district is celebrated for its hops; and it is remarkable that grapes of an ex- 
ceptionally fine flavour ripen in the open air on the garden walls. _ Our fore- 
fathers’ tastes in wine might, however, be questioned in these days. During his 
stay in Padua, Evelyn speaks in his ‘Diary’ of purchasing as a winter pro- 
vision, 3000 lb. of grapes, and “pressing his own wine, which proved incompar- 


able liquor.” 





self uninvolved and irresponsible 
for’ the failures and disappoint- 
ments inseparable from the ad- 
herents of a failing cause, or a 
life of political struggle, and we 
can realize the fact better here 
than elsewhere,—in this quiet 
spot, where there is only silent 
growth and as silent decay, where 
the only movement is the soft 
fanning of leaves, the only sounds 
(for even the birds are silent in 
the heat) the fall of water. The 
world is outside us here, though 
it is not far away, and in two 
hours’ time we might, if we chose, 
be in the heart of London, with 
its wear and tear, its fret, worry, 
and excitement. 

Here we know nothing of it, 
and all is,in strong antithesis to 
it. Meditation, study, perhaps 
light labour; but we must be able 
to leave ‘‘worry”’ behind us to 
enjoy such a scene as this. There 
is no antidote here for ‘‘ carking 
care,’’ unless indeed we are able 
to shake it off altogether, and to 
look back upon it in peace. But 
if this is. impossible, if wher- 
ever we go care or anxiety (which 
is the worst form of care) sits 
up behind, we shall not find any- 
thing congenial here. Ifwe would 
distract our thoughts from a pre- 
sent trouble, or should have a 
knotty point to settle with our- 
selves, let us go out of doors by 
all means, and gain all the help 
and strength we can from it. 
We may climb the cliff, and look 
down upon the great sweep of the 
sea-shore, and mark the grand 
rhythmical movement of the ad- 
vancing tide, whose slow majestic 
march into the bay can be likened 
to no other movement visible to 
mortal man, when solemn move- 
ment and solemn sound are merged 
into one, perfect time, and perfect 
tune. There -we may forget our 


cares for a time,'and be able to 
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see their littleness, or our minds 
may be stretched to a great conclu- 
sion. Or we may mount the hill 
inland,—a breezy down perhaps, 
where the world below is bounded 
only by the sky,—when miles of 
country lie before us in all the 
variety of hill and dale, tower and 
town, and where distance turns 
the ‘*busy hum of men”’ into 
a profound silence; there we may 
lose sight of ourselves and of our 
personal aims and interests, and 
for once ‘‘ take a generous impulse 
for our guide.’’ Here, in these 
secluded bowers, there are no such 
outlets for the turbulent spirit— 
the influences are too gentle, too 
serene—they may sooth and_ heal, 
but they do not rule. 

What, then, were the circum- 
stances and surroundings of the 
man who could give time and 
thought, during the troubled era 
in which he lived, to the planting 
of trees, and the laying out of 
gardens and pleasure grounds, for 
his friends or for himself? Few 
of his class and position had leisure 
for it. At the time of Evelyn’s 
entrance into the world, the coun- 
try was in the utmost confusion. 
The dispute between the King and 
the Parliament had broken out in 
open rebellion—dividing relations, 
friends, and neighbours, and mak- 
ing it a necessity for all men of 
position to declare themselves on 
one side or another. 

For nearly a hundred years 
England had had peace within 
her borders. The last blood shed 
in civil war had been caused by 
the Rising of the North in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and a comparatively 
settled state of things had followed. 
The great feudal castles and forti- 
fied houses had given place to such 
stately homes as Hatfield, Pens- 
hurst, and Burleigh, and many a 
country house of lesser pretension, 
each surrounded by its park and 
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woods. Many a manor-house had 
its vineyard and walled garden, 
its bowling-green and ‘‘ pleached 
arbour,’ for outdoor enjoyment 
and leisure; and it was to the 
further improvement of these that 
Evelyn brought his taste, his ex- 
perience, acquired abroad, and his 
love and interest in country life 
and its pursuits, which had been 
fostered, we cannot but think, by 
the beauty and sylvan solitude of 
his native place, which seem al- 
ways to have been keenly appre- 
ciated by him, for he dwells con- 
tinually in his ‘ Diary’ upon them, 
and upon the charms of the woods 
and valleys, and the running 
streams of the country round 
Wotton. 

Altered as it is in many ways 
by increased population, and the 
advanced civilisation of two hun- 
dred years, the district is still 
lonely and retired. The great 
' city, within thirty miles’ distance, 
has made giant strides into the 
country; but the valley of the 
Tillingbourne is Evelyn’s ‘‘ sweet 
valley ”’ still. 

There still remain large districts 
shaded by thick wouds; breezy 
commons clothed in heather and 
bracken ; steep sandy lanes, relics 
of the time when the traffic of the 
country was carried on by pack- 
horses, with high precipitous banks 
darkened by overhanging trees ; 
whitewashed cottages, with timber 
and weather-tiled walls, nestle in 
orchards and green lanes. The 
roofs of many of the old churches 
and farmhouses are still covered 
with heavy Sussex slate; rapid 
streams still ripple through the 
‘ meadows which surround Evelyn’s 
early home, and beneath the woods 
he loved. The great mass of 
Leith Hill rising to the south, of 
the house, and its surrounding 
woods, still remains in its uncul- 
tivated beauty$ clad in heather 
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and fern and fir-forest ; and when 
Evelyn came over from Wotton, 
and designed for his friend Mr 
Howard this stately terrace, and 
laid out the ‘‘ plot of his canal and 
garden,’’ and the ‘‘ crypta”’ through 
the hill, he may have watched the 
sun sink behind St Martha’s hill 
and chapel, as we see it to-day. 
Close at the back of the ‘‘ moun- 
tain and Pausilippe,’’—as, evident- 
ly in remembrance of Italy, he 
calls the grotto, cut through the 
steep bank above the terrace,—is a 
narrow track called the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Way,” where for three hundred 
years came troops of pilgrims 
gathered from all parts of Europe, 
making their way from the sea- 
coast to the shrine of the great St 
Thomas of Canterbury. 

It could have been little more 
than a hundred years before Eve- 
lyn was born that the ‘stream of 
pilgrims began to dwindle, and 
then ceased; for, as we read in 
Dean Stanley’s ‘Memorials of 
Canterbury,’ it was in 1511 that 
Erasmus and his friend Dean 
Colet made their memorable visit 
to the shrine itself, and dared to 
express their disapproval of what 
they saw, which was the beginning 
of the end. And it may have 
been when the shrine, and the 
pilgrims themselves, fell into dis- 
repute, that the name of the 
chapel on the hill overlooking the 
‘¢ Pilgrim’s Way,” and called after 
the ‘‘ Martyr,” was changed into 
one less likely to give offence. 

The abrupt hill, broken by wild 
ground and wooded to the base, 
with the blue outline of Hind 
Head in the distance, and crowned 
by the chapel of the ‘‘ Martyr,” 
must often have recalled an Italian 


landscape to Evelyn. The honse 


of Wotton itself, standing amid 
deep woods, has been greatly al- 
tered and enlarged since the time 
when John Evelyn 


inherited it 
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from his brother; but the site is 
the same, and a portion of the old 
dwelling exists on the southern 
side of the house, which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘large and ancient, 
suitable to those hospitable times, 
and sweetly surrounded by vener- 
able woods.”’ 

In the house, carefully preserv- 
ed, is the library collected by 
Evelyn; the MSS. of many of his 
works, and the correspondence of 
men prominent in the political 
events of the time. There we 
may see, too, the sketches he 
drew, and the plans he made for 
future works in designing ‘‘ plots, 
canals, and grottos.’’ Evelyn was 
an enthusiastic royalist; and one 
of the most interesting and well- 
authenticated of the relics at 
Wotton is the Book of Common 
Prayer, bound in crimson velvet, 
with a stain on one of the leaves, 
which indeed suggests the truth, 
that it was used by Charles I. on 
the scaffold. 

Within a mile of the house 
stands the little parish church of 
Wotton, so often mentioned in the 
‘Diary.’ There is nothing in the 
architecture to tell its date, or 
of any special interest, except 
traces of a ‘‘lepers’ window”’ in 
the chancel, and the unpretend- 
ing little edifice of which Evelyn 
speaks in his ‘ Diary’ as the porch 
where he learned to read. 

The monuments within, of black 
and white marble, representing 
the heads of the family, and quaint 
rows of kneeling children,—the 
two plain white marble sarco- 
phagi, coffin-shaped, beneath which 
lie the remains of John Evelyn and 
his wife, have nothing remarkable 
in them, or different from what 
we find in many an old country 


- church. 


In the small black marble tablet 
let into the wall, we seem to see 
traces of a sad story, in the epi- 


taph and the few simple words 
recording the death of Elizabeth 
Darcy, at the age of twenty years. 
We remember that she was the 
daughter of John Evelyn’s par- 
ents, whose early death occurred 
when he was a boy, and of whom 
he speaks, as ‘‘of a virtue beyond 
her years, or the merit of her hus- 
band, the worst of men ;”’ and we 
wonder if the touching lines on 
the tablet to her memory came 
from the mother who mourned her 
till her death, or from the brother 
who speaks of her with such 
strong affection. 

The sunshine, coming through 
the deep green of the trees which 
stand round the church, stains the 
white walls of the chancel con- 
taining the monuments of the 
Evelyns of Wotton. The _ rooks 
swing and caw round the quaint 
old tower and low wooden belfry ; 
the song of blackbirds and thrushes 
comes from the thorns and hollies 
which grow on the slope beyond 
the churchyard : all else is silence 
and peace. 

It was among such scenes as 
these that, in the year 1620, John 
Evelyn was born, the second son 
of that branch of his family which 
had_ settled at Wotton.- The 
Evelyns were declared Royalists, 
but it does not appear that any of 
them had hitherto taken an active 
part in public affairs, or had ever 
risked life or fortune in the 
Royal cause. 

When the war between the 
King and the Parliament broke 
out, John Evelyn alone, then 
barely of age, made any attempt 
to take up arms for the King—in 
which he failed; for he tells us in 
his ‘ Diary,’ quaintly, and in as few 
words as possible, how, after the 
fight at Brentford, which followed 
shortly upon the battle of Edge- 
hill, he ‘‘came in with his horse 
and arms, just at the retreat of 
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the rebels, but was not permitted 
to stay, by reason of the army 
marching to Gloucester, which 
would have left him and his 
brothers exposed to ruin, without 
any advantage to his Majesty.” - 

A cadet of the family, and hav- 
ing lost his father the year before, 
he was probably far more depend- 
ent upon his brothers and others 
than he chooses to state. An ex- 
planation of the cause of his leaving 
the army, and taking no further 
measures to support the King, 
may have reflected upon the 
character and loyalty of those 
nearest to him, and he preferred 
to take upon himself the conse- 
quences of a course which has 
been considered to have left a blot 
on his character. 

In the ‘ Diary’ we are told little 
beyond the bare facts; but it is 
likely that he suffered considerably 
for his persistence in openly de- 
claring his adherence to the King, 
though no ‘active part was possible 
to him. He refused steadily to 
sign the Covenant (to which re- 
fusal he adhered to the end) ; and 
having, he tells us, ‘‘sent by a 
friend his black manége horse and 
furniture (a valuable gift in those 
days) to his Majesty at Oxford,” 
he obtained a licence to travel 
from the King, and left England 
for the Continent, where he re- 
mained for ten years. It is prob- 
able that the firm and indepen- 
dent line of conduct taken by him 
in these early days, showing re-. 
markable decision of character in 
so young a man, was the beginning 
of the strong affection always 
shown for him by King Charles I. 
and by his family. ‘In after-years 
he proved his loyalty and zeal by 
serving the Royal cause boldly and 
ably, and often at the risk of life 
and property, by his writings, and 
by his influence, which he used 
wherever he could make it felt. 
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It was during the years which 
he spent abroad that John Evelyn’s 
education may be said to have been 
principally carried on. He had 
been to Oxford before his father 
died, but, by his own admission, 
did little to distinguish himself 
there; and he had been en- 
tered in the Inner Temple, where 
he tells us he spent some months 
in ‘‘ studying a little, but dancing 
and fooling more.’’ He was evi- 
dently one of those whose mental 
powers needed to be roused and 
attracted by congenial subjects, 
and to whom a routine marked out 
for him was antagonistic; what- 
ever were the means used to attain 
the end,. he certainly became one 
of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time ; a lover and connoiseur 
of art in a degree much more rare 
in the days in which he lived than 
in our own; and an enthusiastic 
student of science of every kind. 
There can be no doubt that added 
to these he was a man of high prin- 
ciple and religious faith; a loyal 
subject and a true friend; as well 
as an affectionate husband and 
father. 

His ‘ Diary’ is a book well known 
to all English readers; less per- 
haps of this generation than the 
last. There is much in the reading 
of it to increase our regard for one 
who may be said to have been a 
sagacious spectator, though not an 
actor, in the:troubled times when 
the England of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts was passing into the hands 

the constitutional sovereigns of 

at Britain. 

That part of the ‘ Diary’ which 
relates to his early life abroad, pre- 
sents a remarkable and attractive 
picture of the interests and amuse- 
ments of a young country gentle- 
man and a Cavalier, of whose 
character and conduct we are ac- 
customed to form a very different 
opinion. 
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Wherever he went, we find him 
attracted by all that was most 
worthy in the men and women 
among whom he was thrown, and 
in the aspects of religion, science, 
and art. All was new to him, 
and claimed his ardent pursuit. 
At one time we find him entering 
with zeal into deep theological 
arguments with the Jesuit *fathers, 
or with the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. At another, his interest 
and admiration are awakened by 
the pictures and priceless objects 
of that art which had, for the 
last two hundred years, become a 
new power in Europe, making the 
cingue cento an era in itself. “Now, 
we find him going deep into natural 
philosophy and physics, and attend- 
ing lectures upon anatomy, a study 
for which he seems to have had 
especial interest; and again we 
hear of him leaving Rome, that he 
may devote himself for a whole 
winter to hard study in Padua, 
where he succeeded in gaining the 
highest honours ever accorded to 
a foreigner; and through all we 
trace the deep religious tone of his 
mind, the firmness of his Christian 
faith, and the high standard by 
which he chose his friends. Of his 
long after-life, spent chiefly at 
Sayes Court; the zealous part he 
took in bringing about the Resto- 
ration; his literary occupations 
and various employments in the 
public service; his sorrows and 
disappointments in the loss of his 
children, only. one of whom sur- 
vived him,—we may read the 
tail in the ‘ Diary,’ first publish 
in 1819. . John Evelyn’s judgment 
and conduct, during a life passed 
at a time of excited action and 
great political change, were guided 
less by opinions than by strong 
principles; and these were not 
affected or disturbed by the failure 
and weaknesses cf the individuals 
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who were the chief actors. He 
worked zealously and honestly for 
that cause which he believed to 
be. the right, without looking for 
private advancement or reward; 
and he died, as he had lived, a plain 
country gentleman. 

It is nearly two hundred years 
since ‘‘ Sylva Evelyn ’”’ was laid in 
his grave in the quiet cguntry 
church at Wotton, within sight of 
the woods surrounding his beloved 
home. Among the many subjects 
of far greater importance to which 
he gave his attention for the ben- 
efit of others, we may note that 
to which we have already alluded, 
and one especially impressed upon 
us here, and feel grateful to his 
memory, believing it was he who 
first gave an impetus to the more 
general planting of woods, the cul- 
tivation of flowers, and to the lay- 
ing out and adorning of gardens in 
many a country home—especially 
when we realise how much such 
interests and occupations go to 
the enjoyment of our lives at the 
present day. 

The gardens of his day were set 
apart much less for the display 
of flowers and the exercise of 
horticultural skill than for the 
enjoyment of rest, leisure, and 
retirement. Trees, water, shel- 
tered walks, sweet sights and 
sweet scents, were made the prin- 
cipal objects, and were more sought 
after than the brilliant floral ef- 
fects now aimed at. Flowers 
formed but a part, and were ac- 
cessories to the whole; but the 
gorgeous masses of colour, the 
multitudinous variety, cultivated 
with the utmost skill to ensure 
perfection in bloom and size, such. 
as we have now, were quite un- 
known. Roses, red and white, 
carnations, stocks, and many 


hardy, sweet-smelling perennials 
had each its individual charm, 
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seldom improved by high culture 
or ‘‘ hydridising,’’ and they lent 
their sweetness and bloom to 
adorn the trellised walk or shady 
arbour, or made gay with a deli- 
cate and sober gaiety the parterre 
which ended the vista of clipped 
hornbeam or yews, in a far more 
modest fashion than in the present 
age of ‘‘panels’”’ and ‘ribbon- 
borders.”’ 

And if this was so in our north- 
ern climate, is was still more so in 
Italy, from which Evelyn drew so 
many of his ideas, and where the 
natural beauty of the scenery, the 
climate, and the habits of the 
people, all conduce to the enjoy- 
ment of outdoor life, making 
shade, coolness, and retirement the 
very essentials of a garden. 

Evelyn could not reproduce in 
his native country the stately 
groves of cypress and ilex, the 
stone - pines and aloes, the balus- 
traded terrace and open /oggia, 
which made up so much of his 
recollections of Italian gardens ; 
but he could in some measure 
please his taste in a likeness of 
them in the formal lines of the 
yew-hedge, the grotto in the cool 
shade of the trees, and in the 
groves of hardy fir, as graceful 
and picturesque as any Italian 
pine, and in the forming of such 
stately terraces as the one we have 
before our eyes. Neither could 
he attain to the fountain with its 
abundant supply of water, poured 
from the lip of some old marble 
cistern, a relic of classic times, 
the cool refreshing rush made 
more welcome by the burning sun. 
But he has left on record his ideas 
on the acquisition of ‘‘ running 
water’’ as almost indispensable in 
a garden intended for perfect en- 
joyment; and we may even now 
benefit by some of his experiences 
in his remarks made in his ‘ Diary’ 
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on every garden or pleasure-ground 
which came under his notice in 
his travels abroad, or in his after- 
life at home. 

His love and interest in the 
subject of unfailing, whether as a 
young man on his travels he de- 
scribes the magnificent gardens in 
Paris, the origin of the present 
‘«Elysian Fields,’ just then laid 
out at an enormous cost by Mary 
of Medici; or visits Richelieu’s 
garden at  Ruelle, with its grand 
display of fountains and water- 
works, ‘‘with curious contrivances 
to wet the spectator ’’ (!); or when 
we find him lost in admiration of 
the gardens attached to the villas 
and palaces at Verona, Florence, 
or Rome: whether we see him 
leaving London with his friend 
Lord Cornbury, in his ‘swift 
coach,’’ to superintend the improve- 
ments making at the great man’s 
country house in Oxfordshire; or 
when he gratifies some more hum- 
ble friend and neighbour by a 
visit to his ‘* orange - house,”’ or 
Dutch flower-garden. 

Since that day the taste and 
skill exercised in these things has 
grown and increased -to such pro- 
portions as almost to have changed 
their aspect, and to have lost in a 
great measure the simplicity and 
the love of natural beauty in 
which they originated.’ Flowers 
have become one of the many 
objects of luxury of the nine- 
teenth century, and a great source 
of wealth to many. The world 
has certainly entered into our 
gardens and has laid its grasp 
upon the flowers; but we must 
still acknowledge that it was John 
Evelyn who was one of the first 
who brdught such tastes into our 
country life, under their best 
aspects. Many a quiet country 
home has, gained in grace and 
beauty; many a troubled and 
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solitary life has been gladdened, 
and has found interest, rest, and 
even happiness in the pursuits 
he loved, and preferred among 
many more generally engrossing 
occupations. 

He wrote his ‘ Sylva’ for those 
who were able to plant extensive 
woods, and lay out acres in ter- 
raced gardens such as these; we 
are sure that had he lived in 
our days, his kindly heart and 
genial sympathy would have re- 
joiced to know how many there 
are who now feel as great delight 
in cherishing a few flowers in 
some small garden; in making 
bright and attractive the  sur- 
roundings of some humble home, 
as he did in the ‘‘ plots, canals, 
and parterres,’’ which he designed 
for his friends in the larger world 
in which he lived. 
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But the setting sun is casting 
long shadows across the terrace; 
the water-lilies gleam white 
through the shadows which are 
darkening the pool; the lights 
are fading; and the pictures of 
two hundred years ago, the 
associations of a good man’s life, 
long gone to rest, are passed as 
a dream. We may linger no 
longer in John Evelyn’s garden 
and pleasance; but as we leave it 
let us express a hope that such 
gardens, rare as they are, may 
long retain their character, their 
depth of shade, their seclusion, 
and their sylvan grace, which 
make them so fitting for the in- 
dulgence of a luxury mof on the 
increase,—but which is daily be- 
coming more rare to find, and 
more difficult to keep,—the luxury 
of ‘‘ retired leisure.”’ ; 
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A Night in a Scotch Swamp. 


A NIGHT IN A SCOTCH SWAMP. 


READER, have you ever’ passed 
a night in a swamp, Scotch or 
otherwise ? © Because if you have 
not, take the advice of one who 
has, and in the short but emphatic 
phrase used by Mr Punch on a 
memorable occasion, Don’t! It 
is not agreeable, and might have 
unpleasant consequences. - But as 
Montaigne truly says, the profit of 
one man is the inconvenience of 
another; and if I now consent to 
tell you how I came into that 
galére, it is that you may be saved 
from a similar mischance. That 
there is need of a warning voice is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that 
no season passes, as I am told, 
without one or more parties of 
unfortunate pedestrians _ losing 
themselves precisely as I did, and 
being overtaken by night in that 
same swampy glen. If, then, in 
relating this adventure, I should 
seem to you to be writing myself 
down an ass, think not that it is 
in any ways because I share honest 
Dogberry’s ambition in that line, 
but solely because: I would benefit 
my kind, and would wish that my 
inconvenience should turn to your 
profit. 

And who can tell how many of 
my readers may not be grateful 
to me some day for this note of 
warning? For the scene of my 
adventure was the Isle of Arran, 
perhaps the best known and great- 
est favourite of all the health re- 
sorts on the west coast of Scot- 
land: a miniature Switzerland, 
surrounded by the element the 
Briton loves and was born to rule. 
Everybody goes to Arran at some 
time in his life. And no wonder. 
For every one who has been there 
chants its praises. Its beauty, 
its endless walks and mountain 


climbs ; its fishing, its boating, its 
bathing ; its health-giving air, and 
its freedom from the surveillance 
of Mrs Grundy. It is said to be 
the one spot in the British Isles 
where that lady has been unable 
to establish a footing,—no doubt 
owing very much to the fact that 
the Duke (in Arran the ‘‘ Duke” 
always means the Duke of Hamil- 
ton) will allow no building in the 
island; so that there is hardly 
anywhere to be seen: a structure— 
barring the Duke’s own castle and 
shooting-lodges — more imposing 
than a whitewashed cottage. And 
these cottages are packed with 
visitors all through the summer in 
a way that would do credit to the 
capabilities of that London lodg- 
ing-house where, it is said, the 
occupants of one room were quite 
happy until the lodger in the 
middle took in a friend! The 
normal inhabitants of the cottages 
retire in the summer months to 
the cow-shed or byre, a fact which 
will account for the question at- 
tributed to the Duke on some 
occasion when a cottager asked . 
him for permission to build a byre. 
‘And I suppose, Sandy, you,will 
want a fireplace in it?” ow 
these small low-roofed cottages 
can contain all the large persons 
who may be seen to emerge from 
them during the summer months 
has ever been a standing puzzle. 
But I am divagating. What I 
wanted to impress upon the reader 
was, that since every one goes to 
Arran sooner or later, the chances 
are very great that he may some 
day be glad to have had this note 
of warning sounded for his behoof. 

As already indicated, I was 
spending the summer in Arran. 
I had done most of the steamer 
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excursions round and about the 
island and its neighbourhood. I 
had driven to most parts of the 
island, and I had taken a few 
moderate walks. Suddenly I was 
fired with an ambition. I would 
walk from Brodick, our head- 
quarters, to Corrie, and thence to 
Glen Sannox, the grandest of the 
Arran glens; would then walk up 
Glen Sannox, and crossing what is 
called the ‘‘Hunter’s Saddle,” a 
low co/, I would get down into 
Glen Rosa, and so home again. 
This was the walk a friend had 
sketched out for himself and me 
to do on the first available oppor- 
tunity. But the available oppor- 
tunity seemed to tarry, whilst the 
desire of distinguishing myself by 
a walk that really could be called 
a walk—-for up to the year 1822, 
when this particular walk was, to 
the astonishment of every one 
on the island, perpetrated by two 
young ladies, it had always been 
regarded as rather an impractica- 
ble feat, except for shepherds and 
hunters, ‘‘and suchlike,’’—I say 
the desire of distinguishing myself 
burned ever more intensely. So 
that at last I confided my design 
of attempting it, without my 
friend’s guidance, to my daughter, 
a maiden of just fifteen summers, 
whom, as her name is not M., I 
will call N. She also was am- 
bitious of trying her powers of 
walking ; she had never climbed 
anything in her life higher than 
Primrose Hill, and she caught 
eagerly at the idea. I made the 
prudent mental reservation that I 
would turn back at any moment if 
I found that what we were climb- 
ing, or had to climb, seemed dan- 
gerously steep, — at any rate to 
persons like ourselves, unused to 
climbing, and unprovided with any 
of the paraphernalia which that 
wise and intrepid mountaineer 
Tartarin de Tarascon took care to 
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arm himself with before he set 
out to perform his great mountain- 
eering feats. No grappling-irons, 
or ice-axe, or rope warranted to 
stand any amount of strain, had 
we. Not even the regulation nails 
in our boots; not even an alpen- 
stock! Only our umbrellas. I 
was well resolved, then, I would 
run no risks. A heavy man of 
forty-five, pére de famille, weight- 
ed with cares and responsibilities, 
has no right to run risks; and I 
knew my duty to myself. Walk- 
ing was one thing—it might keep 
down the podagra. Broken limbs 
was quite a different matter. So, 
well fortified with judicious re- 
solves, and also with a flask of 
whisky, and satchel filled with 
sandwiches, the usual concomi- 
tants of a walk in Arran, where 
inns are few and far between, we 
started. But, strangely enough, 
nothing was said at home about 
the ambitious part of the walk. 
That was to remain a profound 
secret, to astonish their weak 
minds with when we should come 
home. All that was given out 
was that we were going for a good 
long walk, should probably go as 
far as Glen Sannox, which would 
be fifteen miles out and home, and 
might possibly explore a little 
way up the glen. 

The morning had broken both 
dark and hazy, betokening rain ; 
but in Arran the old distich, 
‘‘Rain before seven, fine before 
eleven,”’ is so often verified, that 
notwithstanding the torrents which 
had poured down all through the 
preceding day, I made up my 
mind that the chances were at 
least even that the day would im- 
prove, and I would not let a lit- 
tle uncertainty in the weather— 
where all is such uncertainty— 
daunt us in our project. My pre- 
visions were fulfilled. When we 
started, the mountain-tops were 
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hardly visible through their cloud- 
caps, and the opposite Ayrshire 
coast was quite invisible. But 
as the day advanced it gradually 
grew finer and finer. The sun 
drove clouds and mist away, and 
shone down on us in full blaze all 
through the afternoon. Gaily we 
sped along the six miles of flat but 
beautiful road which leads from 
Brodick to Corrie, skirting the 
sea-shore all the way,—the only 
sound the lapping of the little 
waves against the beach, broken 
occasionally by the cry of a sea- 
bird. Although the morning was 
no longer young, we met few 
people ‘on our way; but Corrie 
was very much alive, its inhabit- 
ants in flannels and light-coloured 
dresses sitting and lying every- 
where about on the _ beautiful 
rocks ; while in front of the hotel, 
on a small patch of level green- 
sward, some vigorous lawn-tennis 
players were busily at play—or 
rather, I should perhaps say, at 
work, for tenis is a serious busi- 
ness now,—despite the fact that 
every ball which was hit out of 
court must inevitably go into the 
sea. By the time we had reached 
Glen Sannox it was nearly two 
o’clock ; so, looking out for com- 
fortable seats on the rdcks beside 
the lovely burn which comes 
bounding down the glen, we 
halted for our mid-day meal. 
We had rather ridiculed the idea 
of taking such a large pile of 
sandwiches as thoughtful hands 
had prepared for us; but it had 
been suggested that we might be 
glad of a second meal before we 
got home; and lucky for us it 
was, as it afterwards turned out, 
that we had been thus liberally 
provided. Besides, I fave ob- 
served that a pile of sandwiches 
which looks mountainous when 
you are called upon to carry it, 
especially when you happen to 
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have just finished a good break- 
fast, has a trick of ceasing to 
retain that mountainous character 
when it comes to be confronted by 
two good appetites, sharpened by 
a long walk. Anyhow, there was 
not too much left on this occasion 
for a second meal; and glancing 
up the glen at the formidable-look- 
ing height we should have to as- 
cend, I felt it was by no means 
unlikely we should be .glad of 
something more before we got 
back. 

Glen Sannox is the wildest of 
all the glens in Arran, its sides 
being formed of great granite 
mountains, whilst at the end 
shoots up the rugged Cior-Mhor 
or Great Comb. Now, the Ord- 
nance map shows a plain road the 
whole way up the glen, and across 
the saddle into Glen Rosa. It 
seemed, therefore, that there could 
be no doubt about the way. Alf 
we had to do was to adhere to the 
path from the beginning. I soon 
found, however, that what was 
marked on the map as a plain 
road or path, was no road, and 
was not plain. A mountain-track, 
which disappeared again and again, 
and required the sharpest atten- 
tion to pick up afresh, was the only 
guide. Still, as it followed the 
route prescribed by the map—viz., 
the left side of the burn—it seemed 
all right, and we plodded steadily 
forward. Progress was consider- 
ably retarded by the long heather, 
and by our having to avoid marshy 
bits of ground, as well as little 
rivulets which frequently crossed 
our path; and it was nearly four 
o’clock by the time we came to 
the head of the glen. As I know 


now, we had followed the left side 
of the burn too long, and conse- 
quently the saddle to our left hand, 
which was the one we ought to 
have climbed, was almost left be- 
hind us; 


and the wall which 
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towered above us on that side 
was so sheer, that I felt certain 
it could not be intended that we 
should get over it. The other 
saddle, which lay rather to our 
right hand, and was the one to 
which our mountain-track seemed 
to lead, was to my mind evidently 
the right one. If I had fully 
realised at the time that the 
Hunter’s Saddle was to the left 
of Cior-Mhor, and that the monster 
which blocked the end of Glen San- 
nox, and which we were now quite 
close to, was Cior-Mhor, I should 
have known that we had missed 
the proper place where the path 
crosses the burn, and should have 
felt we must retrace our steps and 
seek for guidance as to the right 
way some other day. Unfortu- 
nately, at that time I did not dis- 
tinctly know these things. What 
J knew was, that there was a 
saddle which led into Glen Rosa, 
and a plain path on the map the 
whole way. The path—such as it 
was—had certainly not crossed the 
burn up to that point, and there- 
fore I concluded I must be still 
right; and we accordingly con- 
tinued to pursue the even tenor 
of our way. Moreover, what 
was before us looked in no way 
too difficult, if only the spots 
which at the distance seemed hard 
rock would yield heathery bits 
when we came up to them, as 
some which we had now’ passed 
had done. For I was well aware 
that it would be dangerous for us 
with no nails in our boots to at- 
tempt any rock work. We were 
gradually getting up very high; 
and the sight of all these wild 
peaks which now surrounded us 
was grand in the extreme. It is 
a curious circumstance about Glen 
Sannox, and adds to its wildness 
and grandeur, that the sun never 
shines into it. We had had the 
sunshine on wus at the entrance, 
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but directly we had got into the 
glen itself we were in the gloom 
almost of twilight. In order not 
to feel the steepness, we zigzagged 
as the diligences do in Switzer- 
land; and after about an hour’s 
climbing we reached what I was 
fondly supposing would be the 
top. Imagine my surprise and 
chagrin when I found another 
wall of mountain confronting us 
at a short distance off, and over 
which we must climb if we were 
to get out of Glen Sannox! I 
had seen this from below, but 
had fancied that it must be one 
of the side walls of Glen Rosa. 
I had never supposed it Was an- 
other barrier to be surmounted. 
What was to be done? A council 
of war must be held. It was 
evident that we were not where 
we ought to be, and that if we 
climbed our new enemy we should 
have a much greater climb than 
we had ever bargained for. At 
the same time, looking behind 
us, I did not like the idea of 
a descent. Although I knew we 
could zigzag down as we had 
zigzagged up, I felt nervous as 
to my ability to face the precipice 
beneath us, into which one false 
step might hurl us. I knew . 
I could give N. no assistance, 
though, to do her justice, she 
seemed much less in need of it 
than I did myself, for she climbed 
far more easily, springing upward 
like a young goat, and she did not 
seem nervous about the descent ; 
but there Was one place where we 
had had to go up four steps of 
perpendicular rock with the water 
running over it, making it slippery 
and in the highest degree difficult 
and dangerous to descend. The 


recollection of that place decided 


us. We must try the second 
ascent, and trust to Providence 
as to where we should land. 
Accordingly we pressed forward, 
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hoping for the best. This second 
assent proved worse than the 
first, there being great beds of 
shale that we had to get over, 
which being loose in many places 
made it difficult to secure a foot- 
hold. Of track there was none 
here to speak of,—at least there 
were many -sheep-tracks, crossing 
and re-crossiny one another, but no 
one track to lead us aright. At 
one moment we found ourselves 
brought up by an absolute im- 
possible piece of rock; and I was 
wondering what would happen 
next, when fortunately I descried 
an easier way at some distance off, 
and ‘‘ making careful tracks’’ side- 
ways for a considerable distance, 
we reach this coign of vantage, 
from which we managed to turn 
our formidable assailant’s flank ; 
and finally, by going on hands and 
knees for the last bit of steep and 
loose shale, we were able to scramble 
to the top. Yes, we were actually 
on the top at last, with a long 
grassy slope before us leading down 
to a glen which I still fondly hoped 
might prove to be Glen Rosa, 
although it did not look in the 
least like Glen Rosa asI had seen 
it when exploring the other end 
in a walk from Brodick? We 
were far higher than we should 
have been on the Hunter’s Saddle ; 
and in so far as we had climbed 
even a more formidable height 
than we had intended, N. had the 
pleasure of feeling that she had 
really done something in the way of 
climbing, and had proved that she 
could climb! After our exertions 
we both felt that some refresh- 
ment would be welcome, and sit- 
ting down by one of the ever-pre- 
sent burns, we attacked the re- 
maining sandwiches, gratefully 
thanking those whose wisdom had 
provided them, and thinking how 
much more we needed them than 
they had ever imagined we should. 





It was at best a very light repast ; 
but I thought it prudent to re-~ 
serve one sandwich each in case 
we should want it more before 
we got back to civilisation. To 
tell the truth, I was by no means 
happy. I hoped, but I could hard- 
ly believe, that the glen which we 
saw at some distance was Glen 
Rosa. And if it was not, what 
was it, and where were we? I 
looked again and again at the map 
without becoming any wiser. How- 
ever, there was no use in hesita- 
tion. The cry must still be, For- 
ward. So on we walked. ‘By the 
time we got to the bottom of the 
slope and found ourselves in this 
valley, alldoubt vanished. It was 
too certain that we were not in 
Glen Rosa ; and we should clearly 
have an immense additional walk 
before we could get into it, or on 
to some way that would take us 
home. Icould not help admir- 
ing N.’s brightness and courage 
under these circumstances. A\l- 
though the child knew we were 
lost, that we should certainly have 
several hours’ more walking before 
us, and were quite uncertain when 
we might get home, or what nhight 
be in store for us, she was as 
cheerful as though we had been 
on the right road and quite close 
to home. She could call my atten- 
tion to a magnificent waterfall 
which we were now passing, and 
which I had not, I confess, the 
heart to look at or admire ; and she 
was keen to pick white heather or 
any rare or interesting plants she 
could find, putting them into my 
sandwich-satchel to keep for her. 
Gloomy thoughts began to aséail 
me asI saw day gradually fading 
and we, though resolutely walking 
forward, seeming to make no pro- 
gress in that great glen. For path 
there was none, and all we could 
do was to follow the course of the 
burn, which seemed to flow all 
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down the glen, and must eventu- 
ally bring us out somewhere! But 
the burn twisted and turned in the 
most provokingly serpentine way, 
not going straight ahead, like a 
decent sort of burn, but provok- 
ingly windling,and almost doubling 
back ; and if ever we attempted to 
cut off a corner, ‘‘ splosh ’’ we floun- 
dered in the marshy soil, and had 
at once to retreat. The one single 
spot that seemed at all dry was the 
very edge of the burn, all else was 
one vast morass. Again and again 
we hoped for better things, made 
attempts on the mountain-side, or 
made attempts to leave the pro- 
voking burn; but all to no effect: 
we were ignominiously driven 
back—the swampy ground was 
everywhere. Hour after hour 
went on in this way; darkness 
was rapidly setting in. Still the 
end of the glen looked as far off 
as ever. I was just speculating 
whether I should be able to keep 
my footing so close to the burn if 
‘it grew much darker, when I was 
suddenly plumped into the stream, 
the contingency which I was con- 
templating having arrived. Here 
was ‘a nice condition to the com- 
forts of the situation! N. had al- 
ready talked of our having to sleep 
in the open air—a course which I 
was much afraid of, and unwilling 
to agree to if it could possibly be 
avoided. But this would make it 
sheer madness. To lie down, wet 
through, would be courting certain 
- death, or at least rheumatic fever, 
No; we must stumble on as best 
we could until we could find some 
sheltering cottage. Happily nei- 
ther of us felt at all tired, though 
tramping for hours through heather 
and long reedy grass which reached 
to one’s knees, might have been 
expected to fatigue us pretty con- 
siderably. About half an hour 
after my souse in the stream, 
and when I was beginning to get a 
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little dry, we were forced to cross 
the stream, as the ground on our 
side seemed suddenly to have de- 
veloped from only a swamp into an 

absolute lake. To find a fordable 
place in the half-dark was no easy 
matter. Finally, I chose a place 
which only demanded a few strides 
and did not seem very deep. I 

waded across first; it was consid- 
erably over my knees. As I was 

wet through already, the addition- 

al wetting seemed of little conse- 
quence; but N. thought it. best ° 
to take off her boots and stockings, 

which she threw across to me to 
take charge of for her. Whilst 
she stooped to do this, she became 

the butt of myriads of midges. 

They had been troubling us for 

some time; but now they availed 

themselves of her helpless condi- 

tion to pour in whole broadsides 

upon her, and in a few moments 

there was not a spot of her face 
left that did not tell the tale of 
their visitation. Talk of mosqui- 

toes! | Midges are very nearly as - 
maddening ; and there is this point 
about them which makes them 
worse—you cannot kill them. 
There is nothing to kill. They 
are mere invisible specks, giving 
you no more satisfaction in sweep- 
ing them out of existence than in 
flipping specks of dust off your 
coat. Whilst to kill a mosquito! 
Who does not know the grim satis- 
faction of killing one of those foes 
of the human race? You feel as 
if you were avenging yourself and 
committing a good action at the 
same time. But mosquitoes and 
midges must alike be put up with. 


“They are the flies in the pot of 


ointment of life, which otherwise 
might be too unmixedly good for 
those who live in the lovely coun- 
tries which produce these pests. 
It is Nature’s way of. restoring 
the balance and making things a 
little even. However, N. bore her 
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troubles like a man—or rather, I 
ought perhaps in fairness to say, 
like a woman; for women suffer 
more, and make less ado about it, 
than men, as a rule. 

Well, we had crossed the burn, 


and found at first that we were 


better off; but the darkness was 
coming on apace, and it was soon 
impossible to distinguish stones 
from water. ‘Tributary rills came 
down to our burn, and acr 

these it was now difficult to get, 
for we could not see one foot be- 
fore the other. Another council 
of war was held; and as we could 
see neither to go forward nor to 
go backward, the wisest thing 
seemed, after all, to wait where 
we were until the dawn should 
once more enable us to see where 
we were going. There was no 
moon, and not the ghost of a star. 
With the greatest difficulty I 
could just manage to make out 
the time by my watch. It was a 
quarter past nine. It would not 
be light enough for us to resume 
our march till half-past four. We 
had therefore seven long hours be- 
fore us. It would be too fatiguing 
to stand. We must therefore lie 
down; but I felt that with my 
boots filled with water as they 
were, not to speak of my clothes 
generally from head to foot being 
only half dry, it would be danger- 
ous to let myself. go to sleep, as 
I should then awake with a chill. 
We had no wrap or rug to throw 
over us, nor anything to put under 
us. The ground was covered with 
heather, but was soaking wet. 
However, that could not be helped 
Happily the night was warm, and, 
by way of some sort of covering 
for us, I plucked, until my hands 
were quite sore and I was obliged 
to desist, some of the dry grass 
and heather about us, and strewed 
it over us. I then made N., who 
is a chilly little mortal by nature, 


nestle as close into me as I could, 
and so we lay all through that night. 
About.every hour we got up and 
changed our position. By that 
time the side that was uppermost 
was pretty cold, and was wet 
with the heavy dew which fell; 
the undermost was wet from the 
damp earth, and painful from the 
lying on our hard couch. A 
change of posture was therefore 
necessary, both to relieve the ach- 
ing, and to chafe the cold, limbs. 

For the first three hours, despite 
the fact that my boots were full 
of water, my feet remained warm, 
owing, I suppose, to the long day’s 
exercise in the open air having 
thoroughly heated my blood; but 
as early morning set in, my feet, 
too, began to get cold, and I had 
then to stamp about and hug my- 
self, cabman fashion, whenever we 
rose. Our heather blanket gradu- 
ally got ‘dissipated by our move- 
ments, and it, too, being quite wet 
with the dew, made a sorry sub- 
stitute fora rug. The hours went 
by wearily, wearily. The silence 
was intense. The darkness utter. 
We wondered what they were 
thinking at home,—whether they 
would be sending out people to 
search for us, or whether they 
would hope that we had got to 
some friendly inn, too tired to go 
on farther and too late to tele- 
graph. Our hope was that; our 
consolation, that they could not 
see us. Towards two o'clock a 
cold wind began to sweep across 
us, and at one moment I feared it 
was going to rain. Happily that 
misery was spared us. Having 
had but three sandwiches since 
two o'clock, I began to feel the 
pangs of hunger, to throttle which 
I fastened my waistband as tightly 
as I could. N. declared she was 
not hungry; and as she was not 
used, as I was, to a nine-o’clock 
supper, she had not suffered quite 
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such a disarrangement of meals, 
and it may have been true. I de- 
termined, however, that we must 
keep our last sandwich as long as 
we possibly could, and that it 
would not do to breakfast off it 
when. we got up. We did not 
know whether there might not yet 
be another climb before us and we 
should want all our strength for it 
if there were. Turning over the 
matter in my mind in the night, I 
felt nearly sure that the glen we 
were in was Glen Iorsa (pronounced 
Ersa), and if so, we must come 
out at last at Dugarry, the Duke’s 
hunting-lodge on the sea-shore on 
the west side of the island. There 
we should, no doubt, be able to 
get some food. Just as, after all 
these hours’ watching, I was get- 
ting perilously near to dozing off, 
we saw that it was light enough 
for us to move. We therefore 
struck our tents, which ‘consisted 
in throwing off the little wet grass 
and heather that had still kept 
faithful to us, washed our faces 
and hands in the burn, and started. 
As I had nothing to eat, I thought 
the next best thing was to drink ; 
and so, on hydropathic principles, 
I took in a good supply of cold 
water as something to walk on,— 
having a constitutional ‘inability 
to walk on an empty stomach. 
My whisky had gone the day be- 
fore, except just a drop that, like 
the sandwich, I was reserving for 
the last extremity. 

Strangely enough, we felt in quite 
good spirits, and even rested by 
our unrestful (as I should have 
thought it) night. The good spirits 
were no doubt due to the feeling 
that we had escaped something; 
for lying down there in the open 
country with no sort of protection, 
one felt at the mercy of any man 
or beast or any ghostly inhabit- 
ant that might be prowling about. 
One requires to get used to these 
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things. And it was the first time 
I had ever slept in the open air in 
my life! In the early morning I 
remember being startled by strange 





croakings that seemed to cry ‘‘Go 


back! go back!” and if I had 
been inclined to be superstitious, 
I should no doubt have taken this 
for a warning that I was on the 
wrong road, and might have been 
induced to desist from my project 
of following the burn, and have 
actually turned back. But for- 
tunately I saw that this was 
simply an aural delusion, and that 
it was but the croaking of the 
frogs who were talking to each 
other in their own way, and were 
not concerned with us or the road 
we were to take. ' 

The ground, after our getting 
through the particularly swampy 
bit which had foiled us the night 
before, proved drier as we gradually 
advanced, and by-and-by we could 
see something like a path. At 
last the burn ran into a lake. 
This proved to me beyond doubt 
that the glen must be Glen Iorsa, 
and that we were now not very 
far from Dugarry. Finally, about 
two hours after we had started, 
we descried a cottage in the dis- 
tance (the first sign of human life 
that we had seen since we had 
turned into Glen Sannox the pre- 
ceding afternoon), and as it was 
clear we should have no more 
rocks to encounter, I felt we 
might indulge ourselves with 
that last’ sandwich. In another 
half-hour we reached the Duke of 
Hamilton’s shooting-lodge, and 
there we were most kindly and 
hospitably received by the game- 
keeper’s wife, who first insisted 
on our having some spirits, and 
then provided us with a boun- 
tiful Scotch breakfast. I may 
safely say I never ate such a 
hearty one in my life, for I was 
half-famished and was growing 
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quite faint with hunger, Indeed, 
I doubt whether I could have gone 
on much longer. The good woman 
would not hear of our paying any- 
thing; but seeing that most of 
those who lose themselves in that 
great glen trying, as I was doing 
to get into Glen Rosa, find their 
way ultimately to her house, it 
must be a considerable tax on her 
hospitality, and the only return 
which I can make to her is to en- 
deavour to diminish this tax. 

Here I must take leave of the 
reader. Having once got back to 
the haunts of men, there was no 
further difficulty to encounter. I 
need not harrow him with any 
description of the anxieties which 
those at home had gone through. 
We reached home, fortunately, 
just in time to prevent their send- 
ing out searchers for us. We ar- 
rived exactly twenty-four hours 
after we had set out, having, as I 
calculated, walked no less than 
forty-two miles during that time ; 


and yet, strange to say, neither of 
us felt tired, and N. had stoutly 
refused even the offer of a lift in 
a friendly cart on our way back 
from Dugarry to Brodick, being 
bent on achieving the whole dis- 
tance on foot. But when we had 
arrived and found ourselves in bed 
—a precaution which was wisely 
insisted on, and to which we had 
to yield—I must confess that we 
found we were tired. But sleep 
was out of the question—one’s 
brain was in too great a state of 
excitement ; and after two or three 
hours’ rest we could stay in bed no 
longer. How far it was due to 
this precaution when we arrived, 
and how far it was due to the 
quality of the Arran air, I could 
not say; but certain it is, and mar- 
vellous to relate, we neither of us 
had the slightest cold, or any ill 
effects of whatsoever sort or kind, 
from having passed ‘‘ the night in 
a Scotch swamp.”’ 


Cc. L. L. 
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WANDERINGS AND WILD SPORT BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. 


NO. Il. 


In hunting the Ovis Ammon or 
nian, as in Tibet it is called, the 
sportsman must expect to undergo 
a great deal of fatigue and frequent 
disappointment, and to have his pa- 
tience and endurance tried pretty 
severely; but should he have the 
luck to secure even one’ really fine 
specimen, he may think himself well 
rewarded for all his trouble. One 
may wander for days and days 
over known good localities with- 
out seeing large rams; and when 
they are found, their ‘‘ cuteness ”’ 
is in proportion to their size, for 
even then they may have to be 
followed for many a mile, and, as 
likely as not, without getting a 
shot at them after all. An old 
ram Ovis Ammon is certainly the 
most wary and restless game ani- 
mal that exists: even the crafty 
Highland stag is a fool compared 
with him, and the ground he fre- 
quents is usually so open and bare 
as often to make approaching him 
there next thing to impossible. 
The ever-blowing wind, too, which 
is so shifty among these undulat- 
ing uplandsand ravines, frequently 
baffles the best of stalkers; but all 
this only makes the pleasure of 
success the greater. 

A detailed description of the 
Ovis Ammon (or Ovis Argali) 
would here be out of place. Suf- 
fice it to say, that a full-grown 
“ram stands about twelve hands. 
The general colour of its pile— 
which is short, soft, and close— 
is a kind of light-brownish grey. 
Its massive, deeply creased horns 
are well arched upwards and back- 
wards, their points curling round 
to the front beside the cheeks like 
cart-wheels. In weight the horns 


are not exceeded ‘by those of any 
other known animal of the sheep 
tribe except the Ovzs Pol, which in- 
habits the Pamir steppes and other 
more northern parts of Turkestan. 
About 4o inches long and 17 or 
18 inches in circumference at the 
base may be considered a fair aver- 
age size for a good Ovis Ammon 
ram’s horns, though they often 
grow bigger. A head of about 
this size weighs quite 40 lb., yet 
it does not look disproportionately 
large, nor does the animal appear 
to be at all inconvenienced by its 
ponderous horns. The ewes are 
considerably smaller than the rams, 
and rather lighter in colour. They 
carry comparatively short and thin 
curved horns. Strange to say, 
they are much less wary than the 
old rams, which is rather unusual 
with the females of the majority of 
gregarious wild animals. Although 
Ovis Ammon usually affect upon 
and more or less undulating 
ground, they often ascend the 
sloping mountain-sides to very 
great heights; but they are not 
much addicted to nor adapted for 
climbing, like the other kinds of 
Himalayan wild sheep. The Ovis 
Ammon is strictly a Tibetan 
animal; but, as it sometimes fre- 
quents the more gentle slopes on 
the eastern side of the Himalayas, 
it may be included among the 
game of those mountains. 

This magnificent wild sheep, 
owing to the remoteness of its 
haunts and the difficulty in cir- 
cumventing it when you get there, 
not to mention the grandness of 
its trophies when secured, is per- 
haps more prized than any other 
Himalayan game. In fact, the 
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man who fairly stalks and kills 
his big ram, Ovis Ammon, may 
consider he has gained the ‘ blue 
ribbon,”’ soto speak, of Himalayan 


sport. 
On the roth July we left 
Lookoong for Chooshul, a fair- 


sized Tartar hamlet near some 
borax- mines, about eight miles 
southward of the Pangong f¢so 
(lake), along the side of which the 
greater part of our three days’ jour- 
ney to it lay. Not a living thing 
was there to be seen, nor was there 
a sound to break the dead silence 
around this watery waste save the 
monotonous plash of the wavelets 
breaking along the sandy shore. 
From the unmistakable evidences 
about its margin, the water of this 
lake must be steadily receding; 
and Changter informed me that 
a long low rock which appears 
above water near its northern end 
was, within his recollection, quite 
invisible, and that each year it is 
gradually becoming more exposed. 
The - water, although clear as 
crystal, is quite undrinkable, from 
having an intensely salt and bitter 
taste. 

After replenishing our supply 
of flour and changing our bag- 
gage -yaks at the hamlet, the 
Major proceeded to work the un- 
dulating hills in the vicinity of the 
Pangoor ¢so, a more elevated but 
much smaller salt-lake than the 
Pangong, some ten miles east of 
Chooshul: As I was feeling rather 
‘*out of sorts,’’ I delayed my start 
in a more southerly direction for a 
few days. Changter recommended 
my taking two or three dogs and 
their owner with me from here, as 
being useful for hunting 2d@poo 
(Ovis mnahura)—the durre/ or 
blue wild sheep of the Himalayas, 
which he said we might also find 
on the ground he recommended 
my hunting over for Oves Ammon. 
They were ugly, half-starved look- 
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ing curs, but doubtless were well 
up to the work for which they 
were intended. It turned out, 
however, that I nearly had cause 
to repent having taken them, as 
will presently be seen. 

After three days’ rest I was fit 
enough to set out again, under 
Changter’s guidance, so the bag- 
gage-animals were collected and 
packed. As yaks are sometimes 
apt to make free use of their horns, 
especially towards strangers, load- 
ing them is,not always an easy 
job. The Tartars usually collect 
them in a ring, with their heads 
turned inwards, and their horns 
tied together until all are laden, 
when they are again set free, and 
driven on their way. 

Our route led over a low pass, 
or what looked a low one from the 
open level ground around Chooshul 
which was already about 14,000 
feet, but the ascent. to it was 
pretty steep. On reaching the 
summit, a lonesome picture of 
flood and fell appeared stretching 
away beyond. About a mile from, 
and considerably below us, lay 
the Mirpa ¢so, an irregular-shaped 
sheet of dark, sullen-looking water, 
some four or five miles in circum- 
ference. Rising almost from its 
margin on every side were brown- 
coloured, rounded, and sterile hills,. 
with nothing to break the dreary 
monotony of their appearance save: 
a few patches of snow that lay 
near the top of some of their long 
stony slopes, and in one or two of 
the deeper hollows of the gullies 
that ran down between them. 
The scanty tufts of herbage that 
existed on the sides of this huge 
natural water-basin, as it were, 
were rendered. almost invisible by 
distance, except in a few low and 
more level spots, where the moist- 
ure, derived either from springs or 
from trickling streamlets, had given 
the scraps of turf thereof a most 
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vivid green, which was quite a re- 
lief for the eye to rest on. 

After a short time spent in con- 
templating this joyless solitude, 
we descended to the shore of the 
lake. Not a breath of the usual 
wind was then stirring to ruffle its 
placid surface, which resembled a 
sheet of polished steel. The dull 
grey light of a cloudy day, and 
the solemn silence that reigned 
supreme, combined with the bleak 
and dismal aspect of the surround- 
ing hills, were such as to induce 
a feeling of utter loneliness which 
was almost irksome. The men 
with me _ stretched themselves 
out on the dry white sand that 
bordered the lake, and were soon 
fast asleep. Even the pony seemed 
to feel the depressing influence of 
the profound stillness, as he stood 
listlessly there with drooping head 
and closed eyes. The only signs 
of life or motion to be seen were 
exhibited by the dogs, as_ they 
tugged and gnawed at some dry 
bits of skin that partially covered 
the sun-bleached bones of a dead 
animal that lay close to the water’s 
edge. If from this inadequate 
sketch the reader can picture it 
to himself, such was the ground 
in which I hoped to find the objects 
of my present search. 

I was not sorry when my medi- 
tations, which, under the circum- 
stances, were not of the liveliest 
order, were interrupted by the 
sound of footfalls, and on looking 
round, I saw my cook approach- 
ing with the men who carried the 
kiltas! containing breakfast. Af- 
ter appeasing my appetite, which 
had not been so much affected as 
my spirits, we skirted along the 
shore of the lake, and camped at 
its southern end. 

For the two following days we 
wandered high and low over these 


desolate hills, which I found to be 
a great deal steeper than they had 
at first looked. Carefully did I 
scan every hillside, glen, and cor- 
rie through the telescope, without 
a living thing appearing in its 
field except kiangs, or an occa. 
sional marmot, as it sat basking 
near the entrance to its burrow. 
Not even a fresh mark of an Ovis 
did we see to encourage us. The 
animals had evidently shifted their 
ground, so we resolved to follow 
their example. 

With this intent, next morning, 
leaving instructions for the traps 
to be brought on some distance 
behind us, in case of our meeting 
with game, we were on the move 
shortly after dawn. We had 
crossed a high ridge, and were 
descending a gentle slope beyond 
it, when one of the dogs, which, 
being little more than a puppy, 
his owner did not think it neces- 
sary to tie up, suddenly showed 
signs of more knowledge of his 
calling than he had been given 
credit for. This young beast, that 
answered to the name of Lukkur— 
or rather, ought to have done so— 
was now drawing ahead, apparently 
on the scent of something, and 
neither the persuasions nor the 
threats of his master had any 
power to stop him. We had not 
proceeded many yards when, on 
the face of a low spur that had 
hitherto been hidden from our 
sight, we descried the cause of 
Master Lukkur’s movements. A 
flock of seven male Oves were 
standing huddled together, evi- 
dently watching the dog, which 
had disappeared in a hollow lying 
between them and us; and almost 
immediately the sound of his bark 
was followed by the herd scamper- 
ing wildly over the crest of the 
spur. My feelings at that moment 
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can easily be imagined. My anger 
and vexation were so great, that 
I could with difficulty refrain from 
shooting the confounded young 
beast as he came trotting back 
after the mischief he had done. 
There was, however, one chance 
left, though a very poor one. 
Fortunately the dog had not fol- 
lowed the animals far, and their 
attention had been so much taken 
up with his movements, that they 
in all probability had not observed 
ours. We therefore resolved to 
follow them, on the chance of again 
finding them. 

By the greatest good luck we 
overtook them about a mile beyond 
where they had disappeared. Al- 
though some of them had begun to 
feed, they were still in a restless 
state, so the only thing to be done 
was to patiently watch them as 
they kept slowly moving up the 
hillside. At last one of them lay 
down, and the rest soon followed 
his example. Crawling backwards 
until we were well under cover, we 
again got on our feet, and as the 
wind was favourable, we resolved 
to try and get above them. To 
effect this was by no means easy, 
as the face of the hill we had to 
climb was awfully steep, and com- 
posed of nothing but loose sharp 
fragments of rock, that afforded 
most uncertain footing, and fre- 
quent stoppages were necessary to 
take breath. 

On reaching what we considered 
a sufficient height to be well above 
the place where the flock was 
lying, after a few minutes’ rest, 
we had to resume the stooping 
and crawling process for some dis- 
tance. But, notwithstanding all 
our caution, the wily animals de- 
tected us in some manner, for the 
next sight I got of them was at 
about 200 yards, as they were 
galloping away up the sloping hill- 
side. Sighting for that distance, 
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and making for a lump of rock a 
few yards in front, that offered a 
good rest, I ‘placed my cap under 
the rifle and waited until they 
stopped, as I expected they would 
do before going far, to look back. 
Taking a full bead on the one I 
thought had the largest horns, I 
let drive. Away they went in a 
cluster over the rise above them, 
leaving the lord of the flock half 
dragging his hind quarters after 
him as he in vain tried to overtake 
the rest. I gave them a parting 
salute with the other barrel as 
they topped the rise, which com- 
pliment they failed to acknow- 
ledge. This was a lucky chance, 
as the distance must have been 
quite 250 yards. The poor brute 
dragged himself on his haunches 
for fully a quarter of a mile down 
the other side of the hill before his 
strength failed him, and on our 
approach raised himself on his 
fore-legs and menaced us with his 
horns. 

By the time we got back over 
the hill, the baggage-yaks had ar- 
rived at the place where we had 
left the pony and dogs below. As 
the country about looked promis- 
ing, and there was water at hand, 
I decided to camp here for a day 
or two. Good as it seemed, and 
although we worked hard over it, 
as well as a more distant beat, to 
reach which we crossed a rocky 
ridge that must have been consider- 
ably above 19,000 feet, our success 
was no better here than on our last 
ground. We saw only four Oves, 
which the spy-glass spared me the 
trouble of going after, by showing 
them to be either ewes or very 
young males. How many a weary 
and useless mile does a good tele- 
scope thus save! We also came 
across a black wolf, but he was too 
far out for a shot, and his long 
slinging trot soon took him out of 
sight. The only other animal I 
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emptied my rifle at in this neigh- 
bourhood was a marmot, as_ it 
sat up whistling away, near the 
mouth of its burrow, not far from 
my tent. It was somewhat small- 
er than the Himalayan variety, 
and of a uniform yellowish-grey 
colour, and appeared to be identi- 
cal with the Alpine marmot. The 
Tartars consider marmots excellent 
eating, and probably they are so, 
though I could never bring myself 
to try them. When we happened 
to encamp near their burrows, of 
which there are generally a num- 
ber together, like the prairie-dog 
“cities” in America, our men 
would sometimes secure them by 
smoking them out of their holes, 
and killing them with sticks and 
stones. To cook them they were 
first singed bodily in the fire to 
remove the hair, and then cut up 
and boiled, skin and all. 

The Major and I had arranged 
to meet at a place called Numa, 
on the Indus, where it is fordable 
or ferryable, according to the sea- 
son, as we should there have to 
cross it on our way to the Hanlé 
country, where we intended to try 
our luck after the goa (Tibetan 
gazelle). As my camp was at an 
elevation of over 17,000 feet, cal- 
culated by boiling-point thermom- 
eter, and was fearfully cold and 
windy, I was not sorry to turn my 
steps downwards in the direction 
of Numa, which we reached in two 
days. 

The Major had seen many big 
rams on the ground he had been 
working over, but, unfortunately, 
had failed to shoot any; so we 
decided that I should return there 
with him, as he said there was 
plenty of room for two guns. 
Were I to here record all the 
vicissitudes and disappointments 
during the several days we spent 
in endeavouring to circumvent 
these wary animals, without even 


the satisfaction of getting a shot, 
they would doubtless be as trying 
to the reader’s patience as they 
were to ours; so let us return to 
Numa, and thence continue our 
wanderings. 

South of the Indus, in the wild, 
almost uninhabited districts of 
Hanlé and Rookshu, there are 
good localities for Oves Ammon ; 
but as Changter refused to budge 
an inch farther than the river, 
and we were unable to get any one 
else, who was able or willing, to 
show us where to find them, we 
resolved to make direct for the 
village of Hanlé, there to engage 
a guide who had been recom- 
mended to the Major. Thence, 
after hunting up the goa in 
the country beyond it, we pro- 
posed returning with our new 
guide to again try our luck at 
the big sheep. 

Getting our traps ferried over 
the Indus at Numa was rather a 
tedious business, which was accom- 
plished by their being placed, a 
few at a time, on little rafts made 
of a rough framework of thin 
sticks tied over about a dozen 
small inflated goat-skins. Each 
raft was towed into the stream as 
far as possible, and then paddled 
across the deeper rapid water by 
a couple of sturdy Tartars in the 
costume of their most ancient fore- 
father, minus the fig - leaves. 
After a considerable amount of 
splashing and exertion, the latter 
chiefly of the lungs, the raft reached 
the opposite shore several hundred 
yards lower down stream than the 
starting-point. 

We had already seen some 
bright colouring on these Tibetan 
mountains, but nothing to com- 
pare with what we beheld along 
our desolate route between Numa 
and Hanlé. There some of the 
high rocky eminences looked actu- 
ally blood-red in the reflected light 
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of the settingsun. As the ground 
we traversed was in some places 
literally paved with fragments, 
large and small, of a kind of red 
jasper, which had evidently been 
detached from the heights above, 
we naturally concluded from the 
colour of the latter that they too 
were entirely formed of the same 
valuable material which here 
seemed so common. Among these 
red fragments I observed others 
of a dull black hue, which, when 
broken, presented a shining me- 
tallic surface. They were so ex- 
traordinarily heavy that I con- 
cluded they must have contained 
either quicksilver or lead. How 
often I wished I could have 
wielded the geologist’s hammer to 
some purpose up here in such a 
rich field for its use! 

The hamlet of Hanlé, which we 
reached in three days, is the chief 
and almost the only inhabited 
place in the extensive district of 
the same name. Although so 
prominently marked in maps, it 
consists merely of some miser- 
able-looking stone hovels situated 
at the foot of an isolated emi- 
nence surmounted by a big gompa. 
On our arrival we were received 
by the Lama Superior or Abbot of 
the monastery. This divine, who 
also acted as “Goba” or head-man 
of the province, was attired in his 
sacerdotal robes of purple cloth, 
and wore a profusion of ornaments 
and silver amulets about his per- 
son; a costume that contrasted 
rather oddly with a capital pair 
of English shooting- boots with 
which he was shod. He presented 
us with some rice and a little 
sugar, both rather rare commod- 
ities in Tibet. In return we 
begged his acceptance of a can- 
ister of gunpowder, with which he 
seemed highly delighted. A simi- 
lar interchange of civilities with 
some other traveller in these wilds, 





might account for his possession 
of the boots. 

The hamlet presented a rather 
animated scene, as most of the 
inhabitants, male and female, were 
bustling about packing their goods 
and chattels on yaks, preparatory 
to a sojourn in their black-blanket 
tents in the wilderness, whither 
they were about to proceed to 
graze their flocks on the nutritious 
but scanty herbage. 

To the south and east of Hanlé, 
stretching away for some twenty- 
five miles to the confines of the 
Chinese dominions, lies a desolate 
expanse of rolling uplands and 
ravines with an exceedingly limit- 
ed amount of vegetation scattered 
over them. These stony downs, as 
they may be termed, the altitude 
of which ranges between 15,000 
and 17,000 or more feet, are a 
favourite haunt of the goa. 

Standing from 22 to 24 inches 
in height, on most delicately formed 
limbs, the goa, or Tibetan gazelle 
(Procapra picticaudata), is perhaps 
one of the most graceful little crea- 
tures that exists. Its general 
colour is a pale- brownish fawn. 
On the stern is a pure white disc 
bordered distinctly with a yel- 
lowish- brown mark. The horns, 
which in a full-grown buck are 
11 or 12 inches long, are more 
curved than those of the Indian 
gazelle ; they are closely annulated 
to within about 2 inches of their 
tips, where they turn slightly up- 
wards, and sometimes inwards, and 
from being planted rather forward, 
and their springing well upward 
in their curve, they give the beau- 
tifully formed little head a most 
jaunty appearance. The doe al- 
most exactly resembles the buck, 
except that she carries no horns. 
In this respect she differs from the 
female Indian gazelle, which has 
small horns. 

On the day we left Hanlé, as we 
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were trudging along in advance of 
our baggage-yaks, we got our first 
sight of a buck goa as he beat a 
hasty retreat over some distant 
rising ground. 

The following morning we were 
both afoot very early, each taking 
a separate line of country ; whilst 
our traps were to follow direct to 
our next camping- place, in the 
vicinity of which the Major’s guide 
said there was a chance of finding 
Oves Ammon. 

Phoebus was just waking up as 
I topped the brow of a rise and 
carefully looked over, when I no- 
ticed that the light of his counten- 
ance was shed on two small objects 
that stood on the face of an oppo- 
site slope. They did not look 
much like stones, though they 
were just as motionless. Point- 
ing them out to a Tartar who was 
following me, he merely ejaculated 
‘‘Goa!” and instantly squatted. 
On taking a spy at them through 
the glass, they turned out to be 
two fine bucks ; but the sharp-eyed 
little creatures, notwithstanding 
the distance we were from them, 
had already detected our heads— 
for they could have seen nothing 
more—and were gazing straight 
towards us. Presently one of 
them went bounding and skipping 
away up the slope, sometimes turn- 
ing round for a few seconds to look 
back, until he at length disap- 
peared over its brow. His com- 
panion continued to gaze; but as 
we kept perfectly still, he at last 
appeared to think that he must 
have been mistaken in his suspi- 
cions, for he quietly turned round 
and began feeding. In a short 


time, however, he became restless, 
and after wistfully looking about 
him, as if he had suddenly missed 
his companion, trotted off in the 
direction he had gone, hardly stop- 
ping until his form appeared on 
the sky-line at the top of the 
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slope; and after a good look 
around him, he, too, moved out 
of sight. 

Up we jumped and followed at 
our best pace, which, in the thin 
air of an altitude of well over 
16,000 feet, could not be very 
fast, although the ascent was quite 
gentle. On nearing the brow I 
made for some large stones, from 
behind the cover of which to view 
the ground beyond, and at the 
first glance had the satisfaction 
of seeing both the bucks feeding 
within 130 yards of where I lay. 
Singling out what I thought the 
better of the two, I luckily dropped 
him in his tracks. The other sped 
off for a short distance and then 
pulled up. If I hit him with the 
second barrel, as, from the sound, 
I thought I had, it must have been 
too far back in the body, for he 
galloped off and was lost to view 
in a dip of the ground. Exchang- 
ing the empty Whitworth rifle for 
another, a breech - loader, I fol- 
lowed after the buck, and found 
him standing at the bottom of the 
hollow ; but before I could get my 
aim he bounded off, though only 
to a short distance, when he again 
stood and offered a fair broadside 
chance. I pressed the trigger,— 
click! a bad cartridge, thought I, 
and cocked the other hammer; 
click ! again, and away trotted the 
goa. 1 opened the breech and 
found nothing but daylight in the 
barrels: dolt that I was, I had 
forgotten to put in the cartridges. 

As the buck had taken a direc- 
tion exactly opposite to the one I 
wished to go, and my Tartar guide 
said it was a long way to our next 
camping-place, I abandoned further 
pursuit, as, even if wounded, the 
animal might have led me a long 
and a hungry chase, for I had stu- 
pidly neglected to take any prov- 
ender with me that morning. We 
therefore returned to pick up the 
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buck I had killed ; and the Tartar 
having shouldered him, we made 
the best of our way in the direc- 
tion our yaks had gone, overtaking 
them in time for a late break- 
fast, to which I felt quite ready 
to do ample justice. 

In the afternoon, before we could 
get the tents pitched, we were over- 
taken by a tremendous storm of 
thunder and hail. The Major had 
not turned up, but fortunately he 
had found shelter by paying a call 
on some Tartar ladies from Hanlé 
at their temporary country resi- 
dence in a black yak’s-hair tent, 
where his urbanity towards these 
fair dames had also obtained him 
hospitable entertainment, in the 
shape of a draught of butter- 
milk. 

After working over this ground 
from morning to night for two 
days, seeing only the ubiquitous 
kiang, a few female goa with 
their young at foot, and a fine 
pair of horns attached to the sun- 
dried remains of a ram which had 
probably died of starvation in 
winter, we shifted camp towards 
the source of the Hanlé river, 
near the Chinese border. Several 
more goa were seen on our way 
there; but all being ‘“ hummel,” 
I refrained from shooting at them 
lest the firing should disturb better 
game, though I would fain have 
had some more venison in camp, 
our Tartars’ appetites being vora- 
cious. 

As this locality was considered 
a sure find for goa, the Major and 
I started very early next morning 
in quest of them. He took the 
right side and I the left of a 
fairly wide valley, towards the 
head of which there was a pass 
leading over from the Hanlé pro- 
vince, which is under the rule of 
the Maharajah of Cashmere, into 
the Chinese-Tibetan territory of 
Chumurti, we having previously 
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arranged that the first of us to 
reach the summit of the pass, 
some seven or eight miles distant, 
should await the other's arrival 
there. 

The scenery of the upper part 
of this valley was perhaps of a 
grander character than any we 
had as yet seen in Tibet. This 
was owing to the mountains on 
both sides looking more rugged, 
precipitous, and snow-clad than 
usual, and from there being at the 
head of this wild glen a confluence 
of two fine glaciers, from the base 
of which the Hanlé stream issued, 
and thence flowed in a broken, 
tortuous torrent, between banks of 
bright green turf, down through 
the otherwise almost verdureless 
valley. Our pass, however, led 
over a depression at the top of a 
high stony acclivity on the left 
of the glen, where the steep moun- 
tain-slopes on either side ap- 
proached each other more closely, 
five or six miles short of the 
glaciers. 

Among some broken raviny 
ground in the valley I found a 
herd of several goa, and further 
on a solitary doe. The former 
made off without giving me a 
chance ; the latter, although offer- 
ing an easy shot, I did not molest, 
for which she afterwards served me 
a good turn in a rather singular 
manner. 

On nearing the top of the pass I 
observed several men sitting behind 
the shelter of a big stone. These 
my Tartar companions (one of 
whom was our interpreter Kur- 
reem) informed me, were ‘“ Cheen 
lég” (Chinese people), who were 
keeping watch and ward there, 
having probably heard that two 
Europeans were encamped in the 
vicinity. As we approached, they 
retired out of sight ; but on our 
arriving at the summit, one of 
them suddenly reappeared and 
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squatted himself on the ground 
some distance from us. On get- 
ting up to him, a rather animated 
conversation was commenced be- 
tween him and my men, who in- 
formed me that he was remonstrat- 
ing against our proceeding any 
farther. On its being explained 
to him that we had no intention 
of invading his country, he seemed 
satisfied ; but on my moving for- 
ward a short distance down the 
gently sloping Chinese side of the 
pass, in order to obtain a better 
view of the country beyond it, I 
fancy his suspicions were aroused, 
for, although he offered no further 
remonstrance, he proceeded to tell 
us, with a view to intimidation 
I suppose, that some more men 
would soon be up to join him. 

I now sat down to wait until 
the Major should arrive. A quar- 
ter of an hour had scarcely elapsed 
when the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
and the jingle of the little bells 
that are always attached to Tib- 
etan bridles, were heard coming up 
the pass, and presently three or 
four Tartars, mounted on capital 
ponies (for which Chumurti is 
famed), hove in sight. One of 
them, a rather well-dressed cor- 
pulent individual, turned out to be 
the head functionary of the Chu- 
murti province. They galloped by 
without at first observing us as we 
sat amongst the rocks and stones ; 
but on suddenly catching sight of 
us, the stout party, seemingly in a 
high state of excitement, wheeled 
round his pony and rode straight 
towards us, shouting and waving 
his arm in the air, as if he were 
leading on his army of Tartars, who 
had not as yet arrived in sight. 
Very soon, however, parties of two 
or three men at a time began to 
appear in the most marvellous 
manner, as though they had sud- 
denly arisen out of the ground, 
like “ Clan Alpine’s warriors true,” 
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until a small crowd, numbering 
about forty or fifty, had collected 
around us. Where they had all 
come from so quickly was impossi- 
ble to conjecture, for the top of the 
pass was as desolate-looking a spot 
as a height of, I should say, nearly 
18,000 feet could make it. A 
dirtier or more ill-favoured lot 
than the generality of them were 
I never set eyes on. Had they 
carried any other weapons than 
their wool-spindles, and had I not 
been aware that the resistance 
offered by these borderers to Euro- 
pean travellers or sportsmen at- 
tempting to cross the Rubicon of 
the Chinese empire in Tibet was 
usually more of a passive than a 
forcible kind, I should have felt 
considerable relief of mind at being 
reinforced by the Major and his 
men, who, having crossed the 
stream below the pass, soon ap- 
peared on the scene of action. [ 
took the precaution, nevertheless, 
to keep my rifles within reach, in 
case of any attempt being made to 
appropriate them. 

Whilst the Major and I sat there 
making futile attempts at polite 
conversation with the stout poten- 
tate, who of course could not un- 
derstand a word we were saying, 
his myrmidons were gesticulating 
and clamouring away in an excited 
manner, quite as unintelligible to 
us, with one exception, which was 
a kind of pantomime of the act of 
binding the hands behind the back. 
All this, we afterwards learnt, was 
inveighing against the Hanlé men 
for taking us up to the pass, and 
threatening to bind the Major's 
guide, whom they considered the 
arch-offender, hand and foot, and 
drown him, as they put it, for do- 
ing so, Their having suggested 
this mode of disposing of him struck 
me as being scarcely compatible 
with the means, considering that, 
as far as we could see, there was 
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not water enough to drown a flea 
in nearer than the river far down 
below. When we arose to depart, 
they all collected around their port- 
ly leader, and, as we retired, fol- 
lowed us for a short distance, still 
vociferating loudly, and finally they 
saluted us with a parting derisive 
jeer, evidently under the impression 
that they had frustrated an attempt 
on our part to enter their country. 
At hearing this, such was the Ma- 
jor’s ire, that he was for turning 
back to forcibly resent what he 
considered an insult, and I had 
some difficulty in persuading him 
that, under the circumstances, dis- 
cretion was the better part of 
valour. 

On our way back to camp, I 
thought I would again look up the 
place where I had in the morning 
seen the solitary doe, as she did 
not then seem to be at all scared. 
This time I was determined not to 
lose another chance if she gave me 
one, as our supply of animal food 
was done, and bucks were scarce. 
I had not much difficulty in find- 
ing her again ; but now she seemed 
to have some suspicion of my dead- 
ly intent, for on each occasion that 
I tried to steal a march on her 
among the broken ground, she 
would move off just out of range. 
This sort of thing had happened 
for the third or fourth time, and I 
had just topped a rise over which 
she had gone, when, instead of see- 
ing the doe, up sprang two fine 
bucks from a hollow in front. As 
I felt pretty sure that before going 
far they would stop to look back, 
I instantly lay down, got my elbows 
well planted on the ground, and the 
rifle levelled for a steady shot. 
Sure enough they pulled up at 
about a hundred yards. There was 
little to choose between them, so I 
took the one that offered the better 
mark, and dropped him on the 
spot. The other trotted on some 
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twenty yards, and then turned to 
look back for his companion. I 
had only his chest to aim at, but 
fortune again favoured me, for he, 
too, went down, never to rise again. 
Great was the astonishment of my 
Tartar companions, when, on com- 
ing up, instead of finding, as they 
expected, that I had shot the doe, 
or perhaps missed her, I showed 
them a dead buck, and still greater 
was it on my pointing out a second 
lying within twenty yards of him. 
But where was the doe? She had 
vanished, and her having thus been 
fortuitously the means of my find- 
ing two such beautiful bucks, after 
my forbearance towards her in the 
morning, was really a curious co- 
incidence ; for had I shot at her 
then, I should never have got 
them. The Tartars soon shoul- 
dered the game, and we bent 
our steps towards camp rejoicing. 
Both pairs of horns were just over 
a foot long. 

The Major got back soon after 
me. He had found no goa, but 
had seen two black wolves, which 
unfortunately he was unable to get 
a shot at. They must have been 
two I had made out with the tele- 
scope from my side of the valley in 
the morning, when my attention 
had been attracted towards them 
by their dismal howling. During 
our absence it appeared that the 
camp had been invaded by some 
of our mounted friends from the 
pass, at whose unexpected advent, 
our Indian domestics informed us, 
the Hanlé yak-drivers seemed much 
exercised in their minds. 

We now returned to Hanlé by a 
different route to the one we had 
travelled from it. On our way we 
made a Sunday halt, which our 
men devoted to marmot-hunting. 
A few goa were seen, but nothing 
was bagged except some hares. It 
had been our intention to hunt up 
the big sheep on the ground north 
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of Hanlé ; but man proposes, and 
the Ovis Ammon very often dis- 
poses, at any rate of itself. We 
now learnt that this ground had 
just been hunted over by the two 
Changchenmo sportsmen unsuccess- 
fully, owing to the Oves having this 
season left it. When too late we 
had discovered the mistake we had 
made in not persevering longer in 
our pursuit of the splendid rams 
we had seen north of the Indus. 

Only remaining one night at 
Hanlé, we thence took a westerly 
direction, and after traversing a 
long level stretch of dreary coun- 
try, which appeared quite destitute 
of any sort of animal, and almost 
so of vegetable life, we camped late 
in the afternoon on a patch of 
greensward in a wild gorge east 
of the Lanak la, which rises be- 
tween the Hanlé and Rookshu 
districts. Next day we crossed 
the pass, which is somewhere about 
17,000 feet high ; but, as is so often 
the case with Tibetan passes, the 
gradient was easy. Some distance 
down on its western side, among 
the broken, stony slopes, hares 
were numerous, but generally so 
wild as to afford better rifle prac- 
tice than sport for ashot-gun. Here 
we found perfect parterres of 
sweetly-scented, pale-blue flowers, 
with which our Tartars at once 
proceeded to deck their caps, after 
the manner of the Swiss moun- 
taineers with the Alpine roses. 
Notwithstanding the sterile aspect 
of the country, the variety of beau- 
tiful wild flowers growing in many 
Tibetan localities would delight the 
heart of a botanist. In the sterile 
wilds of Changchenmo, on damp 
spots, at an altitude of quite 17,000 
feet, I sometimes found whole 
beds of a kind of polyanthus, with 
delicate pink flowers, and usually, 
strange to say, in places where 
there was scarcely a blade of any 
other vegetation to be seen. 
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Another day’s journey brought 
us to a little oasis called Ooti, a 
few level acres of bright green turf 
moistened by the snow-drainage 
from the neighbouring heights, and 
thickly besprinkled with flowers 
principally of a yellow hue. These 
poor little Tibetan flowerets have 
so few places to flourish in, that 
when they do find a favourable 
spot they seem to take every ad- 
vantage of it. 

The following morning, as we 
traversed the desert tract west- 
ward towards the Tso Morari, we 
saw one or two packs of a large 
kind of pinnated sand - grouse, 
which, I was told, frequent these 
bare uplands in considerable num- 
bers at this time of year. They 
were about the size of the large 
migratory sand-grouse found on 
the plains of India in winter, but 
their plumage more resembled the 
smaller pinnated variety. I found 
them very wild, and only got 
one long shot, which fortunately 
brought down a bird. 

That evening we pitched our 
camp in a sheltered nook near the 
southern end of the Tso Morari, 
which is 15,000 feet above sea- 
level, and almost, if not quite, the 
highest of known lakes in the 
world. Although much smaller 
than the Pangong éso, being only 
about 15 miles long by 5 or 6 
broad, it has even a grander ap- 
pearance, from the more precipi- 
tous nature of some of the adjacent 
mountains. It has the same 
strangely intense blue colour so 
characteristic of all Tibetan lakes 
when rippled by wind ; and as its 
water is not salt, there is a cer- 
tain amount of verdure here and 
there along its margin, and beside 
the streams that flow into it, 
which gives a pleasing variety to 
its otherwise barren scenery. The 
surrounding mountainous country 
is desolate to a degree, there not 
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being a human habitation within 
a radius of at least 40 miles of 
it, except the miserable little 
hamlet of Karzok, with its small 
monastery situated on its western 
shore. The water, to me, seemed 
perfectly good, although rather 
flat, so to speak, to the taste ; but 
the Tartars have an objection to 
drinking it. Although there is a 
large amount of drainage into the 
lake, there is no visible outlet 
from it. This is a remarkable 
fact ; and evaporation alone, one 
would suppose, could hardly ac- 
count for the disappearance of the 
constant and abundant supply of 
water from the great quantity of 
melted snow draining into it off 
the neighbouring mountains. 

On our way to Karzok along 
the shore of the lake, we got nu- 
merous shots at wild geese of the 
bar-headed kind, and as they had 
young goslings with them, I con- 
cluded they bred in the vicinity. 
Fortunately the strong wind was 
blowing shorewards, as most of 
them dropped on the water, and 
we had no dog to retrieve them. 
The old birds were dreadfully 
tough —and even our Warren’s 
cooking-pot failed to extract much 
flavour from them when made into 
soup ; but the goslings were much 
more palatable. 

Whilst at Karzok, we were sur- 
prised, late one evening, by the 
advent of a solitary sportsman who 
had just come over the Parang 
la into Tibet, with the intention, 
late in the season as it was, of 
hunting in Changchenmo. He 
seemed to have suffered pretty 
severely from the combined effects 
of cold, wind, and sun on the pass, 
as his face was in rather a sorry 
plight, being something like a raw 
beef-steak, and the deep cracks on 
his lips and nose were profusely 
patched with bits of sticking-plas- 
ter. The account he gave us of 
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some hunting-ground for népoo, 
on the south side of the Parang la, 
was so seducing as to cause us to 
alter our intended return route 
over the Baralacha Pass into 
Lahoul, for that across the Par- 
ang la, and thence through Spiti. 
In course of conversation he told 
us that we should get lots of 
“fees” at some of the halting- 
places on the south side of the 
Parang la. Not wishing to expose 
our ignorance as to the sort of 
game, or whatever else “fees” 
might be, nor to seem impolite by 
suggesting that he could possibly 
mean anything in the pecuniary 
line, we made mental note of the 
information, and adroitly changed 
the subject. It afterwards struck 
us that he had meant the vegetable 
pea, which we were rejoiced to 
find growing in abundance about 
the villages where we happened to 
camp in Spiti. His poor lips were 
so cracked and sore that he had 
substituted an / for a p, as being 
less painful to pronounce. We 
gave him what information we 
could, and, after exchanging a few 
creature-comforts and good wishes, 
saw him off on his way next morn- 
ing. 

There now only remained about 
a fortnight before we should have 
to commence retracing our steps 
across the Himalayas. This I re- 
solved to devote to a final search 
for Oves Ammon in the vicinity 
of the Tsokar, better known as 
the Salt Lake, three or four days’ 
journey to the north-west of Kar- 
zok, 

Leaving the Major at Karzok, 
where he preferred to remain 
shooting wild geese and trying 
his luck on the ground about the 
Tso Morari, the second evening 
found my camp pitched on the 
east side of the Kazura la, at an 
elevation of about 17,500 feet, cal- 
culated by boiling. In the grey 
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of the following morning I was 
very loath to turn out into a tem- 
perature of twelve degrees below 
freezing (and this in the month of 
August), although my sleep had 
not been either. of the soundest or 
most comfortable kind, from my 
being unable to respirate freely 
in a recumbent position at such 
a height. The cold, too, was dread- 
ful, as the wind blew through the 
thin canvas of the little tent, which 
I had exchanged for my own blan- 
ket-lined one with my two Indian 
domestics, who felt the severity of 
the climate much more than I did. 
I must confess, however, that this 
was not done out of pure philan- 
thropy ; there was a certain amount 
of selfishness in it, as one’s own 
comfort on a trip of this kind so 
much depends on keeping one’s 
servants in health and _ good- 
humour. 

A skull and massive pair of 
ram’s horns lying bleaching in the 
sun showed us we were once more 
among the haunts of the big sheep. 
About two hours’ slow walking— 
for I was now afoot again, having 
sent back the pony from the Indus 
with Changter—took us to the top 
of the pass, on the farther side of 
which the Karzok men had told us 
we should find an encampment of 
Rookshu people, where a guide for 
the locality could be procured. On 
and on we trudged over the bare, 
hard ground, under the glaring 
sun, and against the everlasting, 
cutting wind, for hour after hour, 
not meeting with a sign of life 
except a few marmots, and the 
cheerless relics of a Tartar camp 
in the shape of smoke-blackened 
stones and dilapidated pullas 1— 
all was silent solitude. 
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Towards the afternoon we top- 
ped another rise, from whence we 
got a fine view of the Tsokar lying 
far away below. Situated in the 
middle of an extensive barren val- 
ley, surrounded by arid brown hills, 
the Tsokar is, I think, the least in- 
teresting, as far as appearance goes, 
of any of the larger lakes of this 
part of Tibet ; and to increase its 
dreary aspect, the shore, for some 
distance from its crooked margin, 
is covered with a white saline ef- 
florescence, from. which a most 
abominable glare is reflected. It 
is curious that, in the same valley, 
and only about a mile or so from 
this salt-lake, there is a smaller 
sheet of fresh water, bordered to 
a certain extent with green turf, 
presenting a remarkable contrast 
to its salt neighbour. On _ the 
fresh-water lake numbers of wild- 
fowl congregate, affording some 
sport for a shot-gun. The moun- 
tains in the vicinity hold both 
Oves Ammon and nédpoo, and the 
valley, I believe, a few goa, if one 
has the luck to find them there. 

After a gentle descent for some 
distance, a strange scene suddenly 
presented itself. Instead of a 
small encampment, as I had ex- 
pected to find, there appeared a 
perfect city of black blanket-tents, 
pitched on either side of a rivulet 
that flowed through a long, narrow, 
comparatively low-lying valley, the 
bottom of which was carpeted with 
bright greensward. There must 
have been considerably over a hun- 
dred tents. It seemed as though 
the whole nomadic population of 
Rookshu were collected on this 
meadow-like spot. Vast herds of 
sheep, goats, and yaks were scatter- 
ed over the neighbouring heights, 





1 A puila is a low wall built of loose stones, which the Tibetans build round 
the bottom of their tents, or more frequently in the open, as a protection from the 
wind ; for these hardy nomads seem to care little for any shelter except from the 


cruel biting blast. 


We always piled large stones, of which there was never any 


lack, round our little tents, if only to keep them from being almost blown away. 
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where the wild yodling kind of 
halloo of the Tartar herdsmen and 
the barking of their dogs was heard 
on every side. 

This did not look much like a 
locality near which to find such 
wary game as Oves Ammon, and I 
could not but feel that I had been 
regularly humbugged by the Kur- 
zok men. Of one fact I was now 
more than ever convinced, ‘that as 
a rule, to which there may be oc- 
casional exceptions, the sportsman, 
in this part of Tibet at any rate, 
must undergo the vexations and 
disappointments of a first season’s 
personal experience in that coun- 
try to ensure success on a second 
visit. 

Unpropitious as matters looked, 
I was, nevertheless, determined to 
give the ground a trial ; but after 
several days of severe work, dur- 
ing which I must have sometimes 
been considerably over 19,000 feet, 
I saw nothing but a flock of napoo, 
a few Oves Ammon ewes with 
lambs, and one or two young males, 
at which latter I did not attempt 
to shoot lest I should disturb bet- 
ter ones. Aiangs were numerous 
as usual, but, of course, were 
never molested ; the Tartars, how- 
ever, being hippophagous, did not 
seem at all to appreciate my thus 
abstaining from horse-butchery. 
One evening I came suddenly on 
a brood of snow-pheasants, large 
handsome birds of a _ gamely 
marked, pale-grey colour. They 
were at first unwilling to rise, but 
made such good use of their legs 
that I had to put my best foot 
foremost for some distance to over- 
take them before I could get a 
shot. At such a height this ex- 
ertion, slight as it was, so com- 
pletely pumped the breath out of 
me that I was only just able to 
loose off both barrels into the 
“brown” of the covey as it rose. 
I had not another yard left in me 
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to secure the runners; but my 
Tartar attendants, who had wisely 
followed more leisurely, gathered 
the old hen and three well-grown 
chicks. The old one proved rather 
dry and tough, even after many 
days’ keeping ; but the chicks were 
as tender and well-flavoured birds 
as I ever tasted. 

It was now time to return to 
Karzok, as I had promised to 
meet the Major there on a certain 
date. The cold, too, at the great 
heights I had camped during the 
last few days, had become unpleas- 
antly intense, owing to frequent 
snowstorms and to the sun having 
been obscured by clouds. There 
was, however, no lack of sunshine 
on the day I started for Karzok 
by ashort cut across the mountains, 
where the ground was completely 
covered with new-fallen snow, off 
which the glare was almost intoler- 
able. For several miles our way 
led gently upward through a nar- 
row glen, which wound along be- 
tween rolling rounded hills. The 
crisp snow that at first merely 
crunched under our feet became 
deeper and more laborious to 
trudge through as we gradually 
ascended. Not a vestige of any 
living thing was visible in this 
white solitude, save here and there 
a tailless kind of rat that, scared 
at our approach, would dart away 
over the snow, and, with a shrill 
eerie chirp, suddenly vanish ; and 
one little bird, something like a 
robin, that followed us for a long 
way, flitting and hopping from 
stone to stone in the ice- bound 
brook beside us, as if courting our 
companionship. So profound and 
deathlike was the solemn hush 
that brooded over mother earth as 
she lay wrapped in her snowy 
shroud, that one was almost 
startled at the slight rustling 
noise caused by the slipping of 
melting snow from off some neigh- 
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bouring rock; for, in the still 
frozen air of that high silent 
region, fancy almost led one to 
imagine the sound resembled the 
mysterious whisperings of invisible 
beings whose sanctuary we were 
invading. Even on emerging from 
this dismal glen upon more open 
ground, nothing met the weary 
aching eye but a vast lone wilder- 
ness of white undulating hills, 
and, more distant, domes and pyra- 
mids of snow. At last we reached 
the culminating point, and began 
to descend, when it was quite a 
relief to look down on a bit of 
dark-blue water of the Tso Morari, 
some 2000 feet below us, cold and 
cheerless though it appeared as it 
lay amidst mountains which were 
now draped in virgin snow almost 
to its margin. 

The Major’s luck with the rifle 
had been no better than mine, To 
tell the truth, we were both get- 
ting a little tired of toiling after 
game day after day from morning 
to night over these desolate regions 
to so little purpose ; so next morn- 
ing we were not sorry to retrace 
our steps along the shore of the 
lake, en route for the verdant and 
forest-clad slopes of the Himalayas. 
One or two more geese were bagged ; 
but they had now become very 
wary from having been potted at 
so freely, and generally kept well 
away from the shore. Ona marshy 
bit of ground, near the end of the 
lake, I killed two specimens of 
the ruff. Another British bird 
that we frequently saw up here 
was the common magpie ; also that 
cosmopolitan bird, the hoopoe. 

Next morning we forded the 
Parang, a turbid broken flood of 
melted snow, which, as is usual 
with these capricious snow - fed 
torrents of Tibet, was only pass- 
able at an early hour. For three 


days we trudged up the valley of 
the Parang, a seemingly endless 
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narrow glen, totally destitute of 
vegetation, and closely hemmed in 
by steep stony landslips and pre- 
cipices of a brownish-yellow hue, 
rising stark and gaunt one above 
another to a stupendous height, 
like gigantic stair - steps, save 
where the V-shaped cleft of some 
lateral gorge disclosed the broken 
termination of a glacier, or a 
towering white mountain-summit. 

The Parang la, with its glaciers 
and perpetual snow, is quite in 
keeping with the wild approaches 
to it on either side. It is, per- 
haps, as savagely grand as any 
of the passes that are ordinarily 
used as highways for crossing the 
“divide” or backbone, as it were, 
of the Himalayan range into Tibet, 
as well as being one of the high- 
est and most arduous to traverse. 
And certainly, from my experience 
of it in September, when its dif- 
ficulties are supposed to be at their 
minimum, I can quite imagine it 
to be the latter. Its height is 
about 18,600 feet, and it is sel- 
dom, if ever, open before June, 
and generally becomes again im- 
practicable to cross about the be- 
ginning of October. On our ar- 
rival at Leh in June, we found 
several Indian servants of some 
travellers who had just come over 
this pass, laid up there in a piti- 
able plight from frost-bite ; one of 
them had lost many of his toes, 
and his companions were little 
better off. 

The evening previous to our 
crossing, we camped a short dis- 
tance below the foot of the glacier 
that extends down almost from 
the summit of the pass for some 
four or five miles on its northern 
side. Snow began to fall thickly 
just before dark, and continued to 
do so, more or less, during the 
night. In the morning the weather 
at first looked rather promising, 
but the tents were frozen as stiff 
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as boards, and were so incrusted 
with hard snow that we had to 
delay our departure until the sun, 
of which we only got an occasional 
glimpse, should thaw them a little. 
After our breakfast, which we 
managed to cook over a smoky 
little fire made of the few remain- 
ing scraps of wet fuel which, with 
considerable difficulty, we had 
coaxed into burning, we loaded 
the yaks and started just as it 
again began snowing more thickly 
than ever. The limited supply of 
fuel we had brought up with us 
was done, and the poor yaks had 
already been fasting for two days 
or more; besides this, there was 
some fear, if the snowstorm con- 
tinued, that the pass might be- 
come permanently closed for the 
winter: we therefore determined, 
under any circumstances, to make 
an effort and push over it at once 
into Spiti. 

For more than six weary hours 
did we toil up against the almost 
blinding snow and piercing wind 
that chilled us to the very marrow, 
although the distance to the sum- 
mit was only six or seven miles. 
It was truly wonderful to see the 
way in which the yaks struggled 
through the deep snow, and scram- 
bled over places which were often 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous, 
to traverse. Nothing could have 
exceeded the powers of endurance 
evinced by these animals, which 
were game to the backbone and as 
sure-footed as goats. One of them, 
notwithstanding, lost its footing 
on a steep slope of névé, and went 
rolling and sliding down until it 
was fortunately stopped by a 
friendly rock, otherwise it must 
have disappeared for ever under 
the glacier, and with it my dear 
old Whitworth rifle, which, among 
other things, it was carrying. On 
regaining its feet the creature 
merely shook itself, and on being 
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disentangled from its load soon 
clambered up again. 

For the last three miles of the 
ascent our way was over the 
glacier, where we waded and 
floundered through the soft fresh- 
fallen snow, with an occasional 
dive into it up to the middle, as 
we followed in the steps of our 
Tartar leader, who, in order to 
avoid hidden crevasses, cautiously 
sounded the way with his long 
mountain-pole. Here we experi- 
enced a regular tourmente ; for, 
besides the falling flakes, the dry 
drifting snow was-whirled up into 
our eyes and nostrils by the freez- 
ing blast, causing a suffocating 
sensation which was most trying, 
and the cold was so intense that 
my beard, from my breath on it, 
became a mass of ice, and was 
frozen hard to my coat. Whilst 
on the glacier all the marks we 
had to indicate the right track 
were the giant outlines of the 
white eminences rearing up on 
either side, and these only occa- 
sionally loomed dimly through the 
driving snow. Never shall I for- 
get the ludicrous picture of utter 
misery presented by my Hindu- 
stani cook as he sat resting him- 
self on a bank of snow, his head 
closely enveloped in a_ black 
blanket, and his beard covered 
with icicles. Blank despair was 
depicted on his face as he gazed 
ruefully, through a pair of green 
goggles, on the bewildering scene 
around him. Right glad were we 
all to reach the top at last, where 
we sat down for a short time to 
rest our weary limbs, and to ad- 
mire the grand landscape before 
us ; for the snowstorm had passed 
over, and the blue mountains of 
Spiti were gradually becoming 
disclosed to view through the 
broken masses of cloud and mist 
that came rolling up from below. 
But our day’s work was not to 
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end here, for the descent on the 
Spiti side of the pass was so steep 
and rough, that even after we got 
clear of the snow, the track was 
almost worse than if covered with 
it. As the Major remarked, “It 
was macadamised with a ven- 
geance.” Such a howling wilder- 
ness of sharp pinnacles of rock, 
and bare, rugged, perpendicular 
cliffs, piled tier upon tier to an 
appalling height, as flanked the 
stupendous caiion down which our 
route lay, I never beheld. Some 
of the lofty fantastic-shaped sum- 
mits bore a striking resemblance 
to ruins of gigantic towers and 
turrets. As the last rays of the 
sun, sinking behind the mountain- 
tops, shed a parting gleam of gol- 
den radiance on these aerial castles, 
rock -spires, and snow - crowned 
peaks, leaving the profound depths 
of the abyss beneath wrapped in 
gloomy shade, the effect was truly 
magnificent. The scenery was al- 
together so sublimely wild, so awe- 
inspiring, and on so vast a scale, 
as to be quite beyond description, 
and almost beyond conception. 
Dame Nature must indeed have 
been in a terrible mood when she 
fashioned such awful works. 

When darki.ess compelled us to 
call a halt, we were still several 
miles short of the usual camping- 
place; and as there was not a 
blade of grass in the vicinity, the 
poor yaks had to fast another night. 
Fortunately we found sufficient 
fuel for cooking purposes. 

A short but very stiff walk on 
the following morning up through 
another wild gorge, brought us to 
our next camping-ground, on the 
heights above which was the lo- 
cality for ndpoo, recommended by 
the sportsman we had met at Kar- 
zok. Some of our Tartars were 


half-blind from the effects of the 
previous day’s snow on the pass, 
notwithstanding their having im- 
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provised kind of goggles of wisps 
of black hair pulled from their 
yaks’ tails, and tied loosely over 
their eyes, none of them having 
brought the woven yak’s-hair spec- 
tacles they often use on such occa- 
sions with them. I found one 
man sitting by the wayside endea- 
vouring to extract blood from his 
nostrils with the point of his knife, 
at which surgical operation he im- 
plored me to assist him, at the 
same time handing me the knife. 
A good punch on his proboscis 
would, I thought, have been much 
less dangerous, and just as effectual, 
as regarded relief to his eyes. Our 
Indian servants had not suffered 
so much, owing to their having 
been provided with green goggles. 
There was plenty of grass here for 
the famished yaks, and how they 
did pitch into it! Never have J 
seen animals making such good 
use of their time and teeth. But, 
to use a much hackneyed, though 
in this case a rather appropriate 
phrase, revenons & nos moutons. 

Although the wild sheep, here 
called mdpoo, are numerous in 
many parts of Tibet, I have 
hitherto made but little mention 
of them, as I seldom hunted ex- 
pressly for them, owing to my 
time having been fully occupied 
in searching for other game not 
found on the south side of the 
Himalayan chain, specimens of 
which I was then more anxious 
to secure. Stalking burrell, as 
these animals are called in the 
Himalayas, is really splendid sport 
on ground where they are fairly 
plentiful. 

A full-grown male nédpoo or 
burrell (Ovis nahura) stands about 
33 inches at the shoulder usually, 
but its size seems to vary in dif- 
ferent localities. The thick arch- 
ing horns, which spread laterally 
and curve downwards, and slightly 
backwards near their points, occa- 
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sionally attain a length of 30 
inches, or even more, and are 
about a foot in girth. The beauti- 
ful skin, with its thick elastic pile, 
is of a bluish-grey, bordered with 
distinct jet-black and pure white 
markings. In winter it is hand- 
somest, when the colour becomes 
more decidedly slate-blue. The 
ewes are rather smaller than the 
rams, and their horns are much 
thinner and shorter, their colour 
paler, and the black -and- white 
bordering less distinctly defined. 
They usually produce two lambs 
in spring. Towards autumn bur- 
rell often assemble in very large 
flocks, but in spring and summer 
they are generally found in much 
smaller batches, sometimes only 
two or three together, the large 
rams, as a rule, herding separately. 
The flesh of a young male or ewe 
is, in autumn, as fat, tender, and 
better flavoured than domestic 
mutton. Although the favourite 
haunts of the burrell are open and 
comparatively gentle slopes of short 
grass just under the snow-line, 
these sheep are quite as sure- 
footed and agile as the wild-goat 
tribe on precipitous rocky ground, 
which is .never very far distant 
from the slopes where they feed, 
and to this they usually resort 
when scared. They have the most 
acute sense of smell, so it is al- 
ways necessary to take this into 
account before arranging a stalk. 
If burrell have sighted you, it is 
generally useless to follow them. 
They at once commence moving 
off, slowly and deliberately at first, 
feeding as they walk, leading on 
an inexperienced sportsman for 
miles, until they have fooled him 
sufficiently, when they gallop away, 
and seldom stop before they are 
lost to view among the eternal 
snows and glaciers. When dis- 
turbed the burrell gives a shrill 
double whistle, which alarms every 
VOL. CXLIV.—NO. DCCCLXXIV. 
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other animal within sound of it; 
and you will seldom, if ever, get 
a shot after hearing it. Early in 
summer the best of burrell-shoot- 
ing can be got on the upper ranges 
of the mountain provinces of Ku- 
maon and Gurhwal, without hav- 
ing to cross the passes into Tibet 
for it. 

As the ground for népoo in this 
vicinity was so limited as only to 
admit of one of us shooting over 
it, and a few days’ journey far- 
ther on there was a similar bit of 
country for ibex, the Major and I 
arranged that I should have a turn 
at the ndpoo, and he at the ibex, 
which he was more anxious to get. 

Having bundled up a few re- 
quisites for a night’s absence from 
our camp, I started upwards 
about noon next day, and, after a 
long and stiff pull of several hours, 
reached a huge sort of corrie 
where my Spiti guides expected 
we should find our game. On our 
way we passed through the village 
of Kiwar, situated at an elevation 
of 13,400 feet. Although at such 
a high altitude, it is a fairly large, 
well-to-do village, and several 
kinds of grain are raised there 
(chiefly buckwheat and barley) 
entirely by irrigation, for the 
climate of Spiti is extremely dry 
and almost rainless. As the village 
lies on the south side of the moun- 
tains, it is tolerably warm. 

After a careful scrutiny of the 
ground with the glass, I discerned 
a flock of about fifteen mdpoo 
nearly a mile off. As.none of 
them appeared to be old rams, 
and we were not very far from 
where we intended to pass the 
night, I remained watching them, 
in the hope that bigger fellows 
might show themselves as evening 
drew on. However, as no others 
put in an appearance, and the sun 
was getting low, I commenced a 
stalk after those in sight, with 
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a view to supplying our empty 
camp-larder with good venison. 
We got within easy range of them 
rather unexpectedly, as they had 
fed quickly down towards us 
whilst hidden from view during 
our stalk, when the excited be- 
haviour of my two men, on sud- 
denly seeing the beasts so near us, 
was very ludicrous. Whilst one 
of them snatched my cap off, the 
other seized me under the arms 
and tried to lift my head over the 
top of some rocks, behind the 
cover of which we had been steal- 
ing towards the animals, he being 
under the impression that I could 
not see them. After shaking one 
fellow off at the risk of the bwr- 
rell detecting us, and recovering 
my cap from the other, I was able 
to shoot, and took down two right 
and left with the old Whitworth, 
much to the delight of my excited 
companions, After securing the 
beasts, and dragging them to a 
convenient spot for leaving them 
until next morning, we made the 
best of our way to the place we 
intended passing the night, under 
the lee of a rock. The cold was 
bitter lying out at night, as there 
was keen frost and a high wind. 

We were afoot early next morn- 
ing over fresh ground, and soon 
descried a large flock with two 
fine rams in it. But our attempts 
to approach them were fruitless, 
as they were in a very open posi- 
tion, and proved too crafty for us. 
Nothing more was seen except a 
brood of snow pheasants which we 
flushed on our way down to the 
tents. 

A few days’ travelling brought 
us to the ibex ground, where the 
Major had an unsuccessful hunt, 
whilst I tcok a good rest in camp. 

Any attempt of mine to de- 
scribe the glacier scenery of the 
Spiti and Lahoul mountains, 
through which our way led for 
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several days, would be quite in- 
adequate to convey the slightest 
idea of its wild grandeur. Suffice 
it to say that the longest of Alpine 
glaciers, the Aletsch, which is 
some twenty miles in length, can- 
not be compared in size with many 
of those in the Himalayas, the 
largest of which are found in the 
Karakorum range, far to the north- 
west of Cashmere and Ladak. 
Colonel Godwin-Austen, the great- 
est authority on Himalayan gla- 
ciers, gives the length of the Biafo 
glacier as 64 miles of continuous 
ice; the Baltoro as 35 miles up 
to K2 (now named Mount God- 
win-Austen), the second-highest 
known peak in the world—but 
this glacier took him some 55 
miles of walking, and then he had 
not reached the watershed. 

The ponies bred in Spiti are 
much more celebrated for their 
comeliness than are its human in- 
habitants, more especially with 
respect to the womankind. And 
justly so, if I may judge from the 
personal appearance of a batch of 
sturdy-limbed females who one 
day, after depositing the heavy 
loads they had carried on their 
backs for ten miles or more, treat- 
ed us to a terpsichorean perform- 
ance, accompanied by their unmelo- 
dious voices. They are, however, 
as cheery and almost as unsophis- 
ticated a set of people as the 
Tibetans. Here, where the in- 
habitants are Buddhists, even the 
clerical members of the commun- 
ity are not too proud to earn a 
trifle by carrying your baggage ; 
and after depositing their loads, 
these holy Lamas may be seen re- 
ceiving the obeisances of the vil- 
lagers, and distributing blessings 
with outstretched hands. 

After quitting the snow and ice 
on the top of the Hampta pass 
between the districts of Spiti and 
Kulu, how changed was the aspect 
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of the mountains on its southern 
side, from the barren dreary soli- 
tudes amongst which we had been 
roaming during the past four 
months! With what keen delight 
did we hail the first glimpse of 
the green slopes, birch-woods, and 
pine-clad hills of Kulu—a country 
as famed for the romantic beauty 
of its scenery as for its bonny 
lasses! Of these latter, we met 
two very pretty specimens as we 
were descending the track from 
the pass. One of them in particu- 
lar was a perfect model of rustic 
beauty, as, with her long glossy 
_tresses falling dishevelled about 
her shoulders, and the olive com- 
plexion of her face all flushed 
from climbing up the hill, she 
stopped to take breath, her large 
brown eyes wide open with half- 
startled amazement at thus un- 
expectedly meeting with two such 
wild-looking figures as the Major 


and I presented, with our red sun- 
cracked faces and old travel-worn 


clothes. Most of these Kulu belles 
endeavour to heighten their natu- 
ral charms by wearing, in addition 
to their own hair, a long thick 
plait of black worsted coiled round 
a little cap of some bright colour 
jauntily set on the crown of the 
head. They are very fond of adorn- 
ing themselves with flowers, with 
which we noticed most of the 
women we met had tastefully 
decked their chignons. The men 
also had generally a flower or two 
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stuck in their caps or behind their 
ears. 

On reaching Sultanpore, the 
chief town of Kulu, we put up in 
a house and procured some fresh 
vegetables—luxuries we had not 
indulged in for months, the afore- 
mentioned “fees” in Spiti excepted. 
A newspaper many weeks old, that 
had been left there by some former 
occupant, was greedily pounced 
upon. From it I learnt that my 
regiment was to form part of a 
force about to proceed on active 
service. There was no time to 
lose; so we hurried through the 
beautiful Kangra valley, with its 
numerous tea-plantations, to Dhur- 
rumsala, the nearest military sta- 
tion. Here I bade good-bye to 
the Major, who was bound for the 
Punjab. 

Irrespective of the ground worked 
over in hunting, we had covered 
during this, my first trip beyond 
the Himalayas, a good 1300 miles 
of regular mountain travel, about 
a thousand of which were in Tibet, 
at an elevation, on an average, of 
nearly 15,000 feet—almost as high 
as the top of Mont Blanc, though 
not quite so snowy. But my plea- 
sure in looking back to these wan- 
derings is mingled with sorrow, 
when I think that my boon com- 
panion throughout them has since 
then gone on another long journey, 
and this time to the “happy hunt- 
ing-grounds” from whence there is 
no returning. 
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Tue overthrow of the pagan 
religion was the death-blow of 
pagan Art. The temples shook 
to their foundations, the statues 
of the gods shuddered, a shadow 
darkened across the pictured and 
sculptured world, when through 
the ancient realm was heard the 
wail, “Pan, great Pan is dead.” 
The nymphs fled to their caves 
affrighted. Dryads, Oreads, and 
Naiads abandoned the groves, 
mountains, and streams that they 
for ages had haunted. Their voices 
were heard no more singing by 
shadowy brooks, their faces peered 
no longer though the sighing woods ; 
and of all the mighty train of 
greater and lesser divinities and 
deified heroes to whom Greece 
and Rome had bent the knee and 
offered sacrifice, Orpheus alone ling- 
ered in the guise of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Christianity struck the death- 
blow not only to pagan Art, but 
for a time to all Art. Sculpture 
and Painting were in its mind 
closely allied to idolatry. Under 
its influence the arts slowly wasted 
away as with a mortal disease. 
With ever-declining strength they 
struggled for centuries, gasping as it 
were for breath, and finally, almost 
in utter atrophy, half alive, half 
dead—a ruined, maimed, deformed 
presence, shorn of all their glory 
and driven out by the world—they 
found a beggarly refuge and suffer- 
ance in some Christian church or 
monastery. 

The noble and majestic statues 
of the sculptured gods of ancient 
Greece were overthrown and buried 
in the ground, their glowing and 
pictured figures were swept from 
the walls of temples and dwellings, 
and in their stead only a crouch- 
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ing, timid race of bloodless saints 
were seen, not glad to be men, 
and fearful of God. Humanity 
dared no longer to stand erect, 
but grovelled in superstitious fear, 
and lashed its flesh in penance, 
and was ashamed and afraid of all 
its natural instincts. How then 
was it possible for Art to live? 
Beauty, happiness, life, and joy 
were but a snare and a tempta- 
tion, and Religion and Art, which 
can never be divorced, crouched 
together in fear. 

The long black period of the 
Middle Ages came to shroud every- 
thing in ignorance. Literature, 
art, poetry, science, sank into a 
nightmare of sleep. Only arms 
survived. The world became a 
battle-field, simply for power and 
dominion, until religion, issuing 
from the Church, bore in its van 
the banner of chivalry. 

But the seasons of history are 
like the seasons of the year. Noth- 
ing utterly dies. And after the 
long apparently dead winter of the 
Middle Ages the spring came again 
—the spring of the Renaissance— 
when liberty and humanity awoke, 
and art, literature, science, poesy 
all suddenly felt a new influence 
come over them. The Church it- 
self shook off its apathy, inspired 
by a new spirit. Liberty, long 
downtrodden and tyrannised over, 
roused itself, and struck for popu- 
lar rights. The great contest of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines began 
There was a ferment throughout 
all society. The great republics of 
Italy arose. Commerce began to 
flourish ; and despite of all the 
wars, contests, and feuds of people 
and nobles, and the decimations 
from plague and disease, art, liter- 
ature, science, and religion itself, 
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burst forth into a new and vig- 
orous life. One after another 
there arose those great men whose 
names shine like planets in his- 
tory — Dante, with his wonderful 
‘Divina Commedia,’ written, as 
it were, with a pen of fire against 
a stormy background of night ; 
Boccaccio, with his sunny sheaf 
of idyllic tales; Petrarca, the earn- 
est lover of liberty, the devoted 
patriot, the archeologist and phi- 
losopher as well as poet, whose 
tender and noble spirit is marked 
through his exquisitely finished 
canzone and sonnets, and his vari- 
ous philosophical works; Villari, 
the historian ; and all the illustri- 
ous company that surrounded the 
court of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
—Macchiavelli, Poliziano, Boiardo, 
the three Pulci, Leon Battista Al- 
berti, Aretino, Pico della Miran- 
dola, and Marsilio Ficino; and, a 
little later, Ariosto and Tasso, whose 
stanzas are still sung by the gon- 
doliers of Venice ; and Guarini 
and Bibbiena and Bembo,—and 
many another in the fields of poesy 
and literature. Music then also 
began to develop itself; and 
Guido di Arezzo arranged the scale 
and the new method of notation. 
Art also sent forth a sudden and 
glorious coruscation of genius, be- 
ginning with Cimabue and Giotto, 
to shake off the stiff cerements of 
Byzantine tradition in which it 
had so long been swathed, and to 
stretch its limbs to freer action, 
and spread its wings to higher 
flights of power, invention, and 
beauty. The marble gods, which 
had Jain dethroned and buried in 
the earth for so many centuries, 
rose with renewed life from their 
graves, and reasserted over the 
world of Art the dominion they 
had lost in the realm of Religion. 
It is useless to rehearse the famil- 
iar names that then illumined the 
golden age of Italian art, where 
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shine pre-eminent those of Leon- 
ardo, the widest and most universal 
genius that perhaps the world has 
ever seen; of Michel Angelo, the 
greatest power that ever expressed 
itself in stone or colour; of Raf- 
faelle, whose exquisite grace and 
facile design have never been sur- 
passed ; and of Titian, Giorgione, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto, with 
their Venetian splendours. Nor 
did science lag behind. Galileo 
ranged the heavens with his tele- 
scope, and, like a second Joshua, 
bade the sun stand still ; and Colum- 
bus, ploughing the unknown deep, 
added another continent to the 
known world. 

This was the Renaissance or new 
birth in Italy: after the long drear 
night of ignorance and darkness, 
again the morning came and the 
glory returned. As° Italy above 
all other lands is the land of the 
Renaissance, so Florence above all 
cities is the city of the Renaissance. 
Its streets are haunted by historic 
associations; at every corner, and 
in every byplace or piazza, you 
meet the spirits of the past. The 
ghosts of the great men who have 
given such a charm and perfume 
to history meet you at every turn. 
Here they have walked and worked 
centuries ago; here to the imag- 
ination they still walk, and they 
scarcely seem gone. Here is the 
stone upon which Dante sat and 
meditated; — was it an hour ago 
or six centuries? Here Bru- 
nelleschi watched the growing of 
his mighty dome, and here Michel 
Angelo stood and gazed at it while 
dreaming of that other mighty 
dome of St Peter’s which he was 
afterwards to raise, and said, “Like 
it I will not, and better I cannot.” 
As one walks through the piazza 
of Sta Maria Novella, and looks up 
at the facade that Michel Angelo 
called his “sposa,” it is not dif- 
ficult again to people it with the 
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glad procession that bore Cima- 
bue’s famous picture, with shouts 
and pomp and rejoicing, to its altar 
within the church. In the Piazza 
della Signoria one may in im- 
agination easily gather a crowd 
of famous men to listen to the 
piercing tones and powerful elo- 
quence of Savonarola. Here gaz- 
ing up, one may see towering 
against the sky, and falling as it 
were against the trooping clouds, 
the massive fortress-like structure 
of the Palazzo Publico, with its tall 
machicolated tower, whence the bell 
so often called the turbulent pop- 
ulace together; or dropping one’s 
eyes, behold under the lofty arches 
of the Loggia of Orcagna the marble 
representations of the ancient and 
modern world assembled together, 
—peacefully: the antique Ajax, the 
Renaissance Perseus of Cellini, the 
Rape of the Sabines, by John of Bo- 
logna, and the late group of Polyx- 
ines, by Fedi, holding solemn and 
silent conclave. In the Piazza 
del Duomo at the side of Bru- 
nelleschi’s noble dome, the exqui- 
site campanile of Giotto, slender, 
graceful, and joyous, stands like 
a bride and whispers ever the 
name of its master and designer. 
And turning round, one may see 
the Baptistery celebrated by Dante, 
and those massive bronze doors 
storied by Ghiberti, which Michel 
Angelo said were worthy to be the 
doors of Paradise. History and 
romance meets us everywhere. 
The old families still give their 
names to the streets, and palaces, 
and loggie. Every now and then 
a marble slab upon some house 
records the birth or death within 
of some famous citizen, artist, 


writer, or patriot, or perpetuates 
the memory of some great event. 
There is scarcely a street or a 
square which has not something 
memorable to say and to recall, 
and one walks through the streets 
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guided by memory, looking behind 
more than before, and seeing with 
the eyes of the imagination. Here 
is the Bargello, by turns the court 
of the Podesta and the prison of 
Florence, whence so many edicts 
were issued, and where the groans 
of so many prisoners were echoed. 
Here is the Church of the Carmine, 
where Massaccio and Lippi paint- 
ed those frescoes which are still 
living on its walls, though the 
hands that painted and the brains 
that dreamed them into life are 
gone for ever. Here are the loggie 
which were granted only to the fif- 
teen highest citizens, from which 
fair ladies, who are now but dust, 
looked and laughed so many a year 
ago. Here are the piazze within 
whose tapestried stockades gallant 
knights jousted in armour, and fair 
eyes, gazing from above, “rained 
influence and adjudged the prize.” 
Here are the fortifications at which 
Michel Angelo worked as an en- 
gineer and as a combatant; and 
here among the many churches, 
each one of which bears on its 
walls or over its altars the painted 
or sculptured work of some of the 
great artists of the flowering 
prime of Florence, is that of the 
Santa Croce, the sacred and solemn 
mausoleum of many of its mighty 
dead. As we wander through its 
echoing nave at twilight, when 
the shadows of evening are deep- 
ening, we may hold communion 
with these great spirits of the 
past. The Peruzzi and Baldi 
Chapels are illustrated by the 
frescoes of Giotto. The foot treads 
upon many a slab under which lie 
the remains of soldier, and knight, 
and noble, and merchant prince, 
who, centuries ago, their labours 
and battles and commerce done, 
were here laid to rest. The nave 
on either side is lined with mon- 
umental statues of the illustrious 
dead. Ungrateful Florence, who 
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drove her greatest poet from her 
gates to find a grave in Ravenna, 
patriis extorris ab urbe, here tardily 
and in penitence raised to him a 
monument, after vainly striving to 
reclaim his bones. Here, too, 
among others, are the statues and 
monuments of Michel Angelo, 
Macchiavelli, Galileo, Lanzi, Are- 
tino, Guicciardini, Alfieri, Leon 
Battista Alberti, and Raffaelle 
Morghen. 

Of all the great men who shed 
a lustre over Florence, no one so 
domineers over it and pervades it 
with his memory and his pres- 
ence as Michel Angelo. The im- 
pression he left upon his own age 
and upon all subsequent ages is 
deeper, perhaps, than that left by 
any other save Dante. Every- 
thing in Florence recalls him. The 
dome of Brunelleschi, impressive 
and beautiful as it is, and prior in 
time to that of St Peter’s, cannot 
rid itself of its mighty brother in 
Rome. With Ghiberti’s doors are 
ever associated his words. In 
Santa Croce we all pause longer 
before the tomb where his body is 
laid than before any other—even 
that of Dante. The empty place 
before the Palazzo Vecchio, where 
his David stood, still holds its 
ghost. All places which knew 
him in life are still haunted by 
his memory. The house where 
he lived, thought, and worked is 
known to every pilgrim of art. 
The least fragment which his hand 
touched is there preserved as pre- 
cious, simply because it was his ; 
and it is with a feeling of rever- 
ence that we enter the little closet 
where his mighty works were de- 
signed. There still stands his fold- 
ing desk, lit by a little slip of a 
window ; and there are the shelves 
and pigeon-holes where he kept his 
pencils, colours, tools, and books. 
The room is so narrow that one 
can scarcely turn about in it; and 
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the contrast between this narrow, 
restricted space and the vastness 
of the thoughts which there were 
born, and the extent of his fame 
which fills the world, is strangely 
impressive and affecting. Here, 
barring the door behind him to ex- 
clude the world, he sat and studied 
and wrote and drew, little dream- 
ing that hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims would in after-centuries 
come to visit it in reverence from a 
continent then but just discovered, 
and peopled only with savages. 

But more than all other places, 
the Church of San Lorenzo is iden- 
tified with him ; and the Medicean 
Chapel, which he designed, is more 
a monument to him than to those 
in honour of whom it was built. 

Here, therefore, under the sha- 
dow of these noble shapes, and in 
the silent influence of this solemn 
place, let us cast a hurried glance 
over the career and character of 
Michel Angelo as exhibited in 
his life and his greatest works. 
To do more than this would be 
impossible within the brief limits 
we can here command, We may 
then give a glance into the adjoin- 
ing and magnificent Hall, which 
is the real mausoleum of the Med- 
ici, and is singularly in contrast 
with it. 

Michel Angelo was born at 
Caprese, in the Casentino, near 
Florence, on March 6, 1474 or 
1475, according as we reckon from 
the nativity or the incarnation 
of Christ. He died at Rome on 
Friday, February 23, 1564, at the 
ripe age of eighty-nine or ninety. 
He claimed to be of the noble 
family of the Counts of Canossa. 
He certainly was of the family of 
the Berlinghi. His father was one 
of the twelve Buonomini, and was 
Podesta of Caprese when Michel 
Angelo was born. From his early 
youth he showed a strong inclina- 
tion to art, and vainly his father 
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sought to turn him aside from this 
vocation. His early studies were 
under Ghirlandaio, But he soon 
left his master to devote himself 
to sculpture ; and he was wont to 
say that he “had imbibed this dis- 
position with his nurse’s milk ”— 
she being the wife of a stone- 
carver. Lorenzo the Magnificent 
favoured him and received him in- 
to his household ; and there under 
his patronage he prosecuted his 
studies, associating familiarly with 
some of the most remarkable men 
of the period, enriching his mind 
with their conversation, and giving 
himself earnestly to the study not 
only of art, but of science and 
literature. The celebrated Angelo 
Poliziano, then tutor to the sons 
of Lorenzo, was strongly attracted 
to him, and seems to have adopted 
him also as a pupil. His early 
efforts as a sculptor were not re- 
markable; and though many stories 
are told of his great promise and 
efficiency, but little weight is to be 
given to them. He soon, however, 
began to distinguish himself among 
his contemporaries ; and his Cupid 
and Bacchus, though wanting in 
all the spirit and characteristics 
of antique work, were, for the 
time and age of the sculptor, im- 
portant and remarkable. After 
this followed the Pieta, now in 
St Peter’s at Rome, in which a 
different spirit began to exhibit 
itself ; but it was not till later on 
that the great individuality and 
originality of his mind was shown, 
when from an inform block of re- 


jected marble he hewed the colos- 


sal figure of David. He had at 
last found the great path of his 
genius. From this time forward 
he went on with ever - increasing 
power—working in many various 
arts, and stamping on each the 
powerful character of his mind. 
His grandest and most character- 
istic works in sculpture and paint- 


ing were executed in his middle 
age. The Sistine Chapel he com- 
pleted when he was thirty-eight 
years old, the stern figure of the 
Moses when he was forty, the 
great sculptures of the Medici 
Chapel when he was from fifty to 
fifty-five ; and in his sixty-sixth 
year he finished the Last Judg- 
ment. Thenceforth his thoughts 
were chiefly given to architecture, 
with excursions into poetry— 
though during this latter period 
he painted the frescoes in the 
Pauline Chapel; and after being 
by turns sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, engineer, and poet, he spent 
the last years of his life in design- 
ing and superintending the erec- 
tion of St Peter’s at Rome. 

One of his last works, if not the 
last, was the model of the famous 
cupola of St Peter’s, which he 
never saw completed. In some 
respects this was departed from 
in its execution by his successors ; 
but in every change it lost, and 
had it been carried out strictly as 
he designed it, it would have 
been even nobler and more beau- 
tiful than it is. 

Here was a long life of cease- 
less study, of untiring industry, of 
never - flagging devotion to art. 
Though surrounded by discour- 
agements of every kind, har- 
assed by his family, forced to 
obey the arbitrary will of a suc- 
cession of Popes, and, in accordance 
with their orders, to abandon the 
execution of his high artistic con- 
ceptions, and waste months and 
years on mere mechanic labour in 
superintending mines and quarries 
—driven against his will, now to 
be a painter when he desired to be 
a sculptor, now to be an architect 
when he had learned to be a 
painter, now as an engineer to be 
employed on fortifications when 
he was longing for his art; 
through all the exigencies of his 
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life, and all the worrying claims 
of patrons, family, and country, 
he kept steadily on, never losing 
courage even to the end—a man 
of noble life, high faith, pure in- 
stincts, great intellect, powerful 
will, and inexhaustible energy ; 
proud and scornful, but never 
vain; violent of character, but 
generous and true,—never guilty 
through all his long life of a single 
mean or unworthy act. A silent, 
serious, unsocial, self - involved 
man, oppressed with the weight 
of great thoughts, and burdened 
by many cares and sorrows. With 
but a grim humour, and none of 
the lighter graces of life, he went 
his solitary way, ploughing a deep- 
er furrow in his age than any 
of his contemporaries, remarkable 
as they were,—an earnest and un- 
wearied student and seeker, even 
to the last. 

It was in his old age that he 
made a drawing of himself in a 
child’s go-cart with the motto 
“Ancora imparo”—I am still 
learning. And one winter day 
toward the end of his life, the 
Cardinal Gonsalvi met him walk- 
ing down towards the Colosseum 
during a snowstorm. Stopping his 
carriage, the Cardinal asked where 
he was going in such stormy wea- 
ther. ‘To school,” he answered, 
“to try to learn something.” 

Slowly, as years advanced, his 
health declined, but his mind re- 
tained to the last all its energy 
and clearness ; and many a craggy 
sonnet and madrigal he wrote 
towards the end of his life, full of 
high thought and feeling—strug- 
gling for expression, and almost re- 
belliously submitting to the limits 
of poetic form ; and at last, peace- 
fully, after eighty-nine long years 
of earnest labour and never-fail- 
ing faith, he passed away, and 
the great light went out. No! it 


did not go out; it still burns as 
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brightly as ever across these long 
centuries to illumine the world. 

Fitly to estimate the power of 
Michel Angelo as a sculptor, we 
must study the great works in the 
Medicean Chapel in the Church 
of San Lorenzo, which show the 
culmination of his genius in this 
branch of art. 

The original church of San Lor- 
enzo was founded in 930, and is 
one of the most ancient in Italy. 
It was burned down in 1423, and 
re-erected in 1425 by the Medici 
from Brunelleschi’s designs. Later, 
in 1523, by the order of Leo X., 
Michel Angelo designed and be- 
gan to execute the new sacristy, 
which was intended to serve as a 
mausoleum to Giuliano dei Medici, 
Duke of Nemours, brother of 
Leo X., and younger son of Lor- 
enzo the Magnificent; and to 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, and 
grandson of the great Lorenzo. 
Within this mausoleum, which is 
now called the Medici Chapel, 
were placed the statues of Giu- 
liano and Lorenzo. They are 
both seated on lofty pedestals, 
and face each other on opposite 
sides of the chapel. At the base 
of one, reclining on a huge sarco- 
phagus, are the colossal figures of 
Day and Night, and at the base of 
the other the figures of Aurora 
and Crepuscule. This chapel is 
quite separated from the church 
itself. You enter from below by 
a dark and solemn crypt, beneath 
which are the bodies of thirty-four 
of the family, with large slabs at 
intervals on the pavement, on 
which their names are recorded. 
You ascend a staircase, and go 
through a corridor into this 
chapel. It is solemn, cold, bare, 
white, and lighted from above by 
a lantern open to the sky. There 
is no colour, the lower part being 
carved of white marble, and the 
upper part and railings wrought 


* 
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in stucco. A chill comes over you 
as you enter it; and the whole 
place is awed into silence by these 
solemn and majestic figures. You 
at once feel yourself to be in the 
presence of an influence, serious, 
grand, impressive, and powerful, 
and of a character totally different 
from anything thaf sculpture has 
hitherto produced, either in the 
ancient or modern world. What- 
ever may be the defects of these 
great works, and they are many 
and evident, one feels.that here 
a lofty intellect and power has 
struggled, and fought its way, so to 
speak, into the marble, and brought 
forth from the insensate stone a 
giant brood of almost supernat- 
ural shapes. It is not nature 
that he has striven to render, but 
rather to embody thoughts, and to 
clothe in form conceptions which 
surpass the limits of ordinary na- 
ture. It is idle to apply here the 
rigid rules of realism. The at- 
titudes are distorted, and almost 
impossible. No figure could ever 
retain the position of the Night at 
best for more than a moment, and 
to sleep in such an attitude would 
be scarcely possible. And yet a 
mighty burden of sleep weighs down 
this figure, and the solemnity of 
night itself broods over it. So also 
the Day is more like a primeval 
titanic form than the _ represen- 
tation of a human being. The 
action of the head, for instance, 
is beyond nature. The head itself 
is merely blocked out, and scarcely 
indicated in its features. But this 
very fact is in itself a stroke of 
genius; for the suggestion of mys- 
tery in this vague and unfinished 
face is far more impressive than 
any elaborated head could have 
been. It is supposed he left it 
thus, because he found the action 
too strained. So be it; but here 
is Day still involved in clouds, but 
now arousing from its slumbers, 
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throwing off the mists of darkness, 
and rising with a tremendous en- 
ergy of awakening life. The same 
character also pervades the Aurora 
and Crepuscule. They are not 
man and woman, they are types 
“of ideas. One lifts its head, for 
the morning is coming; one holds’ 
its head abased, for the gloom of 
evening is drawing on. There is 
no joy in any of these figures. A 
terrible sadness and _ seriousness. 
oppresses them. Aurora does not 
smile at the coming of the light, 
is not glad, has little hope, but 
looks upon it with a terrible: 
weariness, almost with despair— 
for it sees little promise, and 
doubts far more than it hopes.. 
Twilight, again, almost disdainful- 
ly sinks to repose. The day has 
accomplished almost nothing ; op- 
pressed and hopeless, it sees the 
darkness close about it. 

What Michel Angelo meant to. 
embody in these statues can only 
be —but certainly no triv- 
ial thought. Their names convey 
nothing. it was not beauty, or 
grace, or simple truth to nature, 
that he sought. to express. In 
making them, the weight of this 
unexplained mystery of life hung 
over him ; the struggle of human- 
ity against superior forces op-- 
pressed him. The doubts, the 
despair, the power, the indomit- 
able will of .his own nature are in 
them. They are not the expres- 
sions of the natural day of the 
world, of the glory of the sunrise, 
the tenderness of the twilight, the: 
broad gladness of day, or the calm 
repose of night; but they are sea- 
sons and epochs of the spirit of 
man—its doubts and fears, its sor- 
rows and longings and unrealised 
hopes. The sad condition of his 
country oppressed him. Its shame 
overwhelmed him. His heart was 
with Savonarola, to whose excited 
preaching he had listened, and his 
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mind was inflamed by the hope of 
a spiritual regeneration of Italy 
and the world. The gloom of 
Dante enshrouded him, and the 
terrible shapes of the ‘‘ Inferno” 
had made deeper impression on 
his nature than all the sublimed 
glories of the ‘‘ Paradiso.” His 
colossal spirit stood fronting the 
agitated storms of passions which 
then shook his country, like a 
rugged cliff that braves the tem- 
pest - whipped sea — disdainfully 
casting from him its violent and 
raging waves, and longing almost 
with a vain hope for the time 
when peace, honour, liberty, and 
religion should rule the world. 
This at least would seem to be 
implied in the lines he wrote 
under his statue of Night, in re- 
sponse to the quatrain written 
there by Giovan’ Battista Strozzi. 
These are the lines of Strozzi:— 


“ La notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti 

Dormire fu da un angelo scolpita 

In questo sasso; e, perché dorme, ha 
vita 

Destala, se no ’l credi, e parleratti.” 


Which may be thus rendered in 

English— 

“Night, which in peaceful attitude 
you see : 

Here sleeping, from this stone an angel 
wrought 

Sleeping, it lives. If you believe it not; 

Awaken it, and it will speak to thee.” 


And this was Michel Angelo’s re- 

sponse :— 

*Grato mi é il sonno, e piu l’esser de 
Sasso 

Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura 


Non veder non sentir m’é gran ventura 
Perd, non mi destar; deh! parla basso.” 


Which may be rendered— 


“Grateful is sleep, and more, of stone 
to be: 

So long as crime and shame here hold 
their state, 

Who cannot see nor feel is fortunate— 

Therefore speak low and do not waken 
me,” 
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This would clearly seem to show 
that under these giant shapes he 
meant to embody allegorically at 
once the sad condition of human- 
ity and the oppressed condition of 
his country. What lends itself still 
more to this interpretation is the 
character and expression of both 
the statues of Lorenzo and Giuli- 
ano, and particularly that of Loren- 
zo, who leans forward with his hand 
raised to his chin, in so profound 
and sad a meditation that the 
world has given it the name of 
Il Pensiero—not even calling it 
Il Pensieroso, the thinker, but Il 
Pensiero, thought itself; while 
the attitude and expression of 
Giuliano is of one who helplessly 
holds the sceptre and lets the 
world go, heedless of all its crime. 
and folly, and too weak to lend 
his hand to set it right. 

But whatever the interpretation 
to be given to these statues, ‘in 
power, originality, and grandeur 


' of character they have never been 


su . It is easy to carp at 
their defects. Let them all be 
granted. They are contorted, un- 
easy, over-anatomical, untrue to 
nature. Viewed with the keen 
and searching eye of the critic, 
they are full of faults, eppure si 
muove. There is a lift of power, 
an energy of conception, a grandeur 
and boldness of treatment which 
redeems all defects. They are. the 
work of a great mind, spurning 
the literal, daring almost the im- 
possible, and using ‘human form as: 
a means of thought and expres- 
sion. It may almost be said that 
in a certain sense they are great, 
not in despite of their faults, but 
by very virtue of these faults. 
In them is a spirit which was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 
They sought the simple, the. dig- 
nified, the natural; beauty was 
their aim and object. Their ideal 
was a quiet passionless repose, 
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with little action, little insistence 
of Their treatment was 
large and noble, their attitude 
calm. No torments reach them, 
or if passion enter, it is subdued 
to beauty :— 


“‘Calm pleasures there abide, majestic 
pains.” 


Their gods looked down upon 
earth through the nobler forms 
of Phidias with serenity, heedless 
of the violent struggles of human- 
ity—like grand and peaceful pres- 
ences. Evenin the Laocoon, which 
stepped to the utmost permitted 
bounds of the antique sculpture, 
there is the restraint of beauty, 
and suffering is modified to grace. 
But here in these Titans of Michel 
Angelo there is a new spirit— 
better or worse, it is new. It re- 
presents humanity caught in the 
terrible net of Fate, storming the 
heavens, Prometheus-like, break- 


ing forth from the bonds of con- 


vention, and terrible as grand. 
But noble as these works are, they 
afford no proper ‘school for imita- 
tion, and his followers have, as has 
been fitly said, only caught the 
contortions Without the inspiration 
of the sibyl. They lift the spirit, 
enlarge the mind, and energise the 
will of those who feel them and are 
willing only to feel them; but they 
are bad models for imitation. It 
is only such great and original 
minds as Michel Angelo who can 
force the grand and powerful out 
of the wrong and unnatural; and 
he himself only at rare intervals 
prevailed in doing this violence to 
nature. 

Every man has a right to be 
judged by his best. It is not the 
number of his failures but the 
, value of his successes which afford 
the just gauge of every man’s 
genius. Here in these great 
statues Michel Angelo succeeded, 
and they are the highest tide- 
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mark of his power as a sculptor. 
The Moses, despite his elements 
of strength and power, is of a 
lower grade. The Pieta is the 
work of a young man who has not 
as yet grown to his full strength, 
and who is shackled by his age 
and his contemporaries. The 
David has high qualities of no- 
bility, but it is constrained to the 
necessities of the marble in which 
it is wrought. The Christ in 
the Church of the Minerva is 
scarcely worthy of him. But in 
these impersonations of Day, Night, 
Twilight, and Dawn, his genius had 
full scope, and rose to its great- 
est height. 

These statues were executed by 
Michel Angelo, with various and 
annoying interruptions, when he 
was more than fifty-five years of 
age, and while he was in ill health 
and very much overworked. In- 
deed such was his condition of 
health at this time that it gave 
great anxiety to his friends, and 
Giovanni Battista Mini, writing 
to his friend Bartolommeo Valori 
on the 29th of September 1531, 
says: ‘* Michel Angelo has fallen 
off in flesh, and the other day, with 
Buggiardini and Antonio Mini, we 
had a private talk about him, and 
we came to the conclusion that he 
will not live long unless things are 
remedied.- He works very hard, eats 
little and that little is bad, sleeps 
not at all, and for a month past 
his sight has been weak, and he has 
pains in the head and vertigo, and, 
in fine, his head is affected and so 
is his heart, but there is a cure for 
each, for he is healthy.”” He was 
so besieged on all sides with com- 
missions, and particularly by the 
Duke of Urbino, that the Pope at 
last issued a brief, ordering him, 
under pain of excommunication, 
to do no work except on these 
monuments—and thus he was en- 
abled to command his time and to 


- 
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carry on these great works to the 
condition in which they now are, 
though he never was able com- 
pletely to finish them. 

Of the same race with them 
are the wonderful frescoes of the 
sibyls and prophets and Biblical 
figures and Titans that live on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
And these are as amazing, perhaps 
even more amazing in their way, 
than the sculpture of the Medicean 
Chapel. He was but thirty-four 
years of age when, at the instiga- 
tion of Bramante, he was summoned 
to Rome by the Pope Julius II. to 
decorate this ceiling. It is unpleas- 
ant to think that Bramante, in 
urging this step upon the Pope, 
was animated with little goodwill 
to Michel Angelo. From all ac- 
counts: it would seem he was 
jealous of his growing fame, and 
deemed that in undertaking this 
colossal work failure would be in- 
evitable. Michel Angelo had in- 
deed worked in his youth under 
Ghirlandaio, but had soon aban- 
doned his studio and devoted him- 
self to sculpture; and although he 
had painted some few laboured pic- 
tures and produced the famous de- 
signs for the great hall of the muni- 
cipality at Florence, in competition 
with his famous rival Leonardo da 
Vinci, yet these cartoons had never 
been executed by him, and his 
fame was chiefly, if not solely, as 
a sculptor. Michel Angelo him- 
self, though strongly urged to this 
undertaking by the Pope, was ex- 
tremely averse to it, and at first 
refused, declaring that ‘‘ painting 
was not his profession.’’ The Pope, 
however, was persistent, and Michel 
was forced at last to yield, and to 
accept the commission. He then 
immediately began to prepare his 
cartoons, and, ignorant and doubt- 
ful of his own. powers, summoned 
to his assistance several artists in 
Florence, to learn more properly 
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from them the method of painting 
in fresco. Not satisfied with their 
work on the ceiling, he suddenly 
closed the doors upon them, sent 
them away, and shutting himself 
up alone in the chapel, erased what 
they had done and began alone 
with his own hand. It was only 
about six weeks after his arrival 
in Rome that he thus began, and 
in this short space of time he had 
completed his designs, framed and 
erected the scaffolds, laid on the 
rough casting preparatory to the 
finishing layer, and commenced his 
frescoes. This alone is an immense 
labour, and shows a _ wonderful 
mastery of all his powers. The 
design is entirely original, not only 
in the composition and character 
of the figures themselves, but in 
the architectural divisions and 
combinations in which they are 
placed. There are no less than 
343 figures, of great variety of 
movement, grandiose proportions, 
and many of them of colossal size ; 
and to the sketches he first de- 


signed he seems to have absolutely 
adhered. Of course, withinsuch a 
time he could not have made the 
large cartoons in which the figures 
were developed in their full pro- 


portions, but he seems only to 
have enlarged them from his figures 
as first sketched. With indomit- 
able energy, and a persistence of 
labour which has scarcely a paral- 
lel, alone and without encourage- 
ment he prosecuted his task, de- _ 
spite the irritations and annoy- 
ances which he was forced to en- 
dure, the constant delays of pay- 
ment, the fretful complaints of the 
impatient Pope, the accidents and 
disappointments incident to an art 
in which he had previously had no 
practice, and the many and worry- 
ing troubles from home by which 
he was constantly pursued. At 
last the Pope’s impatience became 
imperious ; and when the vault was 
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only one-half completed, he forced 
Michel Angelo, under threats of 
his severe displeasure, to throw 
down the scaffolding and exhibit 
it to the world. The chapel was 
accordingly opened on All Saints’ 
Day in November 1508. The public 
flocked to see it, and a universal 
cry of admiration was raised. In 
the crowd which then assembled 
was Raffaelle, and the impression 
he received is plain from the fact 
that his style was at once so 
strongly ‘modified by it.  Bra- 
mante, too, was there, expecting to 
see the failure which he had antic- 
ipated, and to rejoice in the down- 
fall of his great rival. But he was 
destined to be disappointed, and, 
as is recounted, but as one is un- 
willing to believe, he used his ut- 
most efforts to induce the Pope to 
discharge Michel Angelo and com- 
mission Raffaelle to complete the 
ceiling. It is even added that 


Raffaelle himself joined in this 


intrigue, but there is no proof of 
this, and let us disbelieve it. Cer- 
tain it is that in the presence of 
the Pope, when Michel Angelo 
broke forth in fierce language 
against Bramante for this injurious 
proposal, and denounced him for 
his ignorance and incapacity, he 
did not involve Raffaelle in the 
same denunciation. Still there 
seems to be little doubt that the 
party and friends of Raffzelle ex- 
erted their utmost influence to in- 
duce the Pope to substitute him 
for Michel Angelo. They did not, 
however, succeed. The Pope was 
steadfast, and again the doors were 
closed, and he was ordered to com- 
plete the work. 

When again he began to paint 
there is no’ record. Winter is un- 
favourable to fresco-painting, and 
when a frost sets in, it cannot be 
carried on. In the autumn of 
1510 we know that he applied to 
the Pope for permission to visit 
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his friends in Florence, and for an 
advance of money; that the Pope 
replied by demanding when his 
work would be completed, and 
that the artist replied, ‘‘ As soon as 
I shall be able;’’ on which the 
Pope, repeating his words, struck 
him with his cane. Michel An- 
gelo was not a man to brook this, 
and he instantly abandoned his 
work and went to Florence. The 
Pope, however, sent his page. Ac- 
cursio after him with pacific words, 
praying him to return, and a purse 
of fifty crowns to pay his expen- 
ses; and after some delay he did 
return. 

Vasari and Condivi both assert 
that the vault of the Sistine 
Chapel was painted by Michel 
Angelo ‘‘alone and unaided, even 
by any one to grind his colours, 
in twenty months.”’ But this can- 
not be true. He certainly had 
assistance not only for all the 
laying of the plaster and the 
merely mechanical work, but also 
in the painting of the architecture, 
and even of portions of the figures ; 
and it now seems to be pretty clear 
that the chapel was not completed 
until 4512. But this in itself, 
considering all the breaks and in- 
tervals when the work was neces- 
sarily interrupted, is stupendous. 

The extraordinary rapidity with 
which he worked is clearly proved 


by the close examination which :’ 


the erection of scaffolding has 
recently enabled Mr Charles Heath 
Wilson and others to make. 
Fresco-painting can only be done 
while the plaster is fresh (hence 
its name); and as the plaster laid 
on one day will not serve for the 
next, it must be removed unless 
the painting on it is completed. 
The junction of the new plaster 
leaves a slight line of division 
when closely examined, and thus 
it is easy to detect how much has 
been accomplished each day. It 
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scarcely seems credible, though 
there can be no <loubt of the fact, 
that many. of the nude figures 
above life-size were painted in two 
days. The noble reclining figure 
of Adam occupied him only three 
days; and the colossal figures of 
the sibyls and prophets, which, 
if standing, would be eighteen feet 
in height, occupied him only from 
three to four days each. When 
one considers the size of these 
figures, the difficulty of painting 
anything overhead where the artist 
is constrained to work in a reclin- 
ing position and often lying flat 
on his back, and the beauty, ten- 
derness, and careful finish which 
has been given to all parts, and 
especially to the heads, this ra- 
pidity of execution seems almost 
marvellous. 

Seen from below, these figures 
are solemn and striking; but seen 
near by, their grandeur of charac- 
ter is vastly more impressive, and 
their beauty and refinement, which 
are less apparent when seen from 
a distance, are quite as remark- 
able as their power and energy. 
Great «as Michel Angelo was as a 
sculptor, he seems even greater 
as a painter. Not only is the 
design broader and: larger, but 
there is a freedom of attitude, a 
strength and loftiness of concep- 
tion, and a beauty of treatment, 
which is beyond what he reached, 
or perhaps strove for, in his statues. 
The figure of Adam, for instance, 
is not more wonderful for its nov- 
elty and power of design than for 
its truth to nature. The figure 
of the Deity, encompassed by an- 
gelic forms, is whirling down upon 
him like a tempest. His mighty 
arm is outstretched, and from his 
extended fingers an electric flash 
of. life seems to strike into the 
uplifted hand of Adam, whose re- 
clining figure, issuing from the 
constraint of death, and quivering 
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with this new thrill of animated 
being, stirs into action, and rises 
half to meet his Creator. Nothing 
could be more grand than this 
conception, more certain than its 
expression, or more simple than its 
treatment. Nothing, too, has ever 
been accomplished in art more 
powerful, varied, and original than 
the colossal figures of the sibyls 
and the prophets. The Ezekiel, 
listening to the voice of inspira- 
tion; the Jeremiah, surcharged 
with meditative thought, and 
weighed down with it as a lower- 
ing cloud with rain ; the youthful 
Daniel, writing on his book which 
an angel supports; Esaias, in the 
fulness of his manhood, leaning his 
elbow on his book and holding his 
hand suspended while turning he 
listens to the angel whose tidings 
he is to record; and the aged 
Zacharias, with his long beard, 
swathed in heavy draperies, and 
intently reading. These are the 
prophets; and alternating with 
them on the span of the arch are 
the sibyls. The noble Erythrean, 
seated almost in profile, with 
crossed legs, and turning the leaves 
of her book with one hand while 
the other drops at her side, grand 
in the still serenity of her beauty ; 
the aged Persian sibyl, turning 
sideway to peruse the book which 
she holds close to her eyes, while 
above her recline two beautiful 
naked youths, and below her sleeps 
a madonna with the child Christ; 
the Lybian, holding high behind 
her with extended arms her open 
scroll, and looking down over her 
shoulder ; the Cumzan, old, weird, 
Dantesque in her profile, with a 
napkin folded on her head, reading 
in stern self-absorption, while two 
angels gaze at her; and last, the 
Delphic, sweet, calm, and beauti- 
ful in the perfectness of woman- 
hood, who looks serenely down 
over her shoulder to charm us 
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with a peaceful prophecy. All 
the faces and heads of these 
figures are evidently drawn from 
noble and characteristic models—if, 
indeed, any models at all are used ; 
and some of them, especially those 
of the Delphic and Erythrean, are 
full of beauty as well as power. 
All are painted with great care 
and feeling, and a lofty inspiration 
has guided a loving hand. There 
is nothing vague, feeble, or flimsy 
in them. They are ideal in the 
_ true sense — the strong embodi- 
ment of great ideas. 

Even to enumerate the other 
figures would require more time 
and space than can now be given. 
But we cannot pass over in silence 
the wonderful series illustrative of 
Biblical history which form the cen- 
tre of the ceiling, beginning with 
Chaos struggling into form, and 
ending with Lot and his children. 
Here in succession are the division 
of light from darkness—the Spirit 
of God moving over the face of 
the waters (an extraordinary con- 
ception, which Raffaelle strove in 
vain to reproduce in another form 
in the Loggie of the Vatican) ; 
the wonderful creation of Adam; 
the temptation of the serpent, and 
the expulsion from Paradise, so 
beautiful in composition and feel- 
ing; the sacrifice to God;~and 
finally the Flood: 

Besides these are the grand 
nude figures of the decoration, 
which have never been equalled ; 
and many a Biblical story, which, 
in the richness and multitude of 
greater things, is lost, but which in 
themselves would suffice to make 
any artist famous. As, for in- 
stance, the group called Rehoboam, 
a female figure bending forward, 
and resting her hand upon her 
face, with the child leaning against 
her knee—a_ loving sculptural 
group, admirably composed, and 
full of pathos; and the stern de- 
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spairing figure entitled Jesse, 
looking straight out into the dis- | 
tance before her—like Fate. 

Here is no attempt at scenic 
effect, no effort for the pictur- 
esque, no literal desire for realism, 
no pictorial graces. A sombre, 
noble tone of colour pervades them, 
—harmonising with their grand 
design, but seeking nothing for 
itself, and sternly subjected and 
restrained to these powerful con- 
ceptions. Nature silently with- 
draws and looks on, awed by 
these mighty presences. 

Only a tremendous energy and 
will could have enabled Michel 
Angelo to conceive and execute 
these works. The spirit in which 
he worked is heroic: oppressed as 
he was by trouble and want, he 
never lost courage or faith. Here 
is a fragment of a letter he wrote 
to his brother while employed on 
this work, which will show the 
temper and character of the man. 
It is truly in the spirit of the 
Stoics of old :— 


“Make no friendship nor intimacies 
with any one but the Almighty alone. 
Speak neither good nor evil of any 
one, because the end of these things 
cannot yet be known. Attend only 
to your own affairs. I must tell you 
I have no money.” (He says this in 
answer to constant applications from 
his unworthy brother for pecuniary 
assistance.) ‘I am, I may say, shoe- 
less and naked. I cannot receive 
the balance of my pay till I have fin- 
ished this work, and I suffer much 
from‘ discomfort and fatigue. There- 
fore, when you also have trouble to 
endure, do not make useless com- 
plaints, but try to help yourself.” 


The names of Raffaelle and 
Michel Angelo are so associated, 
that that of one always rises in 
the mind when the other is men- 
tioned. Their geniuses are as 
absolutely opposite as are their 
characters. Each is the antithesis 
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of the other. In the ancient days 
we have the same kind of differ- 
ence between Homer and Vjrgil, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, Aischy- 
lus and Euripides. In later 
days, Moliére and Racine, Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, Shakespeare 
and Sir Philip Sidney, Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, Dante and 
Ariosto, Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
tine; or to take our own age, 
Delacroix and Ary Scheffer, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson. To the one be- 
longs the sphere of power, to the 
other that of charm. One fights 
his way to immortality, the other 
woos it. 

Raffaelle was of the latter class 
—sweet of nature, gentle of dis- 
position, gifted with a rare sense 
of grace, a facile talent of design, 
and a refinement of feeling which, 
if it sometimes degenerated into 
weakness, never utterly lost its 
enchantment. He was exceedingly 
impressionable, reflected by turns 
the spirit of his masters, — was 
first Perugino, and afterwards 
modified his style to that of Fra 
Bartolommeo, and again, under the 
influence of Michel Angelo, strove 
to tread in his footsteps. He was 
not of a deep nature nor of a 
_ powerful character. There was 
nothing torrential in his genius, 
bursting its way through obstacles 
and sweeping all before it. It was 
rather that of the calm river, flow- 
ing at its own sweet will, and re- 
flecting peacefully the passing fig- 
ures of life. He painted as the 
bird: sings. He was an artist be- 
cause nature made him one—not 
because he had vowed himself to 
art, and was willing to struggle 
and fight for its smile. He was 
gentle and friendly —a pleasant 
companion—a _ superficial lover— 
handsome of person and pleasing 
of address—who always went sur- 
rounded by a corona of followers, 
who disliked work and left the exe- 
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cution of his designs in great meas- 
ure to his pupils, while he toyed 
with the Fornarina. I do not 
mean to undervalue him in what 
he did. His works are charming 
—his invention was lively. He 
had the happy art of telling his 
story in outline, better, perhaps, 
than any one of his age. His 
highest reach was the Madonna 
de S. Sisto, and this certainly is 
full of that large sweetness and 
spiritual sensibility which entitles 
him to the common epithet of 
‘‘ Divino.’’ But when he died at the 
early age of thirty-seven, he had 
come to his full development, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
he would ever have attained a 
greater height. Indeed during his 


latter years he was tired of his art, 
neglected his work, became more 
and more academic, and preferred 
to bask in the sunshine of his 
fame on its broad levels, to girding 
up his loins to struggle up precipi- 


tous ascents to loftier peaks. The 
world already began to blame him 
for this neglect, and to say that he 
had forgotten how to paint him- 
self, and gave his designs only to. 
his students to execute. Movedi 
by these rumours, he determined: 
also to execute a work in fresco,. 
and this work was the famous 
Galatea of the Palazzo Farnese. 
He was far advanced in it, when,,. 
during his absence one morning, 
a- dark, short, stern-looking man: 
called to see him. In the absence- 
of Raffaelle, this man gazed atten- 
tively at the Galatea for a long: 
time, and then taking a piece of 
charcoal, he ascended a_ ladder 
which stood in the corner of the 
vast room, and drew off-hand on the 
wall a colossal male head. Then 
he came down and went away, 
saying to the attendant — “If 


‘Signore Raffaelle wishes to know 


who. came to see him, show him 
my card there onthe wall.’’ When 
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Raffaele returned, the assistant 
told him of his visitor, and showed 
him the head. ‘‘ That is Michel 
Angelo,’’ he said, ‘‘ or the devil.’”’ 
And Michel Angeloit was. Raf- 
faelle well knew what that power- 
ful and colossal head meant, and he 
felt the terrible truth of its silent 
criticism on his own work. It 
meant, Your fresco is too small 
for the room—your style is too 
pleasing and trivial. Make some- 
thing grand and colossal. Brace 
your mind to higher purpose, 
train your hand to nobler de- 
sign. I say that Raffaele felt 
this stern criticism, because he 
worked no more there, and only 
carried out this one design. Raf- 
faelle’s disposition was sweet and 
attractive, and he was beloved” by 
all his friends. Vasari says of 
him, that he was as much dis- 
tinguished by his amorevolezza ed 
umanita, his affectionate and sym- 


pathetic nature, as by his excel- 


lence as an artist; and another 
contemporary speaks of him as of 
summe bonitatis, perfect sweetness 
of character. All this one sees 
in his face, which, turning, gazes 
dreamily at us over his shoulder, 
with dark soft eyes, long hair, and 
smooth, unsuffering cheeks where 
Time has ploughed no furrows— 
easy, charming, graceful, refined, 
and somewhat feminine of char- 
acter. 

Michel Angelo was made of 
sterner stuff than this. His 
temper was violent, his bearing 
haughty, his character impetuous. 
He had none of the personal 
graces of his great rival. His 
face was, as it were, hammered 
sternly out by fate; his brow cor- 
rugated by care, his cheeks worn 
by thought, his hair and beard 
stiffly curled and bull-like; his ex- 
pression sad and intense, with a 
weary longing in his deep-set eyes. 
Doubtless, at times, they flamed 
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for he was very irascible, and 
suffered no liberties to be taken 
with, him. He could not ‘sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade, or 
with the tangles of Nezra’s hair.’ 
Art was his mistress, and a stern 
mistress she was, urging him ever 
onward to greater and greater 
heights. He loved her with a 
passion of the intellect; there 
was nothing he would not sacri- 
fice for her. He was willing to 
be poor, almost to starve, to 
labour with incessant zeal, grudg- 
ing even the time that sleep 
demanded, only to win _ her 
favour. He could not have been 
a pleasant companion, and he was 
never a lover of woman. His 
friendship with Vittoria Colonna 
was worlds away from the senses, 
—worlds away from sucha con- 
nection as that of Raffaelle with 
the Fornarina. They walked to- 
gether in the higher fields of 
thought and feeling, in the 
region of ideas and aspirations. 
Their conversation was of art, 
and poesy, and religion, and the 
mysteries of life. They read to 
each other their poems, and dis- 
coursed on high themes of re- 
ligion, and fate, and foreknow- 
ledge. The sonnets he addressed 
to her were in trivial vein of 
human passion or sentiment. 


“Rapt above earth” (he writes) “ by 
power of one fair face, 

Hers, in whose sway alone my heart 
delights, 

I mingle with the Blest on those pure 
heights 

Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds a 
place— 

With Him who made the Work that 
Work accords 

So well that, by its help and through 
His grace, 

I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds 

and words, 

Clasping her beauty in my soul’s em- 
brace.” 


In his sou/’s embrace, not in his 


with indignation and passion— arms. When he stood beside her 
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dead body, he silently gazed at 
her, ‘not daring to imprint a kiss 
on that serene brow even when 
life had departed. If he admired 
Petrarca, it was as a philosopher 
and a patriot,—for his canzone to 
Liberty, not for his sonnets to 
Laura. Dante, whom he called 
Stella di alto valor, the star of 
high power, was his favourite 
poet; Savonarola his single 
friend. The ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
or rather the ‘‘Inferno’’ alone, 
he thought worthy of illustration 
by his pencil; the doctrines of 
the latter he warmly espoused. 
«‘ True beauty,’’ says that great 
reformer, ‘‘ comes only from the 
soul, from nobleness of spirit and 
purity of conduct.” And so, in 
one of his madrigals, says Michel 
Angelo. ‘They are but gross 
spirits who seek in _ sensual 
nature the beauty that  uplifts 


and moves every healthy intelli- 
gence even to heaven.” 


For the most part he walked 
alone and avoided society, wrapped 
up in his own thoughts; and once, 
when meeting Raffaelle, he re- 
proached him for being surrounded 
by a cortége of flatterers ; to which 
Raffaelle bitterly retorted, ‘‘ And 
you go alone, like the headsman ”’ 
—andate solo come un bota. 

He was essentially original, and, 
unlike his great rival, followed in 
no one’s footsteps. ‘‘ Chi va dietro 
agli altri non li passa mai dinanzi,”’ 
he said,—who follows behind others 
can never pass before them. 

Yet, with all this ruggedness and 
imperiousness of character, he had 
a deep tenderness of nature, and 
was ready to meet any sacrifice for 
those whom he loved. _ Personal 
privations he cared little for, and 
sent to his family all his earnings, 
save what was absolutely necessary 
to support life. He had no greed 
for wealth, no love of display, no 
desire for luxuries: a better son 
never lived, and his unworthy 
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brother he forgave over and over 
again, never weary of endeavouring 
to set him on his right path. 

But at times he broke’ forth 
with a tremendous energy when 
pushed too far, as witness this 
letter to his brother. After say- 
ing, ‘‘If thou triest to do well, 
and to honour and revere thy 
father, I will aid thee like the 
others, and will provide for thee 
in good time a place of business,’ 
he thus breaks out in his post- 
script :— 


“TI have not wandered about all 
Italy, and borne every mortification, 
suffered hardship, lacerated my body 
with hard labour, and placed my life in 
a thousand dangers, except to aid my 
family ; and now that I have begun 
to raise it somewhat, thou alone art 
the one to embroil and ruin in an 
hour that which I have laboured so 
long to accomplish. By the body of 
Christ, but it shall be found true that 
I shall confound ten thousand such as 
thou art if it be needful,—so be wise, 
and tempt not one who has already 
too much to bear.” 


He was generous and large in 
his charities. He supported out 
of his purse many poor persons, 
married and -endowed secretly a 
number of young girls, and gave 
freely to all who surrounded him. 
‘¢ When I die,’’ asked he of his 
old and faithful servant Urbino, 
‘¢ what will become of you?” «I 
shall seek for another master in 
order to live,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Ah 
poor man !’’ cried Michel Angelo, 
and gave him at once 10,000 golden 
crowns. When this poor servant 
fell ill he tended him with the 
utmost care, as if he were a 
brother, and on his death broke 
out into loud lamentations, and 
would not be comforted. 

His fiery and impetuous temper, 
however, led him often into vio- 
lence. He was no respector of 
persons, and he well knew how to 
stand up for the rights of man, 
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There was nothing of the courtier 
in him; and he faced the Pope 
with an audacious firmness of. pur- 
pose and expression unparalleled 
at that time; and yet he was 
singularly patient and enduring, 
and gave way to the variable 
Pontiff’s whims and caprices when- 
ever they did not touch his dig- 
nity as a man. Long periods of 
time he allowed himself to be 
employed in superintending the 
quarrying of marble at Carrara, 
though his brain was teeming with 
great conceptions. He was op- 
pressed, agitated, irritated on every 
side by home troubles, by papal 
caprices, and by the intestine 
tumult of his country, and much 
of his life was wasted in merely 
mechanical work which any in- 
ferior man could as well have 
done. He was forced not only to 
quarry, but to do almost all the 
rude blocking out of his statues in 


marble, which should have been 


intrusted to others, and which 
would have been better done by 
mere mechanical workmen. His 
very impetuosity, his very genius, 
unfitted him for such work: while 
he should have been creating and 
designing, he was doing the rough 
work of a stone-cutter. So ardent 
was his nature, so burning his 
enthusiasm, that he could not fitly 
do this work. He was too impa- 
tient to get to the form within to 
take heed of the blows he struck 
at the shapeless mass that encum- 
bered it, and thus it happened that 
he often ruined his statue by strik- 
ing away what could never be 
replaced. 

Vigenero thus describes him :— 


“I have seen Michel Angelo, al- 
though sixty years of age, and not 
one of the most robust of men, smite 
down more scales from avery hard 
block of marble in a quarter of an 
hour, than three young marble cut- 
ters would in three or four times that 
space of time. He flung himself upon 
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the marble with such impetuosity and 
fervour, as to induce me to believe 
that he would break the work into 
fragments. Witha single blow. he 
brought down scales of marble of 
three or four fingers in breadth, and 
with such precision to the line marked 
on the marble, that if he had broken 
away a very little more, he risked the 
ruin of the work.” 


This is pitiable. This was not 
the work for a great genius like 
him, but for a common stone-cutter. 
What waste of time and energy to 
no purpose,—nay, to worse than 
no purpose—to the danger, often 
the irreparable injury, of the 
statue. A dull, plodding, patient 
workman would have done it far 
better. It is as if an architect 
should be employed in planing 
the beams or laying the bricks 
and stones of the building he de- 
signed. In fact, Michel Angelo 
injured, and in some cases nearly 
ruined most of his statues by the 
very impatience of his genius. 
Thus the back head of the Moses 
has been struck away by one of 
these blows, and everywhere a 
careful eye detects the irreparable 
blow beyond its true limit. This 
is not the Michel Angelo which 
we are to reverence and admire; 
this is an addozzatore roughing out 
the work. There is no difficulty 
in striking off large cleavings of 
marble at one stroke—any one 
can do that; and it is pitiable to 
find him so engaged. 

Where we do find his technical 
excellence as a sculptor is when he 
comes to the surface—when with 
the drill he draws the outline with 
such force and wonderful precis- 
ion—when his tooth-chisel models 
out, with such pure sense of form 
and such accomplished knowledge, 
the subtle anatomies of the body 
and the living curves of the pal- 
pitant flesh; and no sculptor can 
examine the colossal figures of 
the Medici Chapel without feeling 
the free and mighty touch of a 
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great master of the marble. Here 
the hand and the mind work to- 
gether, and the stone is plastic as 
clay to his power. 

It was not until Michel Angelo 
was sixty years of age that, on 
the death of Antonio San Gallo, 
hhe was appointed to succeed him 
as architect, and to design and 
carry out the building of St 
Peter’s, then only rising from its 
foundations. To this appointment 
he answered, as he had before ob- 
jected when commissioned to paint 
the Sistine Chapel, ‘‘ Architecture 
is not my art.’”’ But his objec- 
tions were overruled. The Pope 
insisted, and he was finally pre- 
vailed upon to accept this com- 
mission, on the noble condition 
that his services should be gratui- 
tous, and dedicated to the glory of 
God and of his Apostle, St Peter ; 
and to this he was actuated, not 
only from a grand sentiment, but 
because he was aware that hither- 
to the work had been conducted 
dishonestly, and with a sole view 
of greed and gain. Receiving 
nothing himself, he could the more 
easily suppress all peculation on 
the part of others. 

He was, as he said, an old man 
in years, but in energy and power 
he had gained rather than lost, 
and he set himself at once to work, 
and designed that grand basilica 
which has been the admiration 
of centuries, and to swing, as he 
said, in air the Pantheon. That 
mighty dome is but the architec- 
tural brother of the great statues 
in the Medicean Chapel, and the 
Titan frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. Granted all the defects 
of this splendid basilica, all the 
objections of all the critics, well 
or ill founded, and all the defor- 
mities grafted on it by his succes- 
sors—there it is, one of the noblest 
and grandest of all temples to the 
Deity, and one of the most beauti- 
ful. The dome itself, within and 
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without, is a marvel of beauty 
and grandeur, to which all other 
domes, even that of Brunelleschi, 
must yield precedence. It is the 
uplifted brow and forehead that 
holds the brain of Papal Rome, 
calm, and without a frown, silent, 
majestic, impressive. The church 
within has its own atmosphere, 
which scarcely knows the\ seasons 
without; and when the pageant 
and the pomp of the Catholic 
hierarchy : passes along its nave, 
and the sunlight builds its golden 
slanting bridge of light from the 
lantern to the high altar, and the 
fumes of incense rise from the 
clinking censer at High Mass, and 
the solemn thrill of the silver 
trumpets sounds and swells and 
reverberates through the dim 
mosaicked dome where the saints 
are pictured above, cold must be 
his heart and dull*his sense who 
is not touched to reverence. Here 
is the type of the universal Church 
—free and beautiful, large and 
loving; not grim and sombre and 
sad, like the northern Gothic cathe- 
drals. We grieve over all the bad 
taste of its interior decoration, all 
the giant and awkward statues, 
all the lamentable details, for 
which he is not responsible; but 
still, despite them all, the impres- 
sion is great. When at twilight 
the shadows obscure all these 
trivialities, when the lofty cross 
above the altar rays forth its sin- 
gle illumination and the tasteless 
details disappear, and the tower- 
ing arches rise unbroken with 
their solemn gulfs of darkness, 
one can feel how great, how aston- 
ishing this* church is, in its broad 
architectural features. 

At nearly this time Michel 
Angelo designed the Palazzo Far- 
nese, the Church of Sta Maria 
degli Angeli in the ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian, the Lauren- 
tian Library and the palaces on the 
Capitol, and various other build- 
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ings, all of which bear testimony to 
his power and skill as an architect. 

For St ‘Peter’s as it now stands 
Michel Angelo is not responsible. 
His idea was to make all subor- 
dinate to the dome; but after his 
death, the nave was prolonged by 
Carlo Maderno, the facade com- 
pletely changed, and the main 
theme of the building was thus 
almost obliterated from the front. 
It is greatly to be regretted that 
his original design was not carried 
out. Every change from it was 
an injury. The only points from 
which one can get, an idea of his 
intention is from behind or at the 
side, and there its colossal charac- 
ter is shown. 

We have thus far considered 
Michel Angelo as a _ sculptor, 
painter, and architect. It remains 
to consider him as a poet. Nor in 
his poetry do we find any differ- 
ence of character from what he 
exhibited in his other arts. He is 
rough, energetic, strong, full of 
high ideas, struggling with fate, 
oppressed and weary with life. 
He has none of the sweet numbers 
of Petrarca, or the lively spirit of 
Ariosto, or the chivalric tones of 
Tasso. His verse is rude, craggy, 
almost disjointed at times, and 
with little melody in it, but it 
is never feeble. It was not his 
art, he might have said, with 
more propriety than when he thus 
spoke of painting and architecture. 
Lofty thoughts have wrestled their 
way into verse, and constrained 
a rhythmic form to obey them. 
But there is a constant struggle for 
him in a form which is not plastic 
to his touch. Still his poems are 
strong in their crabbedness, and 
stand like granite rocks in the gen- 
eral sweet mush of Italian verse. 

Such, then, was Michel Angelo, 
—sculptor, painter, architect, poet, 
engineer, and able in all these 
arts. Nor would it have been 
possible for him to be so great in 
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any one of them had he not trained 
his mind to all; for all the arts are 
but the various articulations of the 
self-same power, as the fingers are 
of the hand, and each lends aid 
to the other. Only by having all 
can the mind have its full grasp 
of art. It is too often insisted in’ 
our days that a man to be great 
in one art must devote himself 
exclusively to that; or if he be 
solicited by any other, he must 
merely toy with it. Such was not 
the doctrine of the artists of old, 
either in ancient days of Greece 
or at the epoch of the Renaissance. 
Phidias was a painter and archi- 
tect as well as a sculptor, and so 
were nearly all the men of his 
time. Giotto, Leonardo, Ghiberti, 
Michel Angelo, Verrocchio, Cel- 
lini, Raffaelle,—in a word, all the 
great men of the glorious age in 
Italy were accomplished in many 
arts. They more or less trained 
themselves in all. It might be 
said that not a single great man 
was not versed in more than one 
art. Thence it was that they de- 
rived their power. It does not 
suffice that the arm alone is strong ; 
the whole body strikes with every 
blow. 

The frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, and the statues 
in the Medicean Chapel at Flor- 
ence, are the greatest monuments 
of Michel Angelo’s power as an 
artist. Whatever may be the 
defects of these great works, they 
are of a Titanic brood, that have 
left no successors, as they had 
no progenitors. They defy criti- 
cism, however just, and stand 
by themselves outside the beaten 
track of art, to challenge our ad- 
miration. So also, despite of 
all his faults and defects, how 
grand a figure Michel Angelo 
himself is in history, how high 
a place he holds! His name 
itself is a power He is one of 
the mighty masters that the world 
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cannot forget. Kings and em- 
perors die and are forgotten— 
dynasties change and governments 
fall,—but he, the silent, stern 
worker, reigns unmoved in the 
great realm of art. 

Let us leave this great presence, 
and pass into the other splendid 
chapel of the Medici which adjoins 
this, and mark the contrast, and 
see what came of some of the titular 
monarchs of his time who fretted 
their brief hour across the stage, 
and wore their purple, and issued 
their edicts, and were fawned upon 


and flattered in their pride of 
ephemeral power. 
Passing across a corridor, you 


enter this domed chapel or mauso- 
leum—and a splendid mausoleum 
it is. Its shape is octagonal. It 
is 63 metres in height, or about 
200 feet, and is lined throughout 
with the richest marbles—of jasper, 
coralline, persicata, chalcedony, 
mother-of-pearl, agate, giallo and 
verde antico, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, 
onyx, oriental alabaster, and beau- 
tiful petrified woods ; and its cost 
was no less than thirty-two millions 
of francs of to-day. Here were 
to lie the bodies of the Medici 
family, in honour of whom it was 
raised. On each of the eight sides 
is a vast arch, and inside six of 
these are six immense sarcophagi, 
four of red Egyptian granite and 
two of grey, with the arms of the 
family elaborately carved upon 
them, and surmounted with coro- 
nets adorned with precious gems. 
In two of the arches are colossal 
portrait statues,—one of Ferdinand 
III. in golden bronze, by Pietro 
Tacca; and the other of Cosimo 
II. in brown bronze, by John of 
Bologna, and both in the richest 
royal robes. The sarcophagi have 
the names of Ferdinand II., Cosimo 
IlI., Francesco I., Cosimo l. All 
that wealth and taste can do has 
been done to celebrate and per- 
petuate the memory of these royal 
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dukes that reigned over Florence 
in its prosperous days. 

And where are the bodies of 
these royal dukes? Here comes 
the saddest of services. When the 
early bodies were first buried [ 
know not; but in 1791 Ferdinand 
III. gathered together all the 
coffins in which they were laid, and _ - 
had them piled together pell-mell 
in the subterranean vaults of this 
chapel, scarcely taking heed to 
distinguish them one from another ; 
and here they remained, neglected 
and uncared for, and only pro- 
tected from plunder by two wooden 
doors with common keys, until 
1857. Then shame came over 
those who had the custody of the 
place, and it was determined to 
put them-in order. In 1818 there 
had been a rumour that these 
Medicean coffins had been violated 
and robbed of all the articles of 
value which they contained. But 
little heed was paid to this ru- 
mour, and it was not until thirty- 
nine years after that an examina- 
a into the real facts was made. 
t was then discovered that the ru- 
mour was well founded. The forty- 
nine coffins containing the remains 
of the family were taken down one 
by one, and a sad state of things was 
exposed. Some of them had been 
broken into and plundered, some 
were the hiding-place of vermin, 
and such was the nauseous odour 
they gave forth, that at least one 
of the persons employed in taking 
them down lost his life by inhal- 
ing it. Imperial Czesar, dead and 
turned to clay, had become hidéous 
and noisome. Of many of the 
ducal family nothing remained 
but fragments of bones and a hand- 
ful of dust. But where the hand 
of the robber had not been, the 
splendid dresses covered with 
jewels, the silks and satins wrought 
over the gold embroidery, the 
richly chased helmets and swords 
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survived, though those who ‘had 
worn them in their splendid 
pageants were but dust and crum- 
bling bones within them. 


“Here were sands, ‘gnoble things, 
Dropped from the ruined sides of 
kings.” 
In many cases, where all else that 
bore the impress of life had van- 
ished, the hair still remained al- 
most as fresh as ever. Some 
bodies which had been carefully 
embalmed were in fair preserva- 
tion, but some were fearfully al- 
tered. Ghastly and grinning skulls 
were there, adorned with crowns 
of gold. Dark and parchment- 
like faces were ‘seen with their 
golden locks rich as ever, and 
twisted with gems and pearls and 
costly nets. The Cardinal Princes 
still wore their mitres, and red 
cloaks, their purple pianete and 
glittering rings, their crosses of 


white enamel, their jacinths and 


amethysts and sapphires—all had 
survived their priestly selves. The 
dried bones of Victoria della 
- Rovere Montefeltro (whose very 
name is poetic) were draped in a 
robe of black silk of exquisite tex- 
ture, trimmed with black and 
white lace, while on her breast 
lay a great golden medal, and on 
one side were her emblems, and 
on the other her portrait as she 
was in life, and as if tosay, ‘‘ Look 
on this picture and on this.”’ Alas, 
poor humanity! Besides her lay, 
almost a mere skeleton, Anna 
Luisa, the Electress Palatine of 
the Rhine, and daughter of Cos- 
imo III., with the electoral crown 
surmounting her ghastly brow and 
face of black parchment, a crucifix 
of silver on her breast, and at her 
side a medal with her effigy and 
name; while near her lay her 
uncle, Francesco Maria,.a mere 
mass of dust and robes and rags. 
Many had been stripped by pro- 
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fane hands of all their jewels and 
insignia, and among these were 
Cosimo I. and II., Eleonora de 
Toledo, Maria Christina, and 
others, to the number of twenty. 
The two bodies which were found 
in the best preservation were 
those of the Grand Duchess Gio- 
vanna d’ Austria, the wife of Fran- 
cesco I., and their daughter Anna. 
Corruption had scarcely touched 
them, and there they lay fresh in 
colour as if they had just died— 
the mother in her red satin, 
trimmed with lace, her red silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes, 
the ear-rings hanging from her 
ears, and her blond hair fresh as 
ever. And so, after centuries had 
passed, the truth became evident 
of the rumour that rang through 
Florence at the time of their 
death, that they had died of poison. 
The arsenic which had taken from 
them their life had preserved their 
bodies in death. Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere was also here, his 
battles all over, his bones scattered 
and loose within his iron armour, 
and his rusted helmet with its 
visor down. And this was all that 
was left of the great Medici, Is 
there any lesson sadder than this? 
These royal persons, once so gay 
and proud and powerful, some of 
whom patronised Michel Angelo, 
and extended to him their gracious 
favour, and honoured him perhaps 
with a smile, now so utterly de- 
throned by death, their names 
scarcely known, or, if known, not 
reverenced, while the poor stern 
artist they looked down upon sits 
like a monarch on the throne of 
fame, and, though dead, rules with 
his spirit and by his works in the 
august realm of art. Who has not 
heard his name? Who has not 
felt his influence? And ages shall 
come, and generations shall pass, 
and he will keep his kingdom. 
W. W. Story. 
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A SCHOOLBOY was once asked to 
describe salt, and he: said it was 
the stuff which made things taste 
nasty if you did not put enough of 
it into them. Similarly we might 
describe the British navy as an 
institution which makes foreign 
countries desirous of going to war 
with Great Britain if you do not 
put enough of it in the water. 

It has been said that a powerful 
British navy is one of the surest 
guarantees of European peace. 
This formula has been repeated 
over and over again by statesmen 
and politicians belonging to both 
the great parties in the State; but 
neither side takes any practical 
steps for giving effect to the great 
and important .truth which it 
enunciates. It is repeated as a 
shibboleth ; the repetition of it is 
supposed to contain some charm ; 
and when a member of the Gov- 
ernment for the time being makes 
this declaration with all the great 
authority of his office, either in 
Parliament or out of doors, it has 
a most comfortable and reassuring 
effect—an effect which has: been 
humorously described as_ being 
similar to the result of soothing 
syrup on a child. The guileless 
listeners imagine, of course, that 
the Minister intends to act upon 
it immediately ; the country feels 
satisfied and contented, and the 
wistful foreigner feels, or at any 
rate ought to feel, that with such 
sentiments announced by a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, it is useless for 
any other nation to dream of dis- 
puting with Britannia the empire 
of the sea. Possibly it had at one 
time this desirable effect upon for- 
eigners ; but the barren repetition 
of the words is at last beginning 
to sound hollow. Bob Acres has 
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been found out; the wistful for- 
eigner has taken the liberty of 
looking behind the warlike mask, 
and discovered that there was 
little or no back to the bluster. 
The number of our ships, the 
thickness and extent of their 
armour, the penetration and range 
of their guns, the readiness or un- 
readiness of our reserves, are as 
well known on the other side 
of the Channel as they are on 
this. 

Our, parliamentary wrangles 
over the money votes for war- 
like “preparations, the extreme 
views of some of our economists, 
and the idiosyncrasies of some of 
the peace-at-any-price party, are 
keenly watched by our quick- 
witted and appreciative neigh- 
bours ; and they can scarcely fail 
to mark the effect which these 
forces are producing upon the 
naval policy of this country—an 
effect vastly discouraging to them, 
in proportion as it bids fair to 
be disastrous to the commerce of 
Great Britain, should a maritime 
war overtake her with her navy 
in its present condition. 

It has been repeatedly pointed 
out by those who place the in- 
terests of their country before 
the interests of their party, that 
the custom of subordinating the 
navy estimates to the interests of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in producing a popular Budget, is 
inconsistent with the maintenance 
of a navy sufficient to meet the 
enormous requirements of this ex- 
tensive empire. It is almost im- 
possible,—in fact we might Say 
quite impossible,—that the men 
who, under our present system, 
frame the navy estimates for the 
year, can have either the time, the 
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training, or the knowledge to en- 
able them to approach the subject 
of our naval requirements from the 
right point of view, and to treat 
it in that broad, national, and com- 
prehensive spirit which the inter- 
ests of the empire demand. And 
yet all propositions for putting the 
management of the navy into the 
hands of those who might reason- 
ably be expected to understand 
the business, and making them 
directly responsible for their acts, 
are met by the assertion that it is 
impossible ; and that in this pop- 
ularly governed country it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the chief 
of the navy must be a parlia- 
mentarian, and have a seat in the 
House of Commons, or at any rate 
in one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in order to be able to ex- 
plain to the Legislature his policy 
and his intentions, and the means 
he proposes to adopt for the safety 
of the country. It is assumed that 
this direct responsibility is neces- 
sary in order to safeguard the 
nation against professional enthu- 
siasm—a failing which, if a fail- 
ing, can easily be restrained under 
the constitution within legitimate 
channels, 

To place the administration of 
the navy under professional dir- 
ection may be inconvenient from 
one point of view; but to say 
that it is impossible is distinctly 
opposed to facts, as proved by 
the practice of other popularly 
governed countries, and by our 
own in one of the most critical 
periods of its career, when it was 
thought wise to subordinate party 
to national interests. 

If we admit for the sake of 
argument, as we willingly do, that 
from one point of view the plan 
would be inconvenient, we may 
fairly and without prejudice pro- 
ceed to point out the inconveni- 
ences (to use no stronger term) 


which have actually arisen, and 
are patent to all men, of the gov- 
ernment of the navy by a party 
politician. 

Thus, in the year 1888, we find 
ourselves face to face with a con- 
dition of affairs which has thor- 
oughly and most naturally alarmed 
the country. We find that Great 
Britain has actually abandoned her 
traditional naval policy of keeping 
up a navy double the strength of 
that of any other Power; and we 
find that she has allowed herself 
to drift into this new and danger- 
ous policy at a period of her his- 
tory when she has the most cogent 
and pressing reasons for pursuing 
the older and safer policy ; when, 
in short, her maritime interests 
have vastly increased; and when, 
in consequence of having become 
largely dependent upon an ocean- 
borne food-supply, it is absolutely 
vital to her that her naval suprem- 
acy should be unquestioned. By 
her supineness and indifference in. 
this matter, and by failing to watch 
closely and reply promptly to the 
development of the war navy of 
her ancient rival across the Chan- 
nel, she has encouraged that rival 
to take steps for disputing with 
her once more the supremacy of 
the seas, until we see that it is 
now possible for experts to insti- 
tute comparisons between the two 
navies, and to raise a reasonable 
doubt as to which is actually the 
stronger at the present moment 
in effective ships ready for battle. 
More than that, it is a fact that if 
we do not count on the British 
side ships without guns (and we 
surely have no right to count such 
ships), France has an actual supe- 
riority over us at the present mo- 
ment in modern armoured battle- 
ships, and a large superiority over 
us in breech-loading guns of heavy 
calibre. Our nominal superiority, 
which is dwelt upon and em- 
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phasised by officials who are en- 
deavouring to defend themselves 
from the just indignation of the 
country, is composed of ships very 
properly designated as ‘‘ obsolete,’’ 
and armed with old-fashioned and 
inferior weapons. 

In fast cruisers, also, we are so 
lamentably deficient that the de- 
fenders of our present naval policy 
have had the startling effrontery 
to declare that we cannot expect 
to be able to protect our com- 
merce, but must be content to see 
it pass under a neutral flag direct- 
ly war is declared with a maritime 
Power. This truly humiliating 
acknowledgment has probably done 
more than all the preaching of 
the so-called alarmists to awaken 
the minds of our merchants and 
shipowners, and to cause them to 
ask themselves what this really 
means to them. The answer is, 
that it means ruin—ruin not only 
to them, but to the country at 
large. It means defeat pure and 
simple, national humiliation, the 
_ loss of empire, and such wide- 
spread misery, starvation, and 
social convulsions, that the mere 
contemplation of such things ought 
to be sufficient to cause a free and 
self-governing country to insist 
that the Government of the day, 
regardless of party politics, should 
take such steps as will put such a 
terrible national collapse outside 
the region of reasonable proba- 
bilities. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geof- 
frey Hornby recently read a paper 
before the London Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he pointed 
out the duties which our cruisers 
would be expected to perform in 
case we were at war with a mari- 
time Power; and he gave the 


number of ships of a certain 
speed, which, in his judgment, 
would be necessary to perform 
those duties. 


A few days after- 
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wards the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in the House of Commons, 
replied to Sir Geoffrey Hornby by 
saying that he disagreed with him in 
his views as to how our commerce 
should be protected, and that the 
ships he wanted would cost too 
much money. Let us just con- 
sider for one moment the respec- 
tive authority with which these 
two men speak. Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby is an officer who has 
commanded more fleets and squad- 
rons than any man alive; he has 
performed successfully bolder man- 
ceuvres with ironclad fleets than 
have ever been attempted before 
or since; he has spent his whole 
life at sea; he is admitted on all 
hands to be a clear-headed and 
able strategist; and it is not too 
much to say that he is looked 
upon, not only in this country, 
but probably in all Europe, as the 
greatest living authority on naval 
subjects. Lord George Hamilton 
is an able statesman, who, with 
all his ability and conscientious 
desire to promote the highest effi- 
ciency of the department under 
him, ‘can scarcely have been able 
to afford much of his time for the 
study of naval strategy, or the 
all-important question of how our 
commerce should be safeguarded 
in time of war. Which of these, 
we ask, should the country listen 
to on such a subject ? 

Moreover, is it true to say that 
the ships asked for by Sir Geof- 
frey Hornby would cost too much 
money? Who are the proper 
judges upon this point? Has the 
question, with its alternative, ever 
been put before the country? We 
are convinced that it never has 
been properly so put; and when 
it is, there can be little doubt 
about the answer. It may well 
be that Ministers have made up 
their minds that the country would 
not face the expenditure necessary 
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to secure its mercantile marine in 
case of war; and it may well be 
that Ministers are mistaken. 
Nothing in this life is certain— 
the element of chance enters into 
all human calculations as to the 
future ; and it is of course possible 
that the chances of Great Britain 
falling into a war with a maritime 
Power may be so remote as not to 
be worth the consideration of prac- 
tical statesmen. This is the polit- 
ical aspect of the case pure and 
simple, and, as a rule, soldiers and 
sailors refrain from doing more 
than glance at it. But when 
it comes to a calculation of the 
chances of success or failure, when 
once war has broken out, they 
claim to speak with some authority ; 
and they have now declared with 
an almost unanimous voice, that 
the chances against us, in the pres- 
ent state-of our armaments, would 
be very great. They have not 
arrived at this conclusion lightly 
or hastily, or without a full and 
deliberate inquiry into the num- 
ber and potency of the forces at 
the disposal of Great Britain and 
her possible enemies respectively. 
Without eliminating absolutely the 
personal and moral elements of the 
problem, or denying that a British 
seaman is still the finest fellow 
in existence, they have been con- 
strained to look at it in its un- 
romantic and practical aspect of 
actual physical, or rather mechani- 
cal force—to count heads, in short ; 
and having made due allowance for 
the superior moral, and perhaps 
physical, qualities of the British 
race, they still feel that there is 
some force and reason in the faith 
of the Great Napoleon —that 
heaven will fight for the big bat- 
talions. The conclusions which 
all our best soldiers and sailors 
have —— unanimously) come 
to, and the very plain and simple 
reasons which have induced them 


to come to those conclusions, have 
been so plainly and so frequently 
put before the public of late, that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. Suffice it to say that they 
have been evaded but not contra- 
dicted by the politicians, who take 
the optimistic view of the case; 
but there are, on the other hand, 
many honest and patriotic poli- 
ticians who feel strongly upon the 
question of the national defences, 
and only refrain from making the 
subject one of national agitation 
lest they might seem to shake the 
authority or the prestige of the 
present Government, whose main- 
tenance in office they look upon as 
essential to the most vital interests 
of the nation. 

These men, if questioned on the 
subject, would probably admit 
that they saw great danger in the 
insufficiency of our national de- 
fences, particularly the navy; but 
they would reply that, as practi- 
cal men, they felt the obligation 
of subordinating the less to the 
greater, the more remote to the 
more immediate. They would say 
—‘*The danger which threatens 
the country by repeal of the Union 
is imminent; the forces of disso- 
lution have joined issue with us, 
they are upon us, in touch, in sight 
of us; we must defeat them first, 
and take care not to divide our 
strength. We admit that the 
danger to the country, if war with 
a maritime Power came upon us, 
would be great; but we do not 
see any immediate prospect of it. 
All is quiet at present: we are 
at peace with all our neighbours, 
and hope to remain so; it behoves 
us, therefore, as practical men, to 
deal first with the more immediate 
danger. After we have settled 


that, we will turn ‘our attention 
to the other matter, and put the 
defensive forces of the country 
in a satisfactory condition; but 
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at present we can do nothing 
which might shake the prestige of 
a Government upon whose stability 
and strength the integrity of the 
empire depends.” Such a reply 
would be worthy of practical poli- 
ticians who looked at the real and 
the possible, and not at the ideal, 
in the government of a country ; 
but it is founded upon the suppo- 
sition that a proposal to increase 
largely, and with all despatch, the 
war navy of the country, so as 
to make it equal to our increased 
responsibilities, would necessarily 
render the Government unpopular, 
and deprive it of some considerable 
sections Of its supporters. Such a 
supposition we believe to be abso- 
lutely erroneous, and to be based 
upon a misleading estimate of the 
feelings and aspirations of the 
country. Increase of taxation is 
certainly not as a rule popular; 
but there may be, and we believe 
there still is, enough national 
spirit and patriotism left in the 
country to render it a less unpopu- 
lar act for a Government to raise 
the necessary funds, than to de- 
liberately expose the country to 
the national degradation, and the 
misery and horrors of starvation, 
which must inevitably ensue should 
the British navy be found wanting 
in the day of trial. 
Slowly and steadily, and ranks 
largely to the untiring efforts of 
the press, and to a few public 
meetings, a sound and _ healthy 
feeling upon this subject is grow- 
ing amongst the great rank and 
file in the country. The mer- 
cantile classes are waking up to 
a sense of the insecurity of their 
commerce; and having been told 
by those whose duty it is to pro- 
vide for the protection of that 
commerce, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether we should be 
able to protect it (in case of a war 
with a maritime Power), they nat- 
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urally turn with some anxiety to 
a study of the political situation 
on the Continent, in order to see 
what chance there is of such a 
war; and they must indeed be of 
a cheerful and optimistic disposi- 
tion if that study reassures them. 
On all sides they see gigantic 
armaments—not only armaments 
on land upon a scale which the 
world has never seen before, but 
armaments which affect Great Bri- 
tain far more deeply—armaments 
by sea: great war navies sup- 
plied with all the latest inven- 
tions and improvements of science, 
springing into existence on all 
sides. They see our two jealous 
rivals, France and Russia, strain- 
ing every nerve (regardless of their 
debts) to build war navies which 
can certainly not be intended for 
defence, for nobody threatens 
them. They see them also build- 
ing numbers of the swiftest armed 
cruisers, which can certainly not 
be intended for the protection of 
commerce, as their ocean trade is 
insignificant, and nobody threatens 
it,—vessels, in short, which can 
only have one meaning—and that 
is the destruction of the commerce 
of Great Britain: a commerce 
which is known to be vital to the 
existence of the empire. 

Naturally they ask, with some 
concern, what their own rulers 
are doing to meet these ominous 
threats; for threats they are, 
whether we choose to look upon 
them as such, or only as friendly 
rivalries. And they are met by 
the extraordinary assertion, that 
it is impossible to say before- 
hand what steps are necessary for 
the protection of a commerce 
which covers every sea, and em- 
braces half the carrying trade of 
the whole world. They are told, 
also, that.extreme caution is nec- 
essary in dealing with such a sub- 
ject (why, does not appear evi- 
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dent), and that it is not wise or 
economical to increase the British 
navy with all possible despatch, 
to meet the present requirements 
of the nation; but that we ought 
rather to do it gradually and con- 
tinuously, and spread the expense 
over a number of years. That if 
we build a number of ships at 
once, in order to meet those of 
our rivals, they will rapidly be- 
come obsolete; and that it is 
better, therefore, to go on build- 
ing at a fixed rate, so as to 
take advantage of all the latest 
improvements in science. Of 
course this theory would be ex- 
cellent if Great Britain was likely 
to be the aggressive party, and 
could choose her own time for 
attack. But if, on the other hand, 
it is more likely that the attack, 
when it does come, will come from 
the other side, it is too much to 
expect that our rivals will fail to 
attack when /fhey are ready, and 
wait quietly until we have had 
time to develop our piecemeal 
policy of naval construction. 

The evidence recently given by 
the first Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
(Admiral Sir A. Hood) before the 
Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
will not tend to reassure the coun- 
try as to the wisdom of the prin- 
ciples upon which our naval policy 
is founded. In fact it is a fulsome 
compliment to call them principles 
at all. The mode of procedure is 
merely a happy-go-lucky make- 
shift, founded on no _ intelligent 
principles whatever, and in strik- 
ing and vivid contrast to the 
‘«higher policy of defence,’’ as set 
forth in a most able article in the 
‘Times’ of May 25th,—an article 
so statesmanlike, so clear, and so 
comprehensive, that it would be 
well indeed for the country if 
the principles it enunciates were 
adopted without delay, as the 
foundations of our naval policy. 
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Here are some of the answers 
given by Admiral Sir A. Hood to - 
questions addressed to him by 
members of the Select Committee 
on the Navy Estimates. They are 
taken from the report in the 
‘Times’ of June 14. 1888. He 
said :— 


“They knew that they wanted the 
most efficient navy they could get, 
but they knew also that it was no 
use recommending more than the 
House of Commons would pay for.” 
“It was not his duty to form an 
opinion as to the requirements of the 
country.” “A certain sum of money 
was putevery year for repairs, and a 
certain sum for building. -No com- 
plete scheme was ever laid before the 
Board by an expert, showing the 
whole requirements of the country.” 
“ Asked whom he would blame if the 
country suffered a great disaster be- 
cause the fleet was inadequate, the 
witness said for that they might look 
back for ten years. The provision 
for the defence of the country might 
or might not have been neglected for 
a certain period.” 


If such disclosures as these do 
not awaken the country to a sense 
of the rottenness of our present 
system of naval administratién, 
and to the folly of making na- 
tional requirements subordinate 
to party interests, then surely 
nothi but a terrible national 
disas will do so; not the 
duty of the first Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty to form an opinion as 
to the naval requirements of the 
country ! 

Sir Arthur Hood need not have 
confined his retrospect to ten years. 
He might have gone back further 
than that. He might have gone 
back to Mr Childers’s Orders in 
Council of 1869 and 1872, where- 
by the naval members of the 
Board of Admiralty were divest- 
ed of their responsibility, and con- 
stituted the mere assistants of a 
civilian. 
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We have, in a former article,! 
‘referred to these works of «Mr 

Childers, and alluded to their 
pernicious effect upon the navy. 
When taxed with them, during 
a recent debate in the House of 
Commons, that right honourable 
gentleman excused himself in a 
manner which will not add to his 
reputation as astatesman. He said 
that when he took office as First 
Lord of the Admiralty he found 
that the practice already existed ; 
that the naval members did not 
consider themselves responsible ; 
that they acted only as the assist- 
ants and advisers of the First Lord, 
who for some time past had taken 
all the responsibility on himself ; 
and that by his orders in Council 
he only confirmed what he found 
already existing. 

Here then we have the spectacle 
of a very worthy civilian, assumed 
for some reasons or other to be a 
statesman, who finding himself 
suddenly placed at the head of 
that great and ancient service, 
upon which (according to the pre- 
amble to the Naval Discipline 
Act) ‘‘the wealth, safety, and 
strength of the kingdom chiefly 
depends,’”’ discovers that during 
long years of naval peace a cer- 
tain practice has crept into the 
administration of that service, a 
practice contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Act upon which its 
administration is founded. And 
what does he do? 

Instead of using his influence to 
correct this error; instead of in- 
sisting that the combatant officers 
of a Board appointed to rule over 
a combatant and very technical 
service, shall resume without loss 
of time that responsibility of which 
they had gradually been deprived, 
and which during more urgent 
times, and under the influence of 
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wiser councils, the nation had de- 
liberately intrusted to them,—this 
so-called statesman gets an Order 
in Council to confirm and make 
legal this lapse of trained profes- 
sional government, and puts it all 
inte the hands of a civilian—him- 
self, to wit. And then, by way of 
accentuating his act, he hoists: his 
flag as Lord High Admiral, and 
proceeds to sea in command of a 
fleet, to the amusement of the 
whole naval service. 

Sir Arthur Hood was no doubt 
technically quite correct in saying 
that ‘‘ it was not his duty to form 
an opinion as to the requirements 
of the country ;’’ and it is well 
that his views on the subject have 
been brought to light; for the 
country could scarcely have been 
previously aware of the true state 
of the case, or have imagined that 
the Board of Admiralty was not 
a Board at all, but only a number 
of assistants to a party politician, 
who has to trim his sails to catch: 
the popular vote of the hour upon 
all sorts of irrelevant questions. 

We see_to-day the present First 
Lord of Whe Admiralty (in spite 
of a very large extra shipbuild- 
ing vote asked for by his pre- 
decessor) forced to acknowledge 
that the navy is inadequate for 
the defence of the country and 
the protection of its commerce, 
but resorting to the old, old 
practice of laying all the blame 
at the doors of previous Boards of 
Admiralty, and saying that if the 
country will only leave him alone, 
and give him time to carry out his 
own views as to how a navy should 
be provided, he will, at some future 
date not specially mentioned, pro- 
vide it with a navy worthy of its 
proud position. Why, we have 
heard all this before—several times 
before; and each successive First 
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Lord sings exactly the same song, 
inclusive of the criticisms of his 
predecessors, utterly regardless of 
Bacon’s wise advice to ‘‘use the 
memory of thy predecessor fairly 
and tenderly ; for if thou dost not, 
it is a debt will sure be paid when 
thou art gone.” 

But what says his predecessor, 
Lord Northbrook? Speaking in 
the House of Lords on the zoth of 
June, he told the noble Lords and 
the country that ‘‘the present 
strength of the navy was due, not 
to the action of the present Board 
of Admiralty, but rather to the 
action of previous Boards,”’—in- 
cluding, of course, his cwn. Now 
the question we are discussing, the 
question which causes anxiety to 
the country, is not ‘‘the strength 
of the navy,’’ but its weakness—its 
absolute weakness, and its relative 
weakness; and its acknowledged 
inadequacy to perform the duties 
which would be required of it in 
war time. We say acknowledged 
inadequacy, because it has been 
acknowledged, not only by all our 
admirals and captains, but by the 
present political chief off the navy. 
Lord George Hamilton has stated 
publicly on several occasions that 
he does not consider the navy to 
be strong enough now; that he 
never said it was; that it is not 
the opinion of his colleagues that 
the navy is strong enough ; he does 
not even mean to say that it will 
be strong enough in 1890, although 
it will then be much stronger than 
it is now; and if the present Gov- 
ernment are left in office, and not 
worried by ‘‘ out-of-doors critics,’’ 
they will eventually, at some future 
date not named, make the navy 
strong enough. 

Now, again, what says his pre- 
decessor? In the speech alluded 
to above, Lord Northbrook said, — 
but here are his words, and we 
beg our readers special attention 
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to them. After drawing some 
totally misleading comparisons be- 
tween our own and the French 
fleets in 1884, making out ours to 
have been much stronger than it 
really was, he is still obliged to 
acknowledge that it was not strong 
enough, and then proceeds :— 


“But the right honourable gen- 
tleman [meaning Mr W. H. Smith, 
his predecessor] began to make good 
the want that existed, and the Board 
of Admiralty, over which he himself 
presided, followed in the same direc- 
tion, with the result that in the years 
beginning with 1880 twice as many 
ships were being built in England as 
in France. e public failing to un- 
derstand what was going on, there 
was a scare in the autumn of 1884; 
and “Mr Gladstone’s Government, 
thinking it right to sake advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded, proposed 
an addition of 43,000,000 to the ship- 
building estimates of the navy. The 
= had been most satisfactory,” 

Cc. 


We have taken the liberty of 
italicising some of his words for 
the purpose of drawing attention 
to them. Thus the term ‘being 
built”? in England, as applied to 
that particular period 1880, meant 
that they were on the stocks, and 
being built at such a rate of pro- 
gress as would cause them to be 
from eight to ten years before 
they were completed, instead of 
three years (the necessary time). 
Now it is not correct to say that 
the public failed to understand 
what was going on: it was just 
because they ad understand what 
was going on, but failed to appre- 
ciate either the economy or the 
national expediency of this method 
of construction, that they got up a 
scare, and insisted on a more rapid 
mode of construction, with an im- 
mediate increase in certain classes 


of vessels. 
But suppose we take Lord 
own word. 


Northbrook at his 
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How does his action stand? He 
is First Lord of a Board of Ad- 
miralty which has for some years 
been doing all that is necessary 
for providing a national navy (if 
not, it had been culpably negli- 
gent); but in 1884, ‘‘the public 
failing to understand what was 
going on,” got scared, and Lord 
Northbrook and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet thought it ‘right to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded ’’ (of a scare founded 
on false premisses) to ask for and 
obtain £3,000,000 in addition to 
what they considered necessary, 
and added this in a lump sum to 
the shipbuilding estimates of the 
navy. ‘And the result had been 
most satisfactory!’’ What a curi- 
ous way of providing a State navy, 
and how droll that a British states- 
man should describe it as . most 
satisfactory! What part of it are 
we to consider as satisfactory? Is 
it satisfactory that just four years 
afterwards (that being about the 
time that a wise shipbuilding 
policy might be expected to show 
its results) we are told, not only 
by the whole of our admirals and 
captains, but by the political chief 
of the navy himself, that the navy 
is inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the country, and that 
even two years hence it will not 
be strong enough. Is this satis- 
factory? So much for the broad 
principles of the Northbrook ad- 
ministration. And now to de- 
scend for one moment into details. 
One of the items—in fact the prin- 
cipal item—of the so-called North- 
brook programme, was the con- 
struction of seven armour-belted 
cruisers; but these ships were 
designed with such a totally in- 
adequate coal-supply, that on 
consideration it was seen to be 
necessary to double it, in order 
to render them of any use as un- 
masted cruisers; and the result 
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has been to send these ships to 
sea with every atom of their ex- . 
pensive armour under water, where 
of course it is not only useless 
but worse than useless, as it is 
so much dead weight. We only 
quote this one example as a speci- 
men ; but we ask, Is this also to be 
considered as ‘‘ most satisfactory’’ ? 

It will be seen that we write in 
no party spirit; but merely in 
condemnation of a system, and to 
show our readers how the politi- 
cians play battledore and shuttle- 
cock with the most vital interests 
of the empire, by making the navy 
subservient to their party politics. 
We believe that this system would 
not be allowed to go on for a 
single year, if the public were 
once thoroughly enlightened as to 
the consequences which must in- 
evitably ensue if we found our- 
selves at war with a maritime 
Power. Such a war would break 
it down utterly, and we should 
have to swop horses crossing the 
stream ; an operation which would 
put a terrible strain upon our 
whole social structure, and offer 
potent weapons to those traitors, 
and general enemies to society, 


.whom we know to be lurking 


The system works, 
It 


in our midst. 
after a fashion, in peace time. 
could not work in war. 

Peace may be a blessed -and 
precious gift; but if, whilst we- 
enjoy its blessings, we make alb 
our arrangements as if we expect- 
ed it to last indefinitely, and as if 
we had made up our minds that: 
Great Britain will never again: 
find herself engaged in a maritime 
war, fighting for her national ex- 
istence,—then, our long era of 
maritime peace, which has enabled 
us to grow rich and luxurious, 
will prove to be a very doubtful 
and ephemeral blessing — nay, 
perhaps a delusion and a curse. 

We remarked above that the 
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absence of any intelligent system 
of naval administration, as dis- 
closed by the evidence of Sir Ar- 
thur Hood before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates, 
was in striking contrast with 
‘©The Higher Policy of Defence,’’ 
as set forth in a most able article 
in the ‘ Times’ of May 25, 1888. 

That article, contributed by 
an anonymous correspondent, is 
founded on, and evidently called 
forth by, a paper read at the Roy- 
al United Service Institution a 
few days previously by Admiral 
Colomb, entitled ‘‘ The Naval De- 
fences of the United Kingdom.” 
Both Admiral Colomb’s paper 
and the anonymous article deal 
with the same subject (though 
from a slightly different point of 
view) in a masterly and compre- 
hensive manner. 

Did space permit we should 
like to quote largely from both; 
but though this is impossible, we 
must trouble our readers with one 
quotation from ‘‘ The Higher Pol- 
icy of Defence,” as it bears directly 
on the point for which we are con- 
tending, and supports our views 
in the clearest and most forcible 


language :— 


“On all grounds, therefore, it is de- 
sirable to place the demands put 
forward in relation to the defences of 
the empire on a fair and intelligible 
basis. No amount of ingenuity in 
matters of detail can ever atone for 
the defects of a scheme of which the 
fundamental conception is wrong. 
No tactical skill can avert the evils 
resulting from a plan of campaign 
which is strategically faulty. We 
have on many occasions shown a ten- 
dency to approach questions both 
large and small from the wrong end, 
ant itis not difficult to ascertain the 
cause. Master-minds are necessarily 
rare. Able and zealous experts, ca- 
pable of holding a brief with much 
show of force, abound. The balance 
is supposed to be held by a civilian 
Minister, who of necessity knows 
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nothing about the matter . The qual- 

ities which lead a statesman to Cab- 

inent rank in this country, are tending 

less and less in the direction which 

the right government of a great em- 

pire demands. Good debating power, 

mastery of the details of local govern- 

ment or of finance, capacity for work, - 
all these things are not only compat- - 
ible with a total inability to under- 
stand the broad aspects of great 
military problems, but they may be 
associated with complete incompetence 
in the mere administrative work of a 
War Office or Admiralty. And it is 
possible to arrive at the head of either 
even without the possession of one of, 
the attributes enumerated. Pitt could 
grasp and direct a vast military 
scheme. Palmerston was naturally 
gifted with something of a soldier's 
genius. But of the public men of 
recent times, how many have aimed 
at the elementary proposition that the 
richest empire in the world must 
needs be strong or perish, and that to 
weld the scattered members into one 
great whole, capable of acting as such 
against acommon enemy, isa problem 
worth the labour of a life? Political 
distinction being obtainable at an 
infinitely cheaper rate, involving no 
slightest study of the relative strength 
of the great Powers, no thought of 
the solution of the complex problem 
of imperial defence, the result is not 
Under such 
conditions it is inevitable that what 
may well be termed the higher policy 
of defence has been palpably for- 
gotten.” 


The above is weighty evidence 
against our present system of mak- 
ing the navy estimates dance at- 
tendance upon party interests. 
But the worst of it is, that there 
can be no absolute proof that the 
system is wrong, unless war and 
disaster come upon the nation. 
As long as peace lasts, our optim- 
ists can point to facts, and tell us 
that the system works very well 
on the whole. They can say that 
it has ensured us eighty years of 
maritime peace and prosperity; 
and they can argue that if our 
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naval policy was not a wise one, 
and our navy strong enough to 
defend the empire, it is certain 
that we should hate been attacked 
and plundered long ago. This 
sounds very plausible ; but unfor- 
tunately history is replete with 
instances of what we might call 
deferred punishment. Prestige 
lasts, a long time; and such a 
glorious prestige as that of the 
British navy is certain to exercise 
a potent influence for many years 
after the victories and triumphs 
which gave rise to it, more especi- 
ally as there has not been of late 
years any maritime warfare of 
sufficient importance (between any 
nations) to dim the lustre of our 
naval renown. The naval glories 
of England, and the marvellously 
brilliant campaigns of the great 
Napoleon, stood for many a year 
on pinnacles of equal height: they 
were contemporary. Ulm and 
Trafalgar were within a day or 
two of each other. The military 
glories of Napoleon, though still 
unique in the peculiar develop- 
ment of martial genius, with 
which they paralysed and subdued 
Europe, have had their lustre 
somewhat dimmed and been rele- 
gated to ancient history (to use 
a popular phrase) by the still 
more magnificent campaign of the 
Franco-German war. 

This war. wiped out the military 
prestige of France. The French 
army had been allowed to fall 
into decay. Corruption and mis- 
management were rampant: it had 
continued to live upon a prestige 
gained under a more perfect sys- 
tem of organisation ; but when the 
day of trial came, its prestige could 
not save it, and-it collapsed before 
an army with a more perfect or- 
ganisation, which produced bigger 
battalions, better equipped and 
better supplied, and. directed by a 
staff which, without trusting to 


prestige, or leaving anything to 
luck which human foresight could 
make certain, had studied deeply, 
and were prepared to carry out 
practically, a sound and scientific 
strategy. 

It seems to us that the British 
navy of to-day, though perhaps 
not corrupted by actual fraud or 
malversation, has so fallen under 
the blighting influence of party 
politics, and been made the play- 
thing of ambitious politicians seek- 
renown as economists, that its 
raison d@'étre has been completely 
lost sight of, and responsible Min- 
isters are forced to acknowledge 
that it is not strong enough to 
defend the empire. We have 
seen above that prestige the most 
brilliant will not supply the place 
of a properly organised physical 
force. Vague phrases and grand- 
iloquent after-dinner speeches must 
give way to the more prosaic count- 
ing of heads and counting of ships ; 
and when this is done, we must 
sit down quietly and calculate 
what it is we shall require our 
navy to do for us in case of war, 
let us say, with France. This has 
been done by some of our ablest 
and most thoughtful seamen—such 
men as Admirals of the Fleet Sir 
Thomas Symonds, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, Admirals Sir Spencer 
Robinson and Colomb, and by 
others; and it is a fact worth 
noticing that all these men, who 
are untrammelled by office and 
uninfluenced by party considera- 
tions, are unanimous in their views 
as to the dangerous weakness of 
our navy, and urgent in their 
appeals to the nation to strengthen 
it without delay. 

A large and influential meeting 
of merchants, bankers, under- 
writers, and representative city 
men of all shades of political opin- 
ion, was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel on June 5, to consider the 
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question of our national defences, 
to listen to addresses on the sub- 
ject from naval officers, and to pass 
resolutions for the purpose of 
strengthening the hands of the 
Government, and of assuring it of 
the hearty support of all classes 
and political shades in the city of 
London, if it would undertake to 
set to work without loss of time 
to allay the feeling of public un- 
easiness which existed, by taking 
immediate steps to strengthen the 
navy. Addresses were delivered 
by naval officers, and by a distin- 
guished soldier; and the resolu- 
tions proposed were carried unan- 
imously (it was an open meet- 
ing), but without any of those 
more immediate and alarming signs 
of panic with which the promoters 
of it had been credited. There 
was, however, one unfortuate in- 
cident which threw a dark cloud 
over the proceedings, and that 
was the absence, through a severe 
and sudden illness, of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
the leader of the movement,— 
the ablest and most trusted and 
respected officer in her Majesty’s 
navy,—who was to have been 
the principal speaker on that 
occasion. Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s 
address, though printed, was not 
read at the meeting, but numer- 
ous copies were distributed to 
those who attended. It was com- 
prehensive, concise, and clear, 
pointing out the first principles of 
naval warfare for Great Britain, 
founded upon the teachings of his- 
tory, modified by the introduction 
of steam and ironclads. It entered 
into the details of a blockade of 
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Toulon, the principal, military sea- 
port of France; and showing that 
such a blockade was essential to 
our supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean, this very high—nay, high- 
est—naval authority in the coun- 
try, came to the conclusion that if . 
we took the necessary ships to 
blockade! Toulon, we should have 
only five left to blockade Brest, 
where he concluded at least ten 
French ironclads would be assem- 
bled. Thus we should lose the 
command of the narrow seas 
around our coasts, and lay the 
country open to invasion, or star- 
vation, by the cutting off of our 
food-supply, whichever method 
of reduction the enemy thought 
proper to apply. — 

All our best authorities are unan- 
imous in their opinion that if we 
found ourselves at war with France 
to-morrow, weshould have to make 
an effort to blockade, or mask, the 
principal French military ports. 
There may be differences of opinion 
as to how this is to be done; but 
there is apparently no difference 
of opinion that if it is not done, 
and the French fleet is free to put 
to sea and roam where it will, the 
commerce of England must inevi- 
tably be destroyed. And in the 
present condition of the country 
this means national defeat, for it 
cannot exist without its commerce. 
What, then, are we to say of the 
wisdom of a great, free, self-gover- 
ning people, who, knowing these 
facts, are still content to be put 
off with promises of amendment 
at some future date? What 
should we say of the wisdom of 
an individual who, having satis- 





1 The word “blockade” has given rise 
many authorities consider that it would 
under anything approaching to the old 


whether we use the word ‘ blockade,” ‘¢observe,” or ‘ mask.” 


to some controversy amongst seamen, as 
now be impossible to blockade a port 
conditions; but it is really immaterial 
In any case we 


mean essentially the same thing—viz., that we must make such arrangements 
that the force blockaded will not be able to leave its port and put to sea without 
the extreme probability of having to meet a superior hostile force. 
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fied himself that his business was 
inadequately insured, and_ that 
there were special dangers of a 
conflagration, in consequence of 
inflammable materials lying all 
about in the neighbourhood, yet 
declined to take the proper steps 
to effect a reasonable insurance 
for fear of being accused of panic 
and called an alarmist? Should 
we not say that he was weak- 
minded, short-sighted, and blind 
to his own interests, and that he 
deserved a disaster ? 

The British nation has been 
told by all its best and most 
thoughtful naval officers that the 
naval forces of the country are in- 
adequate for its defence. They 
turn, then, to their politicians, 
and they ask the present par- 
liamentary chief of the navy 
what his. opinion is; and he 
tells them plainly that he also 
does not think the navy is strong 
enough: he, justly we admit, lays 
the blame of this deficiency at 
the doors of his predecessors, 
who mismanaged the Admiralty 
and the dockyards, and failed 
to get full value for their money. 
He says also that under his man- 
agement this will all be altered, 
and that under the  arrange- 
ments which he and his col- 
leagues have made, the navy will 
in future be worked on sound busi- 
ness principles, and full value re- 
ceived for every penny expended. 
This would be very cheerful and 
encouraging news for the British 
public if it were not for the fact 
that it is somewhat discounted in 
the minds of all those whose mem- 
ories carry them back to exactly 
similar charges and similar _pro- 
mises which have been made by 
every political chief of the navy 
who has been in office for the last 
thirty years. 

It has been shown that seamen 
and politicians alike are agreed as 
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to the fact that the navy is not 
strong enough to meet the require. 
ments of the country. As to how 
much it ought to be increased, 
there will probably be consider- 
able divergence of opinion, not 
only as between the seamen a-d 
the politicians, but amongst the 
seamen themselves; and, indeed, 
it is only natural that it should 
be so, seeing that there is a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion 
amongst them as to the respective 
values of the individual ships in 
our own and foreign navies ; but 
it is probable that the phrase, 
‘« large increase”’ or ‘‘ considerable 
increase,’’ would cover all their 
views. 

We now come to a very im- 
portant point in the controversy 
—viz., how soon ought this in- 
crease to be effected? Should it 
be done at once, and without a 
day’s delay? or is it wiser to put 
it off and do it gradually? We 
are all, no doubt, agreed with Lord 
George Hamilton when he says 
that the expenditure of one day 
does not mean the efficiency of the 
next day. But it is equally indis- 
putable that the longer you put 
off commencing to build a ship, 
the longer it will be before she is 
completed. And how are we to 
reconcile the admission that the 
navy is not strong enough, with 
the policy of discharging dockyard 
men, cutting down the navy esti- 
mates, and failing to lay down any 
more ironclads ? 

It would seem to ordinary mind 
that if the navy is admitted to 
be too weak,—if, moreover, the 
safety of the country depends 
upon its being strong enough,— 
and if the most far-seeing states- 
man would hesitate to name the 
year or the month which it might 
be called upon to put forth its 
strength and fight for the nation’s 
existence,—that. the wise and pro- 
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per course would be to find out 
from the best authorities (not poli- 
ticians, but naval strategist who 
have studied the question) what 
increase of strength is absolutely 
necessary, and then to set about 
effecting it without a day’s de- 
lay. But it appears that this is 
not the view of the Government ; 
they seem to favour a gradual and 
piecemeal method of increase, which 
does not take into account what 
our neighbours may be doing at 
the same time. 

Here are the First Lord of the 
Admiralty’s own words. Return- 
ing thanks for the navy at the 
Royal Academy banquet on May 
7, he said :— 


“It has been suggested that an im- 
mediate and wholesale outlay might 
be advantageous to her Majesty's 
navy; but this proposition is put 
forward on the theory that the ex- 
penditure of one day means the effi- 
ciency of the next day. age hear.) 


Now, if there is one single fact which 
has been brought home to the mind 
of every individual who has been in 
any way associated with the adminis- 
tration of her Majesty’s navy during 
the past three years, it is this, that 
the resuscitation of a navy under 
present conditions must be a slow, 
a gradual, and a labourious process. 
The mere expenditure of money can 
no more obtain that object than a 
sick man can be restored to health 
by wholesale draughts of alcohol. 
(Laughter. )” 


The last sentence is of course 
the reductio ad absurdum, and was 
only intended to raise a laugh, 
though it is not very relevant to 
the subject ; but the assertion that 
the proposition to make an imme- 
diate and wholesale outlay on the 
navy is founded on the theory that 
the expenditure of one day means 
the efficiency of the next day, is 
scarcely a fair representation of the 
case. On the contrary, the plea 
for an immediate expenditure of 
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money in commencing to build 
several new ironclads, is founded 
on the theory that if you don’t 
begin to build a ship you will 
certainly never finish her. 

We agree with Lord George 
Hamilton in assuming that the 
resuscitation of a navy under 
present conditions must be a la- 
borious process ; but why it should 
be slow and gradual is not so evi- 
dent. That would seem to depend 
upon how soon you wanted the 
navy to be ready. And it has 
been proved beyond all question 
that with iron ships (whatever it 
may have been with wood) the 
most rapid construction is the 
cheapest ; it would also be more 
politic to have a certain ship com- 
pleted when war broke out, than 
to have her on the stocks and 
only half finished. The present 
Board of Admiralty do not ap- 
pear to deny this, inasmuch as 
they admit that the rapid con- 
struction of individual ships is 
economical ; but they miss or evade 
the main point at issue—for the 
rapid construction of five or six 
ships will not make up for the 
deficiency of fifty or sixty which 
our best admirals tell us, and in 
fact which it can be proved to de- 
monstration, at present exists. 

The meaning of the term ‘‘ pres- 
ent conditions” was clearly ex- 
plained by the First Lord in an- 
other speech, wherein he pointed 
out the indubitable fact that the 
rapid advances of science, and the 
improvements and inventions in 
all warlike materials, rendered 
ships very quickly obsolete, or 
comparatively so; or, in other 
words, that you could to-day build 
a ship which would be very much 
more powerful than one which you 
built ten or twenty years ago. But 
how this argument can be brought 
forward to support a ‘‘slow and 
gradual’’ process of resuscitating 
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the British navy, we are unable 
to see. In our judgment it points 
in exactly the opposite direction, 
as it puts into the hands of a rich 
nation, which has admittedly fallen 
into arrears, the power of making 
good her position by an immediate 
saa wholesale (though the word is 
not ours) expenditure of money: 
the ‘‘ slow and gradual”’ argument 
also assumes that your neighbours 
intend to sit still with their hands 
folded whilst you are ‘‘slowly”’ 
and ‘‘laboriously”’ plodding along 
with your piecemeal policy,—an 
assumption which is not. justified 
by their recent course of action. 

In proof of our assertion that 
under our present system of naval 
government the navy of the coun- 
try is not maintained in accord- 
ance with national requirements, 
but rather in deference to party 
and electioneering interests, we 
would point to the fact that, at 
the beginning of this session, when, 
in consequence of the line of pro- 
cedure taken out by a former col- 
league (Lord R. Churchill), the 
Government, thinking they must 
put in some claim for the charac- 
ter of economists, cut down the 
navy estimates by £900,000. And 
the First Lord, when making his 
statement to the House of Com- 
mons, said, in effect,—‘‘ What a 
good boy am I! and yet I will 
give you more for this reduced 
sum than my predecessors gave 
you for the larger sum.”” And 
then, a few months afterwards, 
when there had been a considera- 
ble agitation, possibly started, and 
certainly accentuated, in conse- 
quence of this £900,000 reduction 
—when popular feeling began to 
run high—and when Lord Wolse- 
ley, Sir E. Hamley, and others 
began to tell the country some 
plain but unpleasant truths about 
the army, the condition of which 
they considered most unsatisfac- 
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tory, én consequence of the admis- 
sion that the navy was not strong 
enough to perform its traditional 

duty of protecting the country 

from invasion, ‘hen another mem- 
ber of the same Government—to 
wit, the Prime Minister—asserted, 
and claimed credit for the fact, 
that the zucrease of expenditure 
on the navy had been enormous 
during the last few years. 

Under these circumstances, how 
is it possible to put in practice 
‘‘ The higher policy of defence”? 
or, in fact, any high and rational 
policy. for the defence of this 
great, rich, and scattered empire, 
whose vast pcssessions, and com- 
parative monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade of the ocean, are the 
envy of all her neighbours, and 
yet whose resources are so great, 
whose powers of producing ships 
and all maritime war material are 
so unrivalled, and whose points 
of vantage on the globe being 
so obvious, has it well within 
her power to make her position . 
impregnable, and by so doing, to 
secure not only her own safety, 
but in all probability the peace of 
Europe. This was our contention 
at the beginning of this article. 
It may or may not be true that a 
powerful British navy is one of 
the surest guarantees of European 
peace, but it is quite certain that 
it is one of the surest guarantees 
for the safety of Great Britain. 
And this of itself is surely worthy 
of our consideration. 

We have shown that it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the Brit- 
ish navy is not strong enough ; 
and we submit that we have given 
reasons why its increase should not 
be ‘‘a slow and gradual process,” 
but that, on the contrary, it should 
be done with all despatch. 

Finally, we would point to the 
present position of Great Britain 
in India, with reference to the 
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steady advance of a great military 
and undoubtedly aggressive Power 
to the confines of that empire: 
and we would submit that no 
British statesman worthy of the 
name, can put his hand upon 
his heart and say that a quarrel 
with Russia at no distant date 
is not almost a certainty; unless 
(and this is the point), uadess we 
are content to hold that empire 
upon Russian sufferance, depend- 
ent upon our subservience to her 
will and pleasure upon all Euro- 
pean questions. It would not be 
difficult to show that such a tenure 
of possession would be inconsist- 
ent. and absolutely incompatible 
with our position as a conquering 
and governing race in India; but 
we do not care to enter at present 
into this branch of the subject. 
Suffice it to say that a quarrel 
with Russia is at least probable; 
and certainly the knowledge 
abroad, or even the idea that we 
_are not ready for that quarrel, 
“will not make it any the less 
probable. 

It has been demonstrated in 
former articles in this Magazine,! 
that in view of Russia’s enormous 
military power, and her railway 
communication with Central Asia, 
almost up to the borders of 
Afghanistan, the only effective 
way. in which Great Britain can 
fight Russia is by attacking her 
in other places besides the fron- 
tiers of the British empire in 
India; and that in order to do 
this, she must bring her navy 
into play. It was shown by the 
writer of ‘‘The Balance of Mili- 
tary Power in Europe,”’ that Euro- 
pean alliances were essential to 
Great Britain for the_ eventual 
retention of India; and it was 
proved also, that in consequence 
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of her not being a great military 
Power, she could only hope to 
secure those alliances by a ju- 
dicious use of her navy, and 
by maintaining that navy at a 
strength consistent with her tra- 
ditional policy of being undis- 
puted mistress of the seas. 

In ‘The Balance of Power in 
Europe, its Naval Aspect,” we 
pointed out that we were ‘‘un- 
fortunately obliged to come to the 
conclusion that with France and 
Russia against us, no matter who 
else was on our side, or even with 
Russia against us and France 
hanging back, we should be un- 
able to supply the two squadrons 
required ’’ (one in the Baltic and 
one in the Levant) ‘without a 
considerable increase to our present 
navy.’’ Since the above was pub- 
lished, the opinion therein ex- 
pressed has been corroborated by 
our highest naval authority. In 
his address to the merchants of 
the city of London, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby said :— 


“Look at another possible case. 
Suppose we were at war with Rus- 
sia. Such a thing is possible, and I 
am one of those who think that if we 
fight properly—that is, using the ad- 
vantages which sea-carriage gives us, 
and letting her get such advantages 
as her long distances by land may 
give her—that she will be beaten 
again, as she was, by those causes, in 
the Crimean war. 

“But war with Russia means one 
fleet in the Black Sea and another in 
the Baltic, say fifteen ships in one 
and fourteen in the other. But, un- 
less our old ally” (France) “ assures 
us of her complete neutrality, we run 
frightful risk while she can throw 
twenty-four ships on either of our 
fleets.” 


Sir Geoffrey Hornby continues— 
“The more you think of it, the more, 





1 See “Balance of Military Power in Europe,” July and November 1887; also 
«The Balance of Power in Europe, its Naval Aspect,” February 1888. 
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I believe you will agree with what 
my old friend and instructor, : Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Sym- 
onds, has been so long writing to you, 
—England’s policy should be to lay 
down two ships when France lays 
down one, and to complete them 
first.” 


This policy is entirely consistent 
with, and in fact is the logical out- 
come of Richard Cobden’s oft- 
quoted expressions of opinion on 
the same subject. It is a policy 
which has been absolutely lost 
sight of, or systematically aban- 
doned (it matters not which), for 
many years past. True it is that 
our sin of omission has not yet 
found us out. But how much 
longer can we expect immunity? 
Was it or was it not a wise policy 
at the time (1861), when Cobden 
first lent to it the weight of his 
great authority? If it was wise 
then, is it less so now that our 
responsibilities and our commerce 
have greatly increased, and the 
country has become so largely de- 
pendent on an ocean-borne food- 
supply? These are questions of 
infinite moment to every man who 
has an interest in the welfare of 
this great empire. They are far 
more pertinent, and one would 
think they ought to be more inter- 
esting, than questions of which 
Government, or which particular 
Board of Admiralty, passed the 
greatest amount of armour-clad 
tonnage into the first-class steam 
reserve in any one year; or, of 
who was quickest to take advantage 
of a scare founded on false prem- 
isses, —both interesting subjects 
in their way, but both alike missing 
the main point at issue—the point 
of whether the navy is or is not 
strong enough to protect the vital 
interests of the country. Cobden 
said it was essential to the safety of 
Great Britain that she should main- 
tain a war navy about double the 


strength| of that of France; and 
he also said that there had hitherto 
been a sort of tacit understanding 
between the two countries that 
this should be their relative pro- 
portions of naval strength, and he 
added in the most emphatic man- 
ner that he should have considered 
himself a traitor to his country if 
he had allowed himself to be used 
to hoodwink and mislead it whilst 
he was negotiating his famous 
commercial treaty with France, if 
the latter country took the oppor- 
tunity of attempting gto disturb 
those relative proportions. He also 
stated plainly and bluntly that if 
he saw any attempt on the part of 
France to upset those proportions, 
and an endeavour to approach this 
country in naval strength, he 
should immediately expect some 
sinister design, and should con- 
clude that she was entering upon 
a policy of war. 

This was very plain language from 
the apostle of peace; but he was 
not content with simply giving his 
opinion on the subject—he gave 
his reasons why he considered it 
essential why we should maintain 
a navy double that of France. He 
said :— 

“England has four times at least 
the amount of mercantile tonnage to 
protect at sea that France has, and 
that surely gives us a legitimate pre- 
tension to have a larger navy than 
France. Besides, this country is an 
island; we cannot communicate with 
any part of the world except by sea. 
France, on the other hand, has a fron- 
tier upon land, by which she can 
communicate with the whole world, 
We have, I think, unfortunately for 
ourselves, about a hundred times the 
amount of territories beyond the seas 
to protect as colonies and depend- 
encies that France has. France has 
also twice or three times as large an 
army as England has. All these 
things give us the right to have a 
navy somewhat in the propoxtion to 
the French navy which we find to 
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have existed if we look back over the 
past century.”?! 

And he then proceeded to make 
his oft-quoted declaration, that he 
would vote a hundred millions 
sterling rather than allow the 
French navy to approach to an 
equality with ours. 

We commend these views to 
our readers, merely observing that 
all Cobden’s reasons are as strong 
to-day, and many of them stronger, 
than they were twenty-seven years 
ago, when they were spoken. 

The above policy is that which 
we have v@&tured to call our tra- 
ditional naval policy, and there 
can be no possible doubt of the 
fact that we have abandoned it: 
the most extreme of the optimists 
has never ventured to assert that 
our navy is double, or anything 
approaching double, that of France. 

To put the matter on the lowest 
and most selfish grounds ; to abolish 
all sentiment, all honour and glory ; 
to act as if our navy had not in- 
herited brilliant traditions and a 
world-wide renown; to put it 
simply as a question of £ s. d., as 
an ordinary commercial specula- 
tion of insurance,—our present pol- 
icy seems indefensible. To keep 
up no navy.at all, and trust to the 
preachings of the peace party, 
would at least be logical; but to 
go to the expense of keeping up an 
insufficient navy, is thoroughly in- 
consistent, and like buying a life- 
buoy that will not float, a rope 
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too short to reach, or a coat 
too small to put on; and to defend 
or excuse this policy on the ground 
that ships built to-day will in a 
few years become obsolete, is. 
again to miss the main issues of 
the question. It really seemes to 
us an extremely simple problem, 
which it is unnecessary to mystify 
with side issues. ' In order to de- 
fend our interests, we require a. 
navy double the strength of that 
of France. We have the power to. 
produce it, and the money to pay 
for it; and it is absolutely imma- 
terial whether ships produced to- 
day become obsolete in two years,. 
ten years, or twenty years. For- 
eign ships will become obsolete at’ 
the same rate, for none of us can 
discount the future by much; and 
all we have to do is to take care 


‘that at any date at which the con- 


flagration may happen to break 
out, we shall be able to commis- 
sion and send to sea with efficient 
crews double the number of fight- 
ing ships that our neighbours can 
send. At present we are not in 
a condition to do this, nor do we 
even approach to that condition ;. 
moreover, at our present rate of 
progress it will be many years be- 
fore we arrive at that state, even 
if our neighbours remain idle in 
the meantime—and they certainly 
give no indicati@&M of doing so. 

Our insurance is inadequate. 
The risks we run are uncertain ; 
but they are undoubtedly great. 





1 Speech of the late R. Cobden at Rochdale, June 26, 1861, to his constituents, 
after the French Commercial Treaty had been negotiated, 
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THE SECOND HALF OF THE SESSION. 


THE progress of legislative work 
since the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment after the Whitsuntide recess 
‘can hardly be satisfactory to those 
who had hopefully expected that 
the present session would have 
been prolific in useful legislation. 
Week has followed week, and the 
‘time allotted to’‘‘ private mem- 
bers’’ has been again and again 
curtailed, and yet, in spite of al- 
tered rules, ministerial appeals, 
and the not infrequent application 
of the ‘‘ Closure,” the parliamen- 
tary machine continues to move 
slowly and heavily, and once more 
it appears that, in order to enable 
Ministers to terminate the session 
within a reasonable time, resort 
must be had to the unwelcome 
process of an autumn session ; 
and even so the present year 
will witness, though in a lesser 
degree, a repetition of the failure 
of performance which has disap- 
pointed the parliamentary promise 
of so many sessions in the past. 
It would be hard indeed if the 
Government were to be blamed for 
this untoward position of affairs. 
It may of course be alleged that 
they have undertaken more _busi- 
ness than could well have been 
accomplished within the seven 
months which are usually allotted 
to the sittings of Parliament ; 
and there will be doubtless urged 
against them all those charges of 
mismanagement and miscalculation 
which it is the natural function of 
an Opposition to use as legitimate 
weapons with which to attack 
their opponents upon the Treasury 
bench. But those who, sensible 
of the mischief which alike attends 
hurried legislation and the neglect 
of popular wants, endeavour to 


form an impartial judgment upon 
the causes which have produced 
these results, will be inclined to 
apportion such blame as may be 
fairly imputed between the Gov- 
ernment and the Opposition, and 
further to inquire whether, after 
all, it may not be our system of 
parliamentary government which 
is mainly the cause of the con- 
tinual legislative disappointments 
which are the subject’ of our 
complaints. . The real truth is, 
that we are paying the price 
of the improved representative 
system which we enjoy. In old 
ante-Reform times men were re- 
turned to Parliament for various 
reasons and for different qualifica- 
tions. In the present day, what- 
ever other qualifications he may 
possess, a member of the House of 
Commons must be more or less 
able to make a speech, and to 
captivate the ears of the demo- 
cratic constituencies which return 
our legislators to Parliament. As 
most of the latter imagine them- 
selves to be possessed of this par- 
ticular qualification in a greater 
rather than a less degree, and as 
the constituencies expect their rep- 
resentatives to display in Parlia- 
ment the oratorical gifts which have 
won their own sweet suffrages, it 
follows that the number of orators 
within the House of Commons has 
become indefinitely multiplied, and 
the length of speeches and of de- 
bates enormously increased. _It is 
not our province to indicate the 
remedy at the present moment ; 
but -it is easy to see that where 
670 persons have to transact busi- 
ness, each of whom has a right to 
speak, if he pleases, every day, and 
upon every subject, and the greater 
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number of whom are inclined to 
avail themselves of this right to a 
limited but still to an inconvenient 
extent, it is impossible that busi- 
ness can be transacted with re- 
pidity, or with that careful super- 
vision of details which would be 
possible if the number of legis- 
tators and orators were less. The 
plan of Grand Committees is still 
upon its trial, but it may be 
doubted whether a scheme which 
permits rediscussion in the body of 
the House of Commons after the 


termination of the Grand Com- 


mittee, will tend to a material cur- 
tailment of debate ; and it seems 
probable that, if the parliamentary 
machine is to work at all, it will 
ere long be absolutely necessary 
eitner to limit the duration of 


speeches, or to resort to a more 
frequent application of the Closure, 
in order to procure the earlier ter- 
mination of debates in which the 
arguments on both sides have been 


fairly stated, and upon which the 
House is ready to pronounce its 
decision. 

If, however, there is blame to 
be attached to the Government 
and to the Opposition for the tar- 
diness of legislative progress dur- 
ing the present session, it would 
be unfair to omit mention of an- 
other cause which has somewhat 
contributed to this result. It has 
often been urged against the Con- 
servative party by their opponents 
that their discipline is so severe 
that independence is unknown 
among them, and that the slight- 
est display of such a quality dis- 
appears instantly at the crack of 
the party whip. A charge of this 
nature can hardly be sustained 
against the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment in the present House of 
Commons. Not only by speeches 
out of doors anid by letters in the 
newspapers, but even by action 
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taken in the House of Commons 
itself, ‘‘ Conservative ’’ members of 
that House have displayed an ‘* in- 
dependence ’’ of Government and 
of party ties which must have con- 
siderably increased the difficulties 
of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet and 
encouraged its opponents. We do 
not for a moment question the 
honesty and sincerity of such mem- 
bers, or their fidelity to Conser- 
vative and Unionist principles; 
but we venture nevertheless to 
doubt the discretion and _patriot- 
ism of their action in the present 
position of affairs. It cannot be 
too often repeated that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government is something 
more than Conservative; it is a 
national, Unionist Government, 
mainly engaged in upholding that 
union of her Majesty’s home domi- 
nions which is insidiously threat- 
ened by those who, repudiating 
the term Separatists as applied to 
themselves, are continuously and 
actively promoting a policy which 
leads directly to separation. Thus 
considered, it is the manifest duty 
of every Conservative and Unionist 
member of Parliament to streng- 
then the Government by every 
means in his power, and not to 
afford opportunities to the Oppo- 
sition to weaken, by attack and 
divisions upon side issues, a posi- 
tion too strong to be endangered 
by direct assault. Whether it be 
upon questions connected with the 
Local Government Bill, the Liquor 
Traffic, Payment of Members of 
Parliament, or any other question 
which can be named, it is abund- 
antly evident that Mr Gladstone 
and his followers are prepared to 
go into any lobby or adopt any 
course which may by any possi- 
bility place the Government in a 
minority. It is immaterial to them 
whether it be disaffected Tories or 
ultra-Radicals who are their imme- 
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diate allies ; nor does the particular 
question at all concern men who 
have shifted and changed their 
views upon the most important 
question which has arisen in our 
days, at the command of the most 
shifty and changeable political 
leader of modern times. Utterly 
unscrupulous as to the means, their 
sole object is to embarrass, weaken, 
and damage the Government; and 
with this knowledge, it behoves 
Unionist members to beware of 
playing into their hands by the 
exercise of an ‘‘independence”’ 
which, however laudable in itself, 
ought to be made subservient to 
the main and vital object for which 
they were returned to Parliament 
—namely, the preservation of the 
unity of the empire. These gentle- 
men would do well to bear in mind 
that the Unionist party, strong and 
united as it is upon the policy 
which called it into existence, is 
composed of men who have hitherto 


differed upon many important po- 


litical opinions. It is quite true, 
and it is much to be desired, that 
the association brought about by 
their agreement upon the great 
question of the Union- may lead 
to such an approach to agreement 
upon other political matters as may 
ultimately lead to a closer alliance, 
and even to a complete and formal 
fusion between men who have al- 
ready so much in common. - It is 
evident, however, that, whilst the 
present state of feeling continues, 
the Government, in their legisla- 
tive proposals, have to take into 
account the opinions of the Union- 
ist party generally, and not only 
those of their Conservative sup- 
porters. Concessions must be made 
on either side, in order to secure 
the support of each section of 
Unionists ; and if this cannot be 
secured, the Government will be 
obliged to content themselves with 
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such uninteresting and ordinary 
legislation as may indeed avoid 
differences among their supporters, 
but will at the same time place 
weapons in the hands of their op- 
ponents, who will be able to point 
with some show of justice to the 
fact that the Unionist party can 
only agree upon one question, 
and that their agreement prac- 
tically stops all legislation upon 
subjects in which the public are 
deeply interested. Nothing could 
inflict greater injury upon the 
Unionist cause than such a result 
as that to which we allude; and it 
is to this that misdirected ‘ inde- 
pendence’’ may lead us, if un- 
checked by patriotic considera- 
tions. It is right and necessary 
that Government should be in- 
formed of any strong opinion 
entertained by a section of its 
supporters upon any political ques- 
tion or legislative proposal; but 
such information can always be 
supplied in a friendly manner, 
outside the walls of Parliament; 
and if necessary party discipline is 
to be maintained, and the Unionist 
majority preserved, differences of 
opinion upon details, or even dis- 
content with particular measures 
of the Government, should never 
find their vent in letters addressed 
to the public press, or still less in 
amendments to Government pro- 
posals moved from the ranks of 
their own supporters. 

In spite of the difficulties which 
they have had to encounter, the 
position of the Government can 
hardly be said to have been in any 
degree weakened by the events 
which have taken place since the 
Whitsuntide recess. Inside the 


‘walls of Parliament they have held 


their own by fair majorities upon 
every occasion when their legis- 
lative proposals have been chal- 
lenged ; and although the delays of 
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which we have spoken have im- 
perilled the passing of some of the 
measures which constituted their 
political programme at the com- 
mencement of the session, there is 
yet time sufficient to ensure the 

e of their most important 
bills, and to redeem our legislators 
from the charge of incapacity to 
legislate. 

It would, of course, be folly to 
ignore the fact that the hopes of 
the Gladstonian faction and the 
spirits of the Separatist party 
generally were enormously raised 
by the issue of two bye-elections 
which: occurred during the months 
of May and June. It is notorious 
that the contest at Southampton 
was fought upon issues entirely 
apart from those of Home Rule, 
and that the Ayr burghs (whose 
late Conservative member was to 
a large extent returned on account 
of his local position and great per- 
sonal popularity) were unlikely to 
return another Unionist uncocn- 
nected with the locality and hail- 
ing from the far south. But what- 
ever the explanations to be made, 
and however valid the excuses put 
forward, it would be uncandid to 
deny the importance of the two 
Gladstonian-Parnellite victories, or 
to refuse to admit the severity of 
the blow inflicted upon the Gov- 
ernment. This severity, however, 
has fortunately been mitigated and 
its effects entirely neutralised by 
subsequent events. 

In the Isle of Thanet a desperate 
effort was made by the Gladstonians 
to break the solid phalanx of Kent 
Unionists. Their candidate was 
selected with their usual dexterity, 
and his opponent was handicapped 
by former Protectionist opinions, 
which were urged against him with 
assiduous zeal, whilst his supposed 
ultra-Toryism was said to be un- 
palatable to the ‘‘ moderate’’ sec- 
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tion of Unionists. Yet the ‘local” 
Liberal candidate, with a united 
party behind him, was beaten by 
upwards of 650 votes in a contest 
fought expressly and avowedly 
upon the question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, in which the issues 
were. placed before the _ electors 
by innumerable Irish orators who 
invaded the constituency. Here, 
then, was some solace for the 
Government defeats at Southamp- 
ton and Ayr; and during the very 
progress of this election, a further 
consolation was afforded them by 
the extraordinary course adopted 
by the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Without any apparent 
occasion for such action at the 
moment, the Gladstonian section 
of the Opposition determined to 
challenge the Irish policy of the 
Government and their administra- 
tion of the criminal law in that 
country. Upon the shoulders of 
Mr J. Morley was laid the burden 
of bringing the indictment before 
the House of Commons, which he 
did with a power and eloquence 
worthy of a better cause than that 
of which he appeared as the cham- 
pion and defender. Mr Gladstone 
was, of course, ready to support 
his lieutenant, and to denounce 
the ‘‘coercion’’ which, in an ag- 
gravated form, he had sanctioned, 
upheld, and defended, when re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland, 1882-85. 
But the only result of this ill-ad- 
vised and unworthy attack, which 
occupied two days of the busiest 
part of the session, was to knit 
more closely together the Unionist 
majority (which had recently been 
apparently diminished in divisions 
upon side issues in connection with 
other questions in no way affect- 
ing the main principles of the 
party), and to afford to Mr Bal- 
four and the Chancellor of the Ex. 
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chequer an oppoftunity of trium- 
phantly vindicating the policy of 
the Government, and reasserting 
their resolute determination to 
uphold the supremacy of the 
Queen, and to maintain and en- 
force the authority of the law in 
Ireland. 

This debate, as well as his whole 
conduct during the session, has had 
the effect of still further securing 
the high place which Mr. Balfour 
has obtained for himself in the 
esteem of all loyal and right-think- 
ing subjects of the Queen. He has 
been bitterly assaulted, cruelly re- 
viled, and remorselessly abused, 
both in and out of Parliament ; 
but he has held on his way, firmly 
and steadily, ignoring abuse, re- 
pelling attacks, and unflinchingly 
discharging the duties of his re- 
sponsible and arduous office. No 
statesman in recent years has made 
his mark so quickly and so forcibly ; 
and the vigour, courage, and endur- 
ance which he has displayed have 
given strength and support to the 
Government, which have indeed 
been invaluable to the Unionist 
cause. It is in vain that the Irish 
Separatists pour forth their venom- 
ous vituperation against Mr Bal- 
four, and endeavour to associate 
his name with the coercive policy 
which their own misdoings and 
evil counsels have inflicted upon 
their unhappy country. The coun- 
try cannot be deceived by the 
wild ravings and extravagant ut- 
terances of these Nationalists, who 
have done their utmost to dis- 
grace the ‘‘ nationality ’’ of which 
they claim to be the representa- 
tives and champions. It has be- 
come clear as daylight that the 
actions and speeches of these men 
and their followers have reduced 
Ireland to a condition in which 
either the law-abiding and peace- 
ful population must submit to be 
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coerced by law-breakers and ruffi- 
ans, or the latter must be detected 
and restrained by exceptional legis- 
lation, such as that which has been 
enacted by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The paramount necessity 
of adopting the latter alternative 
has been recognised by all those 
whose judgment has not been 
swayed by political prejudice or 
blinded by party passion; and 
the howl of simulated indigna- 
tion with which the incarceration 
of any law-breaking Nationalist 
leader is received by the Glad- 
Stonian-Parnellite faction, meets 
with no response from the loyal 
and law-abiding British people. 
It is in vain that Mr Gladstone 
flits about like an uneasy spirit, . 
and delivers Separatist addresses 
at the various luncheon, tea, or“ 
garden parties, which appear to 
provide for him more apprecia- 
tive audiences than he is able to 
find in the House of Commons. 
Charm he never so wisely, he can- 
not charm the British people out 
of their common-sense, nor per- 
suade them to intrust again to his 
hands that task of satisfying Ire- 
land in which he has so often and 
so signally failed. So far as his 
English and Scotch followers are 
concerned, it must be frankly and 
sorrowfully admitted that the 
events of the present session seem 
to have bound them more closely 
than ever to the chariot-wheels of 
Mr Parnell, and that their divorce 
from the old and cherished tra- 
ditions of the Liberal party has 
become more and more complete. 
If we have seemed to blame the 
supporters of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for indulgence in an oc- 
casional display of independence, 
no such charge can fairly be 
brought against ‘‘ her Majesty’s 
Opposition.’’ This cardinal prin- 
ciple of Liberalism has been en- 
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tirely discarded and abjectly sur- 
rendered ; and the ifse dixit of the 
statesman who has changed his 
mind and his policy more fre- 
quently and more completely than 
any other in history, is the sole 
guide of his infatuated followers. 
It cannot be too often or too 
strongly urged upon the British 
people that since the withdrawal 
of the two bills upon which Mr 
Gladstone’s Irish policy was 
wrecked and his party shattered, 
the ‘‘ old parliamentary hand ’’ has 
committed himself ‘to no altera- 
tion in those bills, and to no defi- 
nite scheme, but simply asks the 
country to give him a ‘‘ blank 
cheque,’’ without the slightest 
security that he will succeed any 
better than before in producing 
a measure which would satisfy 
Ireland or be approved by the 
British people. He has studiously 
dealt.in generalities ever since the 
meetings of the Parliament elected 
in 1886, and has contented himself 
with finding fault with the action 
of the Unionist Government, and 
accusing them of having broken 
pledges which they never made, 
and of having forsaken principles 
which they never avowed. Indeed, 
it is worthy of remark that whilst 
Mr Gladstone and his_ lieutenants 
allude to the question of Home 
Rule in their out-of-door speeches, 
and describe it in general terms 
as ‘* self-government for Ireland,’ 
concession to ‘‘ the just demands 
of the Irish people,”” and suchlike 
unmeaning phrases, their main ob- 
ject and endeavour, in and out of 
Parliament, has been to ignore for 
the moment the question of Home 
Rule, for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing their forces in attacks upon 
the Government with reference to 
that which they are pleased to call 
‘¢coercion.”’” Their aim and object 
is to throw Home Rule into the 
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background for the moment, and 
to gibbet the Government before 
the country as a Government 
which has demanded and obtained 
from Parliament exceptional pow- 
ers of ‘‘coercion’”’ under false 
pretences, and is employing those 
powers in a harsh and oppressive 
manner. Thus it is that, at every 
bye-election, earnest appeals are 
made to the generosity of the 
British people, and their natural 
sympathy with a people subjected 
to coercive legislation, the all- 
important facts being carefully 
kept out of sight,—first, that co- 
ercion only affects those who de- 
liberately break the law; and 
secondly;.that the very men who 
now denounce it have been them- 
selves the authors and adminis- 
trators of similar and even much 
more severe legislation, adopted 
by them and by their leader (as is 
abundantly shown inthe ‘Life of 
W. E. Forster’ recently published 
by Mr Wemyss Reid), after grave 
and careful deliberation. In view 
of such dishonest and discreditable 
action on the part of the Glad- 
stonians, the discussions introduced 
by the Duke of Argyll in the 
House of Lords upon the rath of 
July served the useful purpose of 
placing the true issues of this ques- 
tion before the eyes of the public. 
No words could better define the 
truth than those employed by the 
Duke, who affirmed that ‘her 
Majesty’s Government deserves the 
support of parliament in securing 
for the subjects of the Queen in 
Ireland the full enjoyment of per- 
sonal freedom in all their lawful 
transactions, and in protecting 
them from the coercion of unlaw- 
ful combinations.’’ This simple 
description of the actual position 
and action of the Government cuts 
the ground at once from beneath 
the feet of the Gladstonian falla- 


- 
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cies, and exposes the misrepresen- 
tations which they have been en- 
deavouring to palm off upon the 
British public. 

It may, indeed, be urged that 
such a declaration by the House of 
Lords was scarcely necessary to as- 
sure the world that, at least in that 
assembly, the Government might 
rely upon general and loyal sup- 
port in their endeavours to uphold 
the supremacy of the law. But 
the course taken by the Duke of 
Argyll finds ample justification in 
the determined and _ continuous 
attempts of the Separatist. party 
to mislead the people and to con- 
ceal the real issues which are at 
stake. There is, moreover, a more 
serious danger against which the 
Unionist party has to guard the 
cause which they defend. The 
inhabitants of Great Britain are 
emphatically a business-like people, 
who habitually set about their daily 
avocations with an energy which 
engrosses their attention to the 
exclusion of those extraneous con- 
siderations of social problems and 
political theories which are con- 
stantly present to the mind of 
more speculative and less indus- 
trious nations. The natural ten- 
dency of men so much engrossed 
and. absorbed in their own con- 
cerns is to cast aside as trouble- 
some and uninteresting whatever 
_ interferes with the ordinary man- 

agement of those concerns, and, for 
the sake of peace and quiet, to 
consent to much which they do 
not actually approve, but which 
they cannot afford the time to 
condemn. Thence it is that there 
arises the danger lest, wearied by 
the persistent reiteration of the 
demand for Home Rule, and, above 
all things, anxious to escape from 
the agitation which so greatly in- 
terrupts their usual habits of life, 
a large number of our fellow- 
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countrymen may, be induced to 
listen to the repeated assurances 
of the Gladstonians that they are 
‘*as much for the Union”’ as their 
opponents, and may be tempted to 
consent to the experiment whether 
Home Rule does or does not imply 
a step in the direction of separa- 
tion. It is useless to ignore the 
existence of such a danger; and 
the best and only way to encounter 
it is to keep continually before the 
eyes of the country the truth, and 
the whole truth, upon the ques- 
tion, and the gravity of the con- 
sequences which would undoubt- 
edly follow the granting of the 
Home Rule demand. For such a 
purpose the resolution of the Duke 
of Argyll was doubtless intro- 
duced; and every debate, in 
either House of Parliament, which 
has such an effect, is an undoubted 
gain to the cause of patriotism 
and loyalty. But whatever might 
have been the result of a debate 
upon this resolution, the course 
taken by the Separatist party in 
the House of Lords secured to the 
Government a greater triumph 
than their most sanguine sup- 
porters could have anticipated. 
In a thoughtful and well-reasoned 
speech, the Duke of Argyll placed 
his case before the House of Lords, 
and supported the indictment 
which he brought against the 
Gladstonians and their policy. 
Moreover, he pointed out in a 
clear and unanswerable manner, 
the inconsistencies of which the 
leaders of the Gladstonian-Parnel- 
lite party had been guilty, their 
perversions of historical truth, 
their misrepresentations of their 
opponents, and the fallacies with 
which they had endeavoured to 
mislead the country. He directly 
attacked several of those who oc- 
cupied the front Opposition bench 
—notably Lord Spencer—whose 
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action in Ireland he showed to 
have been identical with that for 
which the noble Earl and his col- 
leagues now denounce the Gov- 
ernment, and whose inaccuracy 
and inconsistency he thoroughly 
exposed. And yet, in the face of 
an indictment so grave and so im- 
portant, the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion sat resolutely dumb. Lords 
Granville, Kimberley, Spencer, 
Herschell, Ripon, and Rosebery 
were all present, but by mutual 
assent all remained silent under 
the charges which were brought 
against them. They allowed judg- 
ment to go by default, and the 
resolution of the Duke of Argyll 
to be adopted nemine contradicente 
by the august assembly for whose 
adoption, it had been proposed. 
The House was full of peers who 
had assembled for the expected 
debate; the gallery was crammed 
with peeresses; the space reserved 
for members of the House of Com- 


mons was thronged; and around 
the throne peers’ eldest sons and 
Privy Councillors were crowded 


together in unusual’ numbers. 
Among the latter stood Sir George 
Trevelyan, who had the pleasure 
of hearing himself oratorically 
flayed by the Duke of Argyll 
for his participation in the abuse 
of Mr Balfour for his alleged 
treatment of the Irish members 
with a contempt which Sir George 
himself had,.at least on one occa- 
sion, displayed in a degree far ex- 
ceeding that of his successor. 
Within 2 few days came an op- 
portunity for the valiant Sir 
George to declare that he ‘‘ would 
have given a hundred pounds to 
have been able to reply to the 
Duke then and there;’’ and doubt- 
less the ardent Gladstonian sym- 
pathisers around him believed and 
applauded to the echo. But dur- 
ing the speech of the Duke of 
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Argyll the front Opposition bench 
was filled with the late col- 
leagues of Sir George Trevelyan, 
who, without the pecuniary sacri- 
fice which that doughty cham- 
pion professed himself so willing 
to have made, could have risen 
in their places and defended him 
and themselves if there had been 
any defence to make. Sir George 
Trevelyan may settle with those 
colleagues the implied censure 
which he casts upon them in his 
empty profession of anxiety to 
have given that answer to the 
Duke of Argyll which they de- 
clined to give. The public will 
judge after its own fashion of 
the unworthy and unprecedented 
course adopted by the Gladstonian 
leaders in the House of Lords. 
It is more than probable that 
they imagined that they were in 
some inscrutable manner casting 
a slight upon the mover of the re- 
solution, by treating it with silent 
disregard. If so, never was a 
more fatal mistake committed by 
a political party. The character 
and position of the Duke of Argyll 
are too high and too secure to be 
affected by such puerile tactics; 
and the Opposition leaders have 
simply placed themselves in the 
position of men who are unable 
to reply to charges deliberately 
brought against them, and sup- 
ported by arguments which, if | 
answerable at all, they were bound 
in honour, and in justice to their 
followers as well as to themselves, 
to have answered fully and at 
once. Such, however, was not the 
policy of those who are guided by 
the advice, and who imitate the 
tactics, of the ‘‘old parliamentary 
hand.”” Upon the principle that 
‘least said is soonest mended,”’ 
they maintained a silence which, but 
for their subsequent denial, would 
have been universally considered 
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as preconcerted; and their organs 
in the press supported their course 
by the silly and ridiculous allega- 
tion that there was ‘‘ very little to 
answer’’ in the speech of the Duke 
of Argyll. And yet that speech 
had two things about it which, to 
most men, would have appeared to 
require that the Opposition leader 
should have shown that they were 
something better than dumb dogs. 
In the first place, it directly 
charged them with the utterances 
of inagcuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions throughout the country ; and 
in the second place, it asked for 
a formal approval and _ endorse- 
ment by the House of Lords of 
the policy which they themselves 
have been assiduously denouncing 
from John o’Groat’s House to the 
Land’s End. When men are ac- 
cused of misrepresentations and 
inaccuracies, their silence can only 
be taken as an admission of the 
truth of the charge; and the fu- 


ture harangues of the Gladstonian 
leaders throughout the country 
will be dismounted and discredited 
by the knowledge that they have 
made this admission, advisedly and 
deliberately, in a place wherein 
they had every opportunity of 


denial and defence. It is no ex- 
cuse to allege that they would 
have been left in a hopeless min- 
ority if they had opposed the res- 
olution. This might have been 
an excellent excuse for. not put- 
ting the House of Lords to the 
trouble of a division, but was no 
excuse at all for refusing to reply 
to an accusation under which they 
would never have remained silent, 
but for the knowledge that they 
had no reply to make, and no ex- 
planation to offer, which would pass 
muster either with the House of 
Lords or with the British people. 
There can be little doubt that this 
incident was little less damaging 
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to the Separatist party than their 
defeat upon Mr J. Morley’s pro- 
posed vote of censure upon the 
Government. The one united the 
Unionist majority in the House of 
Commons, the other exposed the 
weakness and want of courage of 
the Separatist minority in the 
House of Lords. Both events 
must have been highly satisfactory 
to the Government, who may be 
grateful to their opponents for a 
course of tactics.in both Houses 
which has done much to destroy 
any casual ill effects caused by 
the bye-elections in the earlier part 
of the session; and to reconsoli- 
date and strengthen the Unionist 
party. 

It will be doubted by many 
whether that cause will be eventu- 
ally strengthened by the course of 
events consequent upon the trial 
of the suit ‘¢ O’ Donnell v. Walter,’’ 
the proceedings connected with 
which have caused another inter- 
ruption to the legitimate business 
of the session. It is not our pro- 
vince nor our intention to offer 
any opinion upon the merits of a 
case still sub sudice, or indeed to 
refer to it further than as a his- 
torical episode out of which has 
been created a precedent which 
may not improbably result in fu- 
ture inconvenience. Stripped ofall 
gloss and of the colouring with 
which party imagination can clothe 
a simple matter, it is evident that 
‘‘the leading journal’’ has pub- 
lished respecting certain individ- 
uals that, which, if untrue, con- 
stitutes a gross libel. | The parties 
so libelled desired an inquiry be- 
fore a select Committee of the 
House of Commons, of which some 
of them were members. To this 
there appeared to be two objec- 
tions, each conclusive against such 
an inquiry. First, the alleged 
libel did not affect these parties 
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specially as members of the House 
of Commons, or deal with any 
speech or act of theirs spoken or 
done in such capacity. To grant 
a Committee, therefore, even if 
there were no other reason against 
it, would have afforded a precedent 
which would have immensely in- 
creased the future labours of the 
House of Commons, and would 
have practically substituted that 
body for the ordinary law courts 
of the country. Secondly, these 
regular tribunals were open +o 
those who had alleged that they 
had been libelled, and there seemed 
no reason why they should in this 
particular case be less efficient and 
less trustworthy than in all simi- 
lar matters. Against this view 
of the case it has been urged, 
on the other hand—first, that the 
expense of instituting an action 
against the ‘Times’ would have 
been enormous; and, secondly, 
that there may be good reasons, 
wholly apart from the merits of 
the case in question, which render 
it inconvenient for the parties to 
go into the witness-box. These 
contentions, however, admit of a 
ready reply. Those who complain 
of ‘‘ libels’” are men who are sup- 
ported by a powerful organisation, 
well supplied with funds from an- 
other country. So vital is it to 
this organisation to prove that the 
‘*libels”’ are really ‘‘ libels,”’ that 
to no purpose more important to 
its welfare, or indeed to its very 
existence, could its funds be ap- 
plied ; and moreover, if successful, 
the damages which would probably 
be given must be taken into ac- 
count in any estimate of cost. 
With regard to the second conten- 
tion, it may be perfectly true that 
reasons may exist, wholly apart 
from this particular case, which 
may cause a strong disinclination 
on the part of Mr Parnell and 
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his friends to enter the witness- 
box, and that such disinclination 
is quite compatible with their en- 
tire innocence of any charge con- 
tained in the alleged libel. But 
surely this is a case in which the 
person who complains of having 
been libelled must elect between 
the inconvenience of subjecting 
himself to cross-examination and 
the probability of the charges 
against him being believed, if he 
refuses to submit to that incon- 
venience. It is probable that a 
very large number of both plain- 
tiffs and defendants in the cases 
tried before our law courts would 
infinitely prefer to keep out of the 
witness-box ; but, so far as we are 
aware, this is the first case in 
which there has been a special in- 
terference in their behalf, and we 
must frankly say that we cannot 
recognise any claim of Mr Parnell 
or his friends to that interference. 
The proposed creation of a special 
tribunal in this case has apparent- 
ly so far satisfied neither Mr Par- 
nell nor his opponents, and will 
probably be productive of no satis- 
factory result. The Parnellites will 
claim it as a tacit acknowledgment 
that the ordinary tribunals of the 
country cannot be trusted to try 
this case, and that they are there- 
fore justified in their refusal to 
invoke these tribunals. However 
eminent the persons selected to try 
the issues which will be before the 
new court, their words and actions 
will be severely criticised, and their 
decisions will leave opinion divided 
as it is now upon the merits of those ' 
issues. It is doubtless out of a 
generous desire to see justice done 
that the Government have taken 
action ; but it is to be feared that 
their departure from the beaten 
track will expose them to much 
hostile criticism, and will obtain 
but little gratitude from those on 
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whose behalf it has been taken. 
It would no doubt have been very 
disagreeable to Mr Parnell and 
his associates to remain under the 
imputations cast upon them by 
the ‘Times’; but from the very 
first it has rested with themselves 
whether they would do so or not, 
and there is something opposed to 
common-sense and common justice 
in an interference on their behalf 
which no other persons in a similar 
position have ever either expected 
or obtained. The country would 
have supported the Government 
in a resolute determination to 
leave to the ordinary tribunals of 
the country issues which could 
be brought before them if the 
aggrieved persons desired, and not 
to remove from the latter the re- 


sponsibility of neglecting that 
reasonable remedy which the 
Constitution has provided. The 


grounds upon which the Govern- 
ment refused a Select Committee 
last year would have fully justi- 
fied them in declining to. step out 
of the beaten track upon the pres- 
ent occasion; and in doing so, 
with however good an intention, 
it is to be feared that they have 
weakened the impregnable posi- 
tion which they had hitherto occu- 
pied, without the slightest chance 
of satisfying their irreconcilable 
opponents. 

The session has of course been 
‘hampered, from time to time, by 
questions arising from the action 
of those silly but mischievous men 
who constitute themselves the spe- 
cial ‘‘ champions’’ of the people, 
and in that capacity encourage 
their misguided clients to come 
into contact, on every possible 
occasion, with those guardians of 
the public peace who are the ser- 
vants of ‘‘ the people,’’ and never 
do their masters better service 
than when they prevent the assem- 
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bling of disorderly mobs which re- 
present no persons save the idle 
and dissolute, and no principle 
save disorder and confusion. In 
this free county no one wishes to 
hinder or prevent the right of pub- 
lic meeting and of free speech, but 
it is to the interests of ‘‘the people”’ 
themselves that both should be 
held under due and proper con- 
trol. ‘‘Free”’ speech, which ex- 
cites to disobedfence to the law, is 
not necessary to liberty or advan- 
tageous to the general community, 
and public meetings which disturb 
the free passage of the public from 
place to place, and interrupt the 
ordinary commercial avocations of 
our commercial population, are 
not only disadvantageous, but a 
distinct nuisance to the public, 
The Cunninghame-Grahams, Cony- 
beares, and other nobodies who try 
to force themselves into notoriety 
by the enunciation of extravagant 
doctrines, by constant abuse of the 
police, and worse than useless 
occupation of the time of the 
House of Commons by their con- 
ceited and frivolous harangues, 
doubtless have their reward, 
chuckle with gratified vanity as 
they see their names in the news- 
papers, and glow with pride as 
they reflect upon the glorious tri- 
umph they have achieved in mak- 
ing themselves a nuisance to the 
House and to the Ministers. Such 
persons must be tolerated as part 
of the price which we pay for our 
advance in democracy; and it is 
fortunate that neither in elocu- 
tionary nor intellectual power can 
they be considered dangerous ene- 
mies to the Constitution. Still it 
must be owned that we live in 
strange times when members of 
Parliament hold ‘‘ conversaziones ”’ 
in Trafalgar Square on Saturdays, 
and interrupt business on Mon- 
days, in order to impugn the con- 
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duct of the police in regulatingsuch 
irregular entertainments. Every- 
thing, indeed, is now carried to the 
hustings and to the platform; and 
at proper times, and in convenient 
places, there can be no reason why 
garrulous members of Parliament 
should not expend upon public 
meetings some of those verbose 
utterances which are so little ap- 
preciated in the House of Com- 
mons. But that they should go 
through this performance in the 
thoroughfares of this crowded city, 
and -at a time when Parliament is 
sitting, and when every real griev- 
ance can be ventilated therein, is 
a little too much for sensible men 
to be called upon to endure, and is 
calculated to bring not only the 
performers themselves (which would 
be a trivial matter), but Parlia- 
ment itself into contempt. One 
of these ‘champions of the 
people,’’ indeed, has shown his 
total want of appreciation of his 
duty as a member of the House 
of Commons by a course of pro- 
ceeding which has subjected him 
to. condign punishment at the 
hands of the outraged House. If 
there is one rule beyond all others 
which is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the dignity and character 
of the House of Commons, it is 
that which enjoins that implicit 
obedience and respect should be 
paid to the authority of the 
Speaker, which is, in fact, the 
delegated authority of the House 
itself. The letter of Mr Cony- 
beare, which appeared in the 
columns of a new Radical paper 
called the ‘Star,’ upon the 2oth of 
July, set this rule wholly at de- 
fiance, and contained reflections 
upon the Speaker of which the 
House was bound to take immedi- 
ate and peremptory notice. We 


do not desire to dwell upon the 
incident, or to attach any import- 
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ance to the actions of so very un- 
important a person as Mr Cony- 


beare. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that in the whole course of | 
our parliamentary history such a 
letter has probably never been writ- 
ten by a member of Parliament, or 
such a flagrant offence alike against 
good taste and against the order 
of the House of Commons been 
committed by one of its members. 
A month’s suspension is by no 
means too severe a penalty to 
have been inflicted upon the cul- 
prit, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the House of Commons will 
not permit such an infringement 
of its most cherished rules to pass 
without instant punishment. 

As long, however, as we have 
persons of this calibre returned by 
enlightened constituencies to Par- 
liament, evils of this kind must 
be expected ; and we can only re- 
joice in the wisdom of the House 
of Commons in having modified 
the action of such men within its 
walls by the judicious adoption and 
application of the closure. This 
remedy, which had long been fore- 
seen as inevitable by those who 
had watched the deterioration of 
the House of Commons as a busi- 
ness-like assembly, has, during the 
present session, rendered inestim- 
able service to Parliament and the 
country. Mr Gladstone, indeed, 
who never loses an opportunity of 
administering palatable doses of 
‘¢ blarney ” to the Irish contingent 
of his followers, informed the latter 
at one of his latest post-prandial 
utterances, that it was largely 
owing to their forbearance and 
good behaviour in refraining from 
‘‘urging the claims of their coun- 
try,”’ and placing ‘‘ impediments ”’ 
in the way of legislation, that pro- 
gress had been madeé with the 
Local Government Bill and other 
legislative business, and that a 
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“debt of gratitude’”’ was owing. 


to them for this ‘‘ singular fore- 
bearance.” But, putting aside 
this doubtless judicious but rather 
ridiculous flattery, it is not to be 
disputed that the exercise of the 
power of closure, and probably 
also the salutary fear of that exer- 
cise, have operated in no small 
degree in the prevention of ob- 
structive tactics and the further- 
ance of legislation. The good 
sense, firmness, and discretion of 
Mr Courtney, the Chairman of 
Committees, have also proved most 
serviceable to the progress of busi- 
ness, and have greatly raised the 
position of that gentleman in the 
estimation of his brother members 
of the House of Commons, and in 
the general opinion of his country- 
men. The exercise of those qualities 
on the part of the chairman, and 
the sensible and conciliatory tone 
of Mr Ritchie in his conduct of 
the measure, have secured the 
passage of the Local Government 
Bill through the House of Com- 
mons, and thus enabled Lord 
Salisbury’s Government to fulfil 
the larger part of their legislative 
promises at the commencement of 
the session. It will probably be 
doubted by those who are most 
conversant with the management 
of county business, whether the 
handing over of responsibilities 
and powers in this respect of even 
a larger amount than those hith- 
erto exercised by the magisterial 
body to a representative council 
will be attended by that increased 
efficiency and economy which are 
fondly expected by the more ar- 
dent advocates of the change. It 


is, indeed, somewhat remarkable 
that the county magistrates have 
been almost universally approved 
and lauded for their management 
in the past, and especial care seems 
to have been taken to make 


it 
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known that no /aches or shortcom- 
ings on their part have created the 
necessity for change. That neces- 
sity, however, seems to be gener- 
ally recognised ; and whether it be 
on account of that intangible and 
indescribable cause of action which 
is commonly described as ‘‘ the 
spirit of the age,’’ or whether 
any more rational and_ coherent 
cause can be found, certain it is 
that both political parties have 
agreed that the change had to be 
made, and the only work of Par- 
liament has been to ‘effect it in 
the best and most acceptable man- 
ner. Time alone can show whether 
this task has peen satisfactorily 
accomplished, but both Govern- 
ment and Opposition (with a few 
notable exceptions among the lat- 
ter) may be congratulated upon 
the absence of party spirit and 
the desire to improve the measure 
which have upon the whole char- 
acterised the debates upon a sub- 
ject of such great importance to 
the country. It is creditable to 
all parties that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill has been carried to a 
stage which renders its passing 
during the present session a mat- 
ter of certainty; but the chief 
praise must of course be given to 
the Government, which has stead- 
ily pressed it forward even at the 
risk of the loss of other important 
measures. It is, moreover, satis- 
factory to reflect that this is not 
the only bill of importance which 
will have been passed by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government this year. 
There is every prospect that the 
measures which have been con- 
sidered by the Grand Committees 
upon Law and Trade will receive 
the sanction of Parliament; and 
although members of both Houses 
will regret the necessity of an 
autumn session, they will be re- 
warded for such a sacrifice of 


! 
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personal convenience by the reflec- 
tion that they have placed upon 
the statute-book Acts of Parlia- 
ment upon subjects which have 
been long and anxiously consid- 
ered by the country, and which, 
after having been played with and 
dawdled over by successive Liberal 
Governments, have found their 
solution by means of the ability 
and perseverance of a Tory Min- 
istry. When we take into ac- 
count, apart from and _ beyond 
the measures to which we have 
alluded, the financial proposals 
of Mr Goschen and the salutary 
reforms in the procedure of the 
House of Commons, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact 
that, in spite of the necessary 
abandonment of bills which we 
have had as usual to deplore, yet, 
even if the performance has fallen 


hig 
somewhat short of the promise, an 
amount of good legislative work 


has been achieved which puts to . 


shame the performance of many a 
past session which has commenced 
under more favourable auspices 
than that which we chronicle to- 
day. It is a wise proverb which 
tells us not to ‘‘ whistle” till we 
are ‘*out of the wood’’; but the 
period of the year at which we 
have now arrived, and the general 
aspect of political affairs, entitle 
us to consider the Unionist Govern- 
ment as beyond the reach of par- 
liamentary disaster for the rest 
of the session, and the Unionist 
majority as compact and united as 
at any previous time since the 
lapse of Mr Gladstone into the 
Home Rule heresies which have 
destroyed his prestige and shat- 
tered his party. 




















The Death of Mr Gieig. 


THE DEATH OF MR GLEIG. 


Last month this magazine lost one of the stoutest and stanchest of 
its friends. Men now getting old where unborn when he began to write 
in it, and his contributions lie thick in its pages up to the present year. 
During that long period, in which many a writer both began and 
ended his career in ‘ Blackwood,’ Mr Gleig remained one to whom its 
successive editors looked as a personal friend, and, when counsel was 
needed, a trusty counsellor. 

His father was the Right Reverend George Gleig, Bishop of Brechin, 
and primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, who was ordained a priest 
one hundred and fifteen years ago, and consecrated a bishop eighty 
years ago. When he died in 1840, aged eighty-seven, he had long been 
eminent as a scholar and a theologian, and his ‘ Papers on Morals and 
Metaphysics’ were held in high esteem. He transmitted to his son, in 
increased measure, both his bodily and mental energy. 

That son was born in 1796, and at fifteen was entered at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Robust, active, full of spirit and vitality, he was one 
of the youth of that time who felt most keenly the influence of the 
martial atmosphere which then pervaded the world. The prodigious 
career of Napoleon had filled the minds of the rising generation in Eng- 
land with ideas of war, not in its squalid aspect of ruin and devasta- 
tion, as seen by the populations of invaded territories, but lit by a 
blaze of glory. And while that insatiate conqueror was led by his evil 
star into the stupendous campaign of Moscow, draining for it the man- 
hood of Europe, which he squandered in the snows of Russia, our own 
general had by such steps as the Douro and Salamanca risen in the 
confidence of his countrymen, till his decisive victory at Vittoria 
destroyed the hopes of the French generals in Spain, and showed him 
as the commander who could be trusted to stem the devastating course 
of their master. Men of these days cannot realise the steady and ardent 
enthusiasm which was felt by the young men of the time for Welling- 
ton, the champion of liberty against the great military tyranny which 
sought to overshadow the world. Gleig’s abilities would have assured 
his success at Oxford ; but no peaceful triumph was then so alluring to 
youths of his stamp as the prospect of serving under the English com- 
mander, and in 1813 he joined the army of Wellington in Spain as a 
subaltern in the 85th Regiment. Twelve years later, when the world 
had sunk into a period of long and deep repose, he wrote, in a country 
parsonage, the record of his own experiences of war under the great 
Duke. The book, under the title of ‘The Subaltern,’ first appeared in 
this Magazine in 1825, and obtained immediate and great celebrity; and 
one who reads it now will see that it was an excellent picture of war 
from the point of view of the subordinate actor, and, as such, remained 
perhaps unrivalled till Erckmann-Chatrian produced their remarkable 


_ Studies of the wars of the Republic and the Empire. 


Gleig’s experience of actual conflict’ began very soon after he landed 
in Spain with the assault and capture of St Sebastian. A few days 
afterwards he belield, for the first' time, riding near him, the com- 
mander who continued to be for him, throughout his life, almost an 
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object of worship. Shortly afterwards he took part in the forcing of 
the passages of the Bidassoa against Soult, and in the subsequent op- 
erations (being twice wounded in the course of them) which, by dint of 
skill of movement and hard fighting, thrust the French leader through 
the Pyrenees. Gleig was with the force that invested Bayonne, while 


Lord Wellington followed Soult to Orthez and Toulouse, when all - 


further operations ceased with the close of the war. 

The ‘Subaltern’ well deserved its reputation. In its pages the 
author appears as combining all the ardour and enterprise of the fight- 
ing soldier with the grasp of plan and operations that mark the capa- 
ble officer, and the whole narrative shows a power of representing the 
picturesque scenes and events through which he passed, such as was at 
that time certainly very uncommon. It is no wonder, then, that the 
book brought him immediate fame. It was dedicated to the Duke, by 
‘<his obedient servant and follower in a few bloody fields, the Sub- 
altern.’’ No doubt it justly formed a passport to that great man’s 
esteem, and Gleig had constant opportunities, at Strathfieldsaye and 
elsewhere, of being one of the group around the chief whom he so 
venerated. ; 

But the peace with France brought no repose to Gleig. His regi- 
ment marched from Bayonne to the Garonne, and there embarked for 
America, and among the best of his writings is the description of that 
march, which forms the preamble to his narrative of the campaigns of 
Washington and New Orleans. He was with Ross at Bladensburg 
and the subsequent entry into Washington, and played his part in the 
attempt upon Baltimore, where he was again wounded, and the attack 
upon New Orleans, with which his military career ended. 

There being no prospect of further active service, he returned to 
Oxford, completed his course there, and took orders. He became first, 
curate of Ash in Kent, then rector of Ivychurch in the same county. 
There he wrote, in 1829, the ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ a series of sketches 
and tales in three volumes, and in 1830 another, the ‘ Country Curate.’ 
In 1834 he became Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital. It was probably to 
the friendship of the great Duke that he owed his most congenial and 
fitting appointment in 1846 of Chaplain-General to the Forces, which 
he continued to fill till 1875. This gave him of course frequent oppor- 
tunities of doing what he enjoyed, and excelled in, beyond any other 
form of pastoral address—namely, preaching to soldiers. Nothing 
could be better than his style of addressing them: it was simple, 
weighty, genial, and not without touches of the whilom campaigner. 
We heard him once preach in a military riding-school to a congrega- 
tion of soldiers ranged around in ranks, his pulpit of three drums 
covered by a flag, his clerk a corporal in uniform ; and it seemed as if 
the choicest audience, in the most imposing of cathedrals, could not 
have pleased him better. He had an uncommon gift of extempore 
speaking: when about to preach, he would take a turn or two in the 
garden, and was then ready. Nothing could be less of the conventional 
type than his style and matter—picturesque and full of interest, they 
always commanded attention. 

It has always seemed to the present writer that Mr Gleig would have 
made an excellent bishop. His dignity, his courtesy, his activity and 
interest in his work, and his power of language, would have grace ad 
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diocese. However that might have been, in 1875, after a serious illness 
he retired from his office. Leaving London entirely, he lived for many 
years at Deane House, a picturesque old place near Basingstoke. The 
first fruit of his leisure there was a volume called ‘ The Great Problem.’ 
It was intended to be an appeal to those who had become perplexed by 
the sceptical tendencies of the philosophy of the time. Its counsel to 
doubters was not to attach overmuch importance to confutations of the 
stories of the Old Testament, or even of the miracles of the New: it 
confessed that no system of philosophy could ever establish the claim 
of man to immortality ; but it affirmed that nevertheless this was estab- 
lished by a revelation, and that the doubter, after all that he might have 
to relinquish, would find firm footing in the main truths of Christianity. 
In the style and argument of this book there is no trace of age. 

Here he might perhaps have ended his days, but for a circumstance 
which occurred when he had been a few years at Deane. There had 
long subsisted a friendship between the second Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Gleig. The Duke used to come over for a visit to Deane, and Mr 
Gleig would go to Strathfieldsaye, to their mutual satisfaction. There 
is on the Duke’s property, about a mile from his house, a comfortable 
villa, which had for tong been inhabited by the family of an officer who 
had been a follower of the first Duke. The last of this family died, 
and it occurred to the late Duke that it would be very agreeable for 
both if Mr Gleig would become the tenant of Bylands. The transfer 
accordingly took place, with the best results. The Duke came to look 
on Bylands almost as a daily resort. To his entertaining qualities 
justice never has been done. He had the well-known Wellington physi- 
ognomy, only greatly softened and genialised, but no trace of the strong 
and peculiar character which so distinguished the Iron Duke. The son 
' took life easily, and might almost be said to saunter through it. He 
was exceedingly good-natured, fond of pleasant companionship, with a 
good tincture of general literature, and a memory which made his read- 
ing serviceable ; but his specialty was the number and excellence of 
his stories, and his skill in narrating them. He had necessarily been 
much in contact with very celebrated and important persons, and of 
these he related innumerable anecdotes, which always had point, and 
were always to the purpose. Having no engrossing pursuits, he was 
always ready to improve the passing hour with good-fellowship, and 
was thus invaluable as a country neighbour—and daily intercourse 
with this pearl of landlords must have well repaid Mr. Gleig for coming 
to Bylands. Their intimacy, which was more than friendly—it was 
affectionate—continued up to the Duke’s death in 1884. The Duchess, 
who shared in this regard, then left Stratfieldsaye; but their suc- 
cessors did all that neighbourly kindness could suggest to prevent him © 
from feeling too keenly the loss of his true and constant friends. 

The Loddon flows through the meadows and the park of Strathfield- 
saye, and its valley is a grassy and flowery expanse of truly English 
landscape; the park is spacious and beautifully timbered ; the border- 
ing high ground of Heckfield Heath, with its group of splendid firs 
rising from the fern, and its glimpses of a far horizon, is one of the 
most picturesque of English commons ; and the last years of Mr Gleig’s 
long life were thus passed amidst the benign influences of pleasant 
scenery. His home, too, wasa bright one. He had married early in 
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life, and since the loss of his partner a few years ago at an advanced 
age, his house had been made cheerful and pleasant by the care of his 
daughters and granddaughter, who lived with him; while his sons, of 
whom three survive, were near enough to pay him constant visits, 
And as his powers of mind and his interest in life remained absolutely 
undiminished to the end, it is impossible that old age could ever appear 
in a more agreeable and genial aspect than in him. He was eminently 
social, enjoying to the utmost the company and conversation of his many 
friends, in whose interests he took a warm and constant solicitude, as the 
present writer is rejoiced to testify with all the feeling which so steady 
and lasting a friendship must evoke. His life of more than ninety-two 
years was certainly a happier one than falls to the common let, and it 
ended peacefully on the goth July, at Bylands, in the presence of his 
sons and daughters. He was buried in the churchyard of Strathfield- 
saye, within a few hundred yards of the house where the successive 
illnstrious owners had So often made him welcome. 

Besides the volumes named already, he published some novels which 
never attained any great success, and other books which were popular: 
‘ The Lives of Military Commanders,’ ‘ History of India,’ ‘ History of the 
Bible,’ ‘Story of Waterloo,’ Lives of Lord Clive,-Sir Thomas Munro, 
and his idol the Great Duke. In addition to the multitude of his 
contributions to this Magazine, he wrote for the Quarterlies, and during 
many years for ‘ Fraser.’ In connection with that magazine he appears 
along with many very well-known and some illustrious authors—Lock- 
hart, Maginn; Coleridge, Thackeray, Carlyle, and others, in the group 
by Maclise called ‘‘ The Fraserians,’’—and also in the well-known Mac- 
lise Literary Characters, with a humorous memoir by Maginn. Last 
year he wrote two articles in ‘ Blackwood,’ on those military subjects in 
which he took so lasting an interest, and this year a third. These have 
as much freshness and vigour as the writings of his youth, and are 
probably unequalled as the work of an author considerably past ninety. 
They formed a characteristic close toa literary life of immense work, 
though it could scarcely be said of great labour, for such occupation 
was to him rather a necessity and a pleasure than an effort, and added 
a zest and charm to a life otherwise one of distinction and beneficence. 


E. B. H. 





